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GROWING 


Most people want to grow. They would like to advance in their work, earn more, have greater 
influence, do bigger things. Yet, strange to say, the world is full of people who do not “grow up.” 
They have lost the secret of their youthful days. They come to a halt in self-development, and folks 
say they are getting “old.” 

But a person is never old until he quits growing; and he need not quit growing until the end 
of his years. The most conspicuous fact about great men—men who do big things, and keep on 
doing them—is that they never cease growing. They are perpetually young. 

They have the real thing, of which Ponce de Leon’s “Fountain of Youth” was only an imitation. 

lf a man sets his heart upon growing, he has but three things to do: 


First, he must be a LEARNER all his life. I do not mean from books only. Almost any one 
can learn from books. Many have attained the knack of learning from things, by observation. Few 
have acquired all there is to the art of learning from other people. 


Yet, almost every one you meet has something important to teach you, tell you, or show you, 
if you know how to ask intelligent questions, and if you are genuinely interested in learning, Some 
will give you information, some will teach you wisdom, some will show you the right manner of 
delivering a smile or handshake. The man who would grow must be a human interrogation point. 

Then, he must be a THINKER—and must think hard. He may not be able to “add a cubit to 
his stature by taking thought,” but he can surely add to his personality, his influence, his power and 
success. Many people never put a load on their brains, and their brains, like an unattached locomo- 
tive, always run “light.” Unless a man revolves in his mind what he learns and observes, he never 
gets any use from it. He must make deductions. 


Finally he must be a DOER. Some people are long on thinking, but short on doing. They are 
the dreamers. But Experience is, after all, the greatest of all teachers. When you have the courage 
to tackle the difficult thing which tests your utmost ability, then you are down to the business of 
growing all its fine points. 

The bumps you will get, the discouragements you will encounter, and even the mistakes you 
will make in being zealous in your doing, will be among the best parts of your education. 

When I meet a man who shows me he has lost interest in his business, I feel sorry for him. 
I know that he has ceased to grow. For there is no better place to practice growing than in one’s 
daily work. It is a field of unending possibilities for learning facts, meeting people, attaining new 
triumphs day after day that prove one’s mettle and one’s brains. Success and rewards always come 
to the, person who continues to grow, but the greatest reward consists in having found the secret that 
makes life continuously interesting.—J. Ogden Armour, in The Armour Magazine. 


‘ Note.—This states the case so strongly that we republish it as showing why some people succeed and 
why many others fail to attain their desires. 
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Bethlehem lron Castings 














Cast Iron Gas Engine Bed Plate, Weight 216,000 Lbs. 


Ore to Finished Product 
All Facilities for Machining 
Patterns Furnished When Required 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Bethlehem Steel Company 


Works at 


Bethlehem, Lebanon, Reading, Steelton, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Warehouses at 


Bethiehem, Lebanon, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington 


Consolidated Stee] Corporation. 165 Kroadway, New York City, is the sole exporter of 
our commercial steel and iron products. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving. 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Massachusetts 










—Built to your needs. 

—Cut haulage costs. 

— Save time and labor. 
Send for Catalog 84. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE CO. St. Louis 


Manufacturers of Celebrated 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope. 
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Brookford Mills Mfg. Co. of Brookford,N.C. 


Are Keen Buyers 
They have standardized L. & M. Semi- paste Paints, 
because three quarts of oil must be mixed with each 
gallon, and the product is 134 gallons of superb mixed 
paint at low cost. 
They are assured of extreme durability and great 
covering and hiding properties. 


. Samples gladly sent. 


We have sold Paints 
‘fapon honor’’ for 63 years. 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 











54 Maiden Lane, New York City 





‘HANDY ANDY’ 


—the easily portable, ad- 
justable elevator. Lifts 


Special types for bulk ma- 


terials. Write: Dow Wire 
& Iron Works, Ine., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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IRON, STEEL AND COPPER 


WIRE ROPE 


ROUND, FLAT AND SPECIAL SHAPE WIRE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 


“MACWHYTE” 


WIRE ROPE 


MEANS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
Made only by 


MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
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NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
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KINNEAR 


j ROLLING AND 
‘|BIFOLDING DOORS 

— 

| STEEL AND WOOD 

Complete Labeled Service 


Our engineering Dept. will submit 
| - | plans and specifications. Write today 
“| for catalogue 


_.| THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


723-773 Field Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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PRESIDENT’S FIRM STAND ON RAILROADS 
DESERVES COMMENDATION. 


RUSIDENT WILSON deserves and has the thanks and 

gratitude of the constructive elements of the country for 
his firm stand in favor of the return of the railroad properties 
to their owners. They were seized as a war measure. To have 
kept them permanently under that act of seizure would have 
heen immoral and dishonest, and yet there were forces which 
exhausted their resources in an effort to persuade the Presi- 
dent to foreswear the integrity of the sovereign people he rep- 
resents. ‘To his credit be it said that from the first he rejected 
the insidious proposals of Mr. McAdoo, and consistently ever 
since he has clung to his determination to restore the prop- 
erties. 

Never, perhaps, has any President been more assidiously 
solicited to trade his veto power for political advantages than 
was Mr. Wilson last week. Organized labor not only offered 
itself at the White House, but it gathered the support of 
enough professional farmers to present the appearance of an 
organized movement on the part of agriculturists in favor of 
Government control. Until the last the proponents of this 
sort of confiscation hoped for a veto, and they had been led to 
expect a veto by the professions of men close to the White 
House who assumed to speak for the Administration. 

President Wilson has done the right thing, the courageous 
thing, and is entitled to and should receive the commendation 
of his fellowmen. 


~~ 
+ 





The article signed “A Subscriber of Many Years’ Standing” 
cannot be published without the name of the author. 


WHY SHOULD AMERICA CONTINUE AS 
WORLD'S ONLY FREE GOLD MARKET? 


UR foreign imports for January were the highest on 
record, while the exports were the second largest in our 
history. The total value of imports for the seven months of 
the fiscal year ending with January showed an increase of 
$1,069,000,000 over the corresponding period of the previous 
year, while the exports show an increase of $796,000,000. Our 
imports are thus gaining rapidly upon our exports. Not only 
Europe, but other countries are beginning to enormously in- 
crease their exports to the United States, and as Europe ad- 
justs its affairs and increases its production, this country will 
be flooded with foreign goods as never before. Low exchange 
is contributing tremendously to that effect, and the English 
financiers and the English Government are fully aware of the 
fact that the low exchange is proving enormously profitable 
io Great Britain. Mr. A. Samuels, a member of Parliament, 
in a recent statement said he “hoped the Government would 
not move hand or foot to put the American exchange right. 
To put it right would mean gain to America and not to this 
country. The exchange put up the price of food against the 
British workingman, but, on the other hand, because of it, 
orders from America were pouring into this country for indus- 
tries that were short of employment.” This is substantiated 
by the British Board of Trade, which shows a steady revival 
of export trade to the United States. The MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp has constantly insisted that the low exchange rate 
would prove of enormous advantage to Europe, and while 
temporarily it would prove a disadvantage to us, it would not 
stop Enrope buying of America goods, except at unnecessary 
things, and that it would stimulate production in Europe and 
export from all European countries to the point where they 
would in this way get on their feet financially and be able to 
meet their obligations. 

Europe is being enormously benefited by the low exchange 
rate, and this is the natural way for the economic readjust- 
ment of European affairs. On that point we need not disturb 
ourselves. However, there is one serious situation confront- 
ing our export trade which demands attention, and that is our 
growing exports of gold. This is the only free gold market 
in the world, and we are unwisely making no effort to halt 
the exports of gold, which are constantly lessening the credit 
basis of America and thus our ability to produce and to carry 
on our vast business operations. 

Will some one explain why the Federal Reserve Board per- 
mits such things? 





+ 
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LESSENED BUYING VALUE OF DIVIDENDS. 


N investment which realizes 6 per cent today, as formerly. 
has only half its former value if the 6 per cent will purchase 
only half the commodities that formerly could be bought with 

the same return. The investment has then become worth only 3 
per cent. Too little account is taken of the increased cost of living 
in the scrutiny of present-day corporate returns. The hundreds 
of thousands of holders of stocks whose income partially depends 
upon dividends on the stocks of conservative and substantial cor- 
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porations are unjustly treated if the reasonableness of those divi- 
dends is measured today by the standards of former years. A 
corporation which today, as formerly, distributes dividends of 7 
per cent on its capital stock is actually paying its stockholders less. 
in exact proportion to the decrease in the purchasing power of 
money, which today is less than one-half the purchasing power in 
1914. Stockholders are entitled to a higher rate of dividends in 
the same proportion. 

Criticism based on increased rates of return and on increased 
dividend rates which fails to recognize these obvious facts is 
superficial and unjust.—Standard Oil Bulletin. 

This fact, heretofore mentioned in the MANUFACTURERS REc- 
oRD, is often lost sight of and people keep on measuring the 
rate of bonded interest or dividend payments by the old pre- 
war standard. The concetn which formerly paid, say, 8 or 10 
per cent, unless it now pays double that amount is not paying 
as much profit on the investment as it then paid. And when 
we take into account the income tax and the surtax and all 
other taxes, a dividend twice as large as was paid five years 
ago is actually worth less than the smaller dividend of that 
date. 





ONE CASE WHERE THE FARMER IS NOT A 
PROFITEER. 


HE College of Agriculture of the University of Missouri 
has compiled with great thoroughness the exact cost of 
butter production in order to give to consumers a full under- 
standing of the causes of high prices, for butter is typical of 
everything which comes from the farm. The returns were 
secured from a large number of farmers in Missouri and 
worked out with great care as to the details. These figures 
show that butter produced in the winter months, November 
to April, inclusive, by the average farm herd of Missouri costs 
the farmer 73 cents per pound at present cost of feed. This 
is the actual cost, after allowing credit for the manure pro- 
duced and for the value of the calf which the cow may bear, 
leaving no margin below 73 cents based on any study of costs. 
The farmer is of course entitled to some profit. If he se- 
cured what would be a fair profit only, the actual price of the 
butter before it was shipped from the farm should be equal 
to the present selling price of butter in the retail stores, but 
the farmer is not getting that fair profit, for if he were, butter 
would sell much higher than the present price. In many cases 
the farmer does not receive as much as the 73 cents actual 
cost of production. By the time the butter has passed from 
the wholesale buyer, and the transportation paid, to the retail 
dealer and distributed to the consumer, the margin between 
the cost to the farmer and the price to the consumer seems 
exceedingly narrow as compared with the profit on nearly all 
lines of manufactured goods. 

It would be te the benefit of the whole country if every Agri- 
cultural college in every State in the Union would work out 
the exact details of the cost of producing corn and wheat and 
cotton and other products, taking the cost to the tenant 
farmer, to the man who owns a small farm, and to the large 
land owner. The work is well worth the attention of State 
agricultural authorities. The system followed in making such 
an investigation should be so complete that it would give the 
average cost in such a way as to satisfy the most thorough 
accounting system. It should approximate the number of 
small farms owned, the number of tenant farmers and of the 
larger farms of the State, giving the actual cost for each 
class, and then the average for all classes. It would not be 
necessary, of course, to include every farm in the State, as the 
average on 500 to 1000 farms of all classes would probably be 
close enough, but the total number of farms owned and those 
operated by tenants could be secured approximately from the 
United States census returns. The final result of such an 
investigation would inevitably prove of great importance to. 
the whole country. 


“CAN THE DOLLAR COME BACK ?”’ 


"<, AN the Dollar Come Back?” is the title of a very inter- 

esting pamphlet by Arthur Wyman of the Chicago 

Railway Equipment Co. 
The dollar sells today at a premium in more than half the 


world. It is backed by more gold than any currency that. 


exists. It is the most stable piece of money that circulates, 
and its character, like that demanded of Cuesar’s wife, is 
above suspicion. 

Why this terrific demand to bring the dollar back? Back 
to what? Its old purchasing power? Why, the march of 
civilization is a history of the decreasing power of the pur- 
chasing medium. As well talk of sweeping back the tides of 
the seas as of keeping the purchasing power of a coin station- 
ary. It cannot be done, glory be! and if it could be done, 
progress would be harnessed to stage coaches. 


The dollar is never “going back” to what it was before the 
war. Civilization increases the wants of men; men’s wants 
raise prices. There come the great crises when mankind 
plunges forward 50 years in 10. The horrible tragedy which 
took its toil of human blood, toppled over empires and 
changed the face of the whole earth touched, too, the media 


of barter everywhere, and that influence is coined into the 
very metal which circulates. It could not have been other- 
wise. 

Why, then, do men chase shadows and seek by edict to put 
the dollar back where it was? They might better spend 
their time speeding the wheels of production and bringing 
it about that an honest day’s work shall be given for an 
honest day’s wage. They need not worry about the dollar. 


It will automatically measure up to the conditions of the day. 


The trouble is not an inflated currency but inflated idleness, 
and the cure for that is not found in legislative nostrums. 

Mr. Wyman has the same idea about work; he looks to it 
to bring the dollar back. But the greater the industry of the 
nation the more money required to finance it, and nothing 
could be more false than the calm assumption that dear dol- 
lars and hard work are twins. 

The dollar may show some increase of purchasing power as 
the years go by, but there is not the slightest chance of its 
asserting its old dominion. The world has moved forward 
on to a new commodity plane. 


i 


GOVERNOR BICKETT ON FOOD PRODUCTION. 


OVERNOR T. W. BICKETT of North Carolina is in 
hearty sympathy with the position which the MANUPFAC- 
TURERS Recorp is urging upon the South in regard to the su- 
preme necessity of raising foodstuffs this year. Unless the 
South concentrates much of its energy upon increasing its 
grain crop and every variety of foodstuffs which it can raise, 
a very grave mistake will be made not only for its own good, 
but for the good of the entire country. 


In commenting on this situation to the president of the 
American Cotton Association, Governor Bickett says. 


“Permit me to suggest that just at this time I think you could 
render to the cotton growers of the South service of inestimable 
value by emphasizing the undoubted fact that the only safety for 
the cotton farmer is to make his own supplies. It would be a 
criminal blunder for the farmers of the cotton belt to fail to make 
their own hog and hominy this year. The best cotton warehouse 
in the world is a corn crib and a smokehouse chock full. If our 
farmers will make their own bread and meat. they can hold their 
cotton indefinitely. If they fail to make it. all the warehouses in 
the world will not keep that cotton from going on the market at a 
sacrifice price. Just now you are in a position to drive this great 
truth home to the farmer of the South, and I earnestly hope that 
you will do so.” : 
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Recognition of Lenine’s Government Would Be to Coddle the Reds 


Throughout the World 


pane is close to its last gasp. It needs medicine to 
keep it alive. The best stimulant to prevent the death 
of this social viper is to recognize it as a gevernment. Un- 
less this be done, unless the nations of the world rush to the 
help of this moribund experiment in anarchy, it will soon be 
possible te celebrate a joyful wake in Russia, in which the 
downtrodden, browbea‘en, suffering peasantry will participate 
with special zest. 

One terrible mistake was made when we saved Germany 
from the destruction that she deserves. She talks about 


the “Carthaginian peace” that was imposed upon her, but had 
our boys at the front been permitted to carry forward the 
standard of the United States on a proper campaign of re‘ri- 
bution, there would have been such a veritable Carthaginian 
peace that there would not be found anyone to protest. Are 
we now to commit another error in respect of Russia? Ger- 
many was the lesser of the two dangers, because Germany 
was at least an organized Government. and was seeking mili- 
tery supremacy—a difficult game—at which, as she found, 
two can play. Russia, however, does not represent organized 
law and order, not even organized rapine: but simply anarchy, 
in which local soviets undertake to determine what the peo- 
ple shall do by voting in mass meeting upon each case as it 
comes up, With no tribunals to which an injured person 
may appeal with no means of seeking redress from robbevy 
committed under the guise of authority. If Russia be recog- 
nized we will be under the necessity of fighting an’ enemy 
that crawls through society. sometimes in the garb of labor, 
again dressed in frock coat and high collar, a subtle, insidious, 
poisonous anti-social agent, seeking to produce the same de- 
bauch of anarchy that has destroyed Russia. It will be to 
let loose among us a corrupting influence that will destroy 
our homes, that will divide families against themselves, that 
will end in revolution through which we may and may not 
emerge with victory for the spirit of liberty enshrined in the 
honored institutions of the United States. 

It is surprising to find Senator Borah, the indefa‘tig:b’e 
opponent of the iniquitous treaty of Versailles. showing a 
weak spirit toward the prospect of accepting international 
relations with Lenine. There is no reason why we should 
follow in the erring footsteps of the Allies if they make the 
perilous move of extending a welcome to these forces of 
Russian evil. It is inconceivable, moreover, that England 
and France would undertake such action unless they had first 
received assurances from the White House that we would fol- 
low suit, or at least that the matter would be referred to 
the Senate with favorable recommendations. It has trans- 
pired that the European nations wait to find out our po‘nt 
of view these days, and that they come to heel readily under 
the Presidential command. Therefore, it would appear that 
we are not blameless if this international atrocity should be 
committed abroad and we were then asked to join in the 
new concert. 

It seems not to be widely understood in this country that 
the peasants in Russia have been opposed to the soviets 
almost from the beginning of the revolution. The peasantry 
comprise over 80 per cent of the population. We would hardly 
consider that a government that expressed the will of less 
than 20 per cent of the people was entitled to much considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact the soviets represent a reaction 
against the bourgeois class, which is generally estimated to 
constitute nearly 10 per cent of the Russian population. 
Accordingly, the real supporters of Lenine do not number 10 
per cent of the whole people. It is this vicious minority, this 
fire-eating fraction, which suddenly became possessed of the 


physical power to rule the great majority, in which respect 
the case is analogous to the Government of Carranza in 
Mexico. 

The peasantry in Russia has always been indifferent to 
revolution; no less a person than Miliukoff, the man who 
must now repent the fact that he lighted the torch of revolt 
” thought 
they could effect a pacific revolution through the Duma, con- 
fessed in his great book on Russia, published by the Chicago 
University, that the peasant had always been the despair of 
During the 


against the old regime when a group of “reformers 


the socialistic propagandists in his country. 
agitation by the factory workers after the Russo-Japanese 
war, in which a handful of malcontents made a stir that was 
exaggerated outside of Russia, Tolstoi sent a letter to the 
outer world to explain that the peasant farmers were not 
interested in the efforts being made to change the form of 
Government. Throughout the history of Russia it will be 
seen that the peasant will rise only to defend his land. The 
lund question has ever been the determining factor in Russian 
events. It was by playing on that string that the famous 
Ivan, who first claimed the title of Caesar or Czar for the 
Duke of Moscow, succeeded in establishing his authority, the 
farmers rallying around his standard in order to protect 
themselves from the encroachments of the petty nobles or 
Boyars. 

Lenine also made the historic appeal to the peasants, and 
im the beginning he had them with him. He promised them 
their land, and those who still lived on large undivided estates 
were eager to accept. Presently, when the soviets undertook 
to regulate the distribution of the output of the land, the peas- 
ants failed to see the beauty in the system. That is what has 
heen troubling Lenine for the last three months. Without 
the support of this great mass of the people he cannot long 
continue in power. The peasants have been rebellious, and 
having at command an ancient form of local organization for 
self-government, called the village mir, they have not been 
as helpless as the world might have thought or as Lenine 
would have wished that they were. Accustomed to settling 
their local affairs in a perfectly free town-meeting, exercising 
a large degree of legislative, executive and judicial power, 
they have proved so formidable that Lenine saw in them the 
destruction of his soviet government. This has been under- 
stood among students of Russia for a long time. 

A few weeks ago a number of copies of the official paper of 
Lenine, called the Izvestias, leaked through the barriers, and 
the contents have been published in foreign papers under the 
signature of M. Tasin, who was a sort of parlor-Bolshevist 
for awhile, but who now seems to have become disenchanted 
regarding the new millenium in Russia. The soviet paper, 
Izvestias, gives an account of the first Congress into which 
delegates of other socialist parties were admitted, and, while 
acknowledging opposition, none of the speeches against the 
existing order are printed, with the exception of a few words 
by Mme. Frumkina-Weinstein, who is quoted as saying that: 
“In reality, the rule of the soviets is nothing more than a 
fiction, since the soviets are not being re-elected and their 
meetings are ceasing. The soviet bureaucracy is what gov- 
erns.” 

Speeches by Lenine are quoted in extenso. At. one place 
he says: “The final victory of the socialistic revolution 
requires the previous victory of the proletariat, at least in 
some of the advanced countries. Unfortunately, the develop- 
ment of the revolution in the progressive countries has 
been slower, more difficult and more complicated than we had 
expeeted. *. * * In a country that is backward, like 
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Russia, it was far easier to lift the banner of the socialistic 
revolution than in the advanced countries.” 

This is an admission that will bring pleasure to the hearts 
of those who have always contended for the spread of educa- 
tion as u defense of the republic here at home. Intelligence 
tends inevitably to make individualists of men, and the trained 
mind leads to higher initiative and to a love of personal 
independence. 

The origin of the sudden desire of Lenine to make peace 
with the outer nations is explained in another paragraph, 
where he says: “Soviet Russia meets a peril in the possibility 
that the Allied nations may instigate the Finnish troops to 
attack Petrograd. Although the soviet military is strongly 
consolidated, the attempt of the Allies to push one of the 
lesser bordering States into open hostility would be danger- 
ous, and, therefore, it is essential to present, with the highest 
degree of seriousness and calm, our overtures of peace.” In 
short, the proffered peace with the world is not for the sake 
of living’ peaceably in it, but for the sake of saving sovietism 
at once from domestic and foreign peril, so that she may 
persist in the propaganda that she has found more difficult 
than she had supposed. The soil in the progressive nations 
needs a little more plowing and harrowing in order that the 
seed of proletarian anarchic revolution may grow better. It 
is this that the recognition of the Lenine government by the 
powers would encourage and abet. Surely, we cannot become 
2) party to such a destructive program. 

Lenine does not hesitate in his paper to confess that force 
ix essential for the existence of sovietism in Russia. He 
declares frankly that without the “extraordinary committees” 
for summary action, and the dominance of the crowd by ter- 
rorism, Russian sovietism could not sustain itself. He also 
points out the difficulty in controlling the peasantry who 
insist upon freedom of sale for their farm products, which 
Lenine says never can be permitted. Nevertheless, the farm- 
ers refuse to fall in line with the supposedly established order 
for distribution of supplies, and they sell at extravagant prices 
to those who can produce the cash. Acknowledging that the 
economic situation is desperate he says: “Run over the parts 
of the city of Moscow where the laborers live, and you will sec 
atrocious starvation and horrible misery, which is aggravated 
by the want of fuel. I do not know how to meet these needs. 
We face a veritable catastrophe.” 

Among the news notes in this interesting paper were the 
following items: “The peasants of the village of Berezovka 
have been whipped and martyrized by the members of the 
local society, and then locked up in cellars in spite of the 
cold of winter.” Another reveals further reasons why Lenine 
seeks the strength that would come from recognition: “In 
the district of Dmitrov the red guards shot many persons 
suspected of having taken part in the insurrection against the 
soviet.” 

When the worst social peril that has threatened the world 
since the French Revolution is at the point of death, why 
should we undertake to infuse new blood into it and per- 
petuate this breeder of deadly virus. the arch enemy of all 
progress and peace? If done in ignorance, it could hardly be 
forgiven, for it is possible to be informed; if done with knowl- 
edge of the facts, it would be the most execrable treachery 
that ever has been perpetrated. 


—————— 


A BANKER’'S VIEW ON LIBERTY BONDS— 
PLAYING WITH FIRE IN A POWDER 
MAGAZINE. 


EORGE M. REYNOLDS, president of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, has reached the conclusion, 
from the bankers’ standpoint, that general money conditions 

would be helped by the Government increasing the interest rate on 
the Liberty. Loan issues. Mr. Reynolds says: 
“The Federal Reserve banks have approximately $1,500,000,000 


loaned on Government bonds and Treasury notes. These large 
holdings were forced upon the banks, especially the Eastern banks 
that had to make’ subscriptions in order that district quotas might 
be met. 

“Now, due to the low rates of interest on the bonds in propor- 
tion to the large amount of money borrowed by the Government, 
the banks have not been able to distribute these bonds. They 
have thus been compelled to use them as collateral in order to have 
the use of a part of the capital invested in them. 


“Dissatisfaction with the low rate paid on Government 
bonds is shown in the low market price. They have gone 
below 90 at times. Wage-earners and substantially every. 
one was forced to buy to the limit of capacity on the repre. 
sentation that the bonds would never depreciate. Few bond- 
holders are now happy in their purchase. We have penalized 
even the poor for their patriotism. I believe every outstand- 
ing bond should be taken up and refunded on a 5 per cent 
basis. This would bring every issue up to par, enable the 
Eastern banks to distribute their large holdings and reduce 
to a great extent the present inflation.’””-—Chicago Tribune. 


But how about recouping the millions of bondholders who 
have been compelled to sell by the effort of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury to force all bonds out of the 
banks? If a higher rate long-time bond is to be issued, it 
should be done quickly before still more millions of bond- 
holders are forced to sell at a low price, only to see the big 
estates and big institutions make an enormous profit by 
changing their bonds bought at present low prices to high- 
rate bonds, which would sell at a premium. Somebody is play- 
ing with fire while walking through a powder magazine 


eS 


THE REMEDY FOR PROFITEERING. 


E do not at all always accept the viewpoint of every- 

thing put out by the National City Bank of New York, 
for some of the economic theories advanced at times may 
satisfy the bankers, but they will not always satisfy the pro- 
ducers of this country, whose thinking powers are fully equal 
to those of the men who deal in money; nevertheless, here is 
a statement with which we do fully agree. Under the heading 
“The Remedy for Profiteering,’ a recent circular issued by 
that bank says: 

“The situation has shown the futility of most of the outery 
against profiteering. The dealer who takes advantage of a 
scarcity or of the ignorance of his customers to exact an unusual 
profit, is not an admirable character in the eyes of anybody, but 
in times of real scarcity prices are bound to go up, for there is 
an economic necessity in it, and somebody is sure to make money 
out of the rise. The only remedy for high prices and abnormal 
profits is increased production—greater supplies on the market. 
The evil will work its own cure if let alone, and all efforts to 
mitigate its effects are likely to interfere with the natural res- 
toration of normal conditions. We do not say that price regula- 
tion is never advisable or justified. Circumstances may be such 
that immediate relief is of the first importance, and the natural 
laws require time to do their work, but in the long run they do 
their work effectively. 

“Notwithstanding the successful demands of cotton-mill em- 
ployes for more pay and shorter hours, the cotton-mill companies 
probably are making more money than ever before, because the sup- 
ply of cotton goods is short and buyers are competing for the prod- 
uct. It is not a case of extortion or arbitrary price-fixing. The 
public market is making the price: it is beyond any producer's 
control. It is idle and unintelligent to condemn a farmer or an 
individual producer in any line for taking the going price for his 
product in an open free market. If he sold his goods below the 
market he would not affect the market, and if he sold to a dealer 
his concessions probably would. not reach a single consumer. The 
trouble is that there are not goods enough to go around, the rem- 
edy is more gqods, and unusual profits are the most certain influ- 
ence for the production of more goods. 

“Looking back now over the scene three months ago, when 
Government officials were hurrying to and fro and giving out in- 
terviews about the ,“hoards’” they were discovering and the 
profiteers they were summoning to justice, the lesson ought to be 
worth something. Nothing has come of it, not because the officials 
did not do:their best, but because the situation was not as they 
thought. The real trouble with the markets is that there are not 
enough goods to supply everybody who wants them.” 
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Now Let the Railroads Prove the Worth of Private Operation. 


HE return of the railroad to private ownership and man- 

agement brings a great responsibility upon owners and 
operators of the properties and upon the public also. The 
future of the whole transportation system of America, upon 
which the continued private ownership or the nationalization 
of railroads will depend, rests largely upon the way in which 
railroad owners and operators meet the conditions ahead 
ef us. The indifference to public opinion, entirely too preva- 
lent in the past, shown in the lack of courtesy on the part of 
thousands of railroad employes, from leading officials down to 
the clerks in the country stations, was mainly responsible 
for the ill-will which swept over the country and produced 
drastic legislation. 

For this ill-will railroad officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, and the financial influences controlling the railroads, 
were almost wholly responsible. The hostility of the public 
would never have been aroused if the railroads had not given 
cause for it by the short-sightedness of their management to 
such an extent that the whole railroad atmosphere of the 
nation was poisoned with this sentiment.. Not all the oflicials 
or all the railroad clerks were guilty. Many of them were 
gentlemen at heart and gentlemen in act in every touch with 
the public; but they had to bear the brunt of the odium 
created by the action of others. 

Just as the honest, intelligent men in labor unions are suf- 
fering the ill-will of the country because of the action of 
radical union labor leaders to a point where the whole nation 
is becoming embittered against union labor, so the whole rail- 
road system of the country had to suffer for the misdoings 
of some financiers who controlled the financial operations of 
railroads, and by the surly indifference to the public by some 
railroad operators and by a spirit of open hostility to the 
traveling public of many clerks and ticket agents. 

This spirit must be changed or private railroad ownership 
will be doomed. From the highest to the lowest in railroad 
work; from the capitalist who controls the financial end of 
the business to the lowest office boy who comes in touch with 
the public; to the brakemen and the engineers and the con- 
ductors, there must come an entirely new recognition of the 
rights of the public and that only he who is courteous, to the 
poor as well as to the rich, and who does not sell his cour- 
tesy for tips, is at heart a gentleman. 

This is the spirit with which the railroad people must now 
handle the problem that is before them. 

Viewed from every angle it is a gigantic proposition. Nar- 
rowness of spirit must give way to a broad vision of the rights 
of the public, which are superior to the rights of the rail- 
roads. Improvements and extensions must be made just as 
rapidly as possible, however great may be the financial sacri- 
fice needed to accomplish this. It would be infinitely better 
for some roads to make improvements quickly through re- 
ceivership certificates than to drag along in their impaired 
condition, trusting that the public will be patient with them. 
The public will not be patient, because the public cannot be 
won back to friendship to the railroads until the railroads 
prove their right to public friendship. Moreover, many rail- 
roads would better all of their securities, if money cannot 
be provided in other ways, by securing it through receiver- 
ships, for this need not wipe out any existing securities, but, 
on the contrary, it would give power to more quickly develop 
the roads and eventually make all the securities better. 

On the other hand, the public must recognize that the 
railroad people are taking up a great burden. They must 
meet the depreciation of railroad property which has gone 
on steadily since 1907, and with increasing tendency since 
the railroads were taken over by the Government. Lack of 
equipment. badly-worn roadbed, the nearly exhausted loco- 


motives, the worn-out cars which the Government turns back 
to the railroads will throw a tremendous strain upon railroad 
operation. Perfection cannot possibly be attained for a long 
time to come, and it will be foolish to expect that over $9,000,- 
000,000 could be raised and expended on thousands of loco-, 
motives and hundreds of thousands of cars and millions of 
tons of raiis. 

Moreover, there will be a spirit on the part of many rail- 
road men, who prefer Government operation because of their 
ability to compel the Government to be constantly increas 
ing their wages, to do their utmost to prevent the successful 
cperation of roads under private management. An engineer 
who is not thoroughly honest at heart can easily kill a loco- 
motive and make trains late. Some engineers will try to do 
this. Railroad managers will have to overcome all of the 
disadvantages of badly-equipped systems, of men who are in 
a bad temper and are bitter against the return of the roads 
to private ownership and who will do their utmost to make 
private ownership a failure. 

The public should fully understand this situation and recog- 
nize that many of the problems which will be in evidence 
for many months to come will be due to the definite effort of 
railroad men to make private ownership a failure. 

Not all railroad men, by any manner of means, are tainted 
with such a spirit of Bolshevism and deviltry, but enough 
cf them are to make it necessary for the honest inen in the 
service to do their utmost to rid the railroads of these dis- 
honest, vicious elements. 

It will be necessary on the part of railroad managers and 
of the public to bear and forbear Each side will have to do 
its utmost and each side will have to help to bear the burdens 
of the other. 

Primarily, the weight of responsibility and the back-break 
ing work of a readjustment of the whole situatien will depend 
upon railroad owners and railroad officials. They have been 
called back to a gigantic task. In proportion as they meet 
this responsibility, will they demonstrate their fitness to be 
leaders in the great work of rebuilding the transportation 
system of the countfy and building the rouds back into public 
favor. Their success will crown them with the approval of a 
nation, while their failure would mean .the wreck of private 
ownership and all the disastrous effects of Government owner 
ship. 

+ 


COTTON PRODUCTION BY YEARS AND BY 
FOUR-YEAR PERIODS. 

HE whole cotton situation when viewed from every angle 

is of such general interest that we give the figures of pro- 
duction and value of lint cotton by years and the average by 
periods of four years each from 1908. These figures show that 
the average production for the first four-year period was 
12,688,000 bales between 1908S and 1911, inclusive, which 
brought to the farmers $695,267,000, or an average price per 
bale of about $55. 

In the next four-year period, from 1912 to 1915, inclusive, the 
average production was 13,797,000 bales, with an average 
value of $715,065,000, or am average per bale of $51.80. 

In the last four-year period, from 1916 to 1919, inclusive, the 
average production was 11,457,000 bales, with an average value 
of $1,579,817,000, or. an average per bale of about $138. 

The general average for the entire twelve years was 12,629.- 
000 bales, which is far above any crop produced since 1914. 
The heaviest production in all this..twelve-year period was 
between 1911 and 1914, inclusive, when the average for that 
four-year period was about 4,000,000: bales more than the crop 
of 1919. i : 

For the last fivé years the decrease in production of cotton 


: 
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has been so serious as compared with the preceding four-year 
period that there is no wonder the cotton world is somewhat 
staggered by the situation, which, however, is only in accord- 
ance with the inevitable conditions which every cotton manu- 
facturer in the world ought to have been able to foresee. 

Most of the cotton manufacturers believed that the cotton 
growers would in one way or another continue to produce the 
same enormous crops which they gathered between 1911 and 
1914, and now to their amazement they find that the conditions 
are such that the supply of cotton is falling tremendously 
short of the world’s needs. 

Moreover, there is no likelihood that even prices very much 
higher than the prices which have recently prevailed would 
make any very serious increase in cotton production for some 
years to come. Labor conditions, the realization on the part 
of the farmers that big crops do not always mean more profit- 
able prices to them, and the larger profit which they can make 
by diversified agriculture, will all combine to prevent any 
great increase in cotton production for some years to come, and 
the world must face that situation. 

The value and production of cotton, seed value not being 
included, by years and by periods was as follows: 

Production, bales. Value. 
1908 13,242,000 $575,092,000 





1909 10,005,000 "697.681 ,000 
1910 11,609,000 820,407.000 
1911 15,693,000 687 


888,000 
$695,267 ,000 











1912 13,708.000 $817,055 ,000 
1913 14.156.000 862,708.000 
1914 16,135.000 549.036,000 
1915 11,192,000 631,460,000 
Four-year average (1912-1915)...... 13,797,000 $715,065,000 
BG Bee iG. SERRE Reet ule wie heey eae 11,450,000 $1.122,295,000 
ST nite ciledsveniiepdenetenew neawesotete te 11,302,000 1,566,198,000 
SE er Aree ps ree 12,040,000 1,663,633,000 
NE ie pnchanrine tntik acre os-aaaes eps dlvieek seem 11,030,000 1,967,143,000 
Four-year gverage (1916-1919)...... 11.457,000 
Twelve-yeas average (1908-1919)........ 12,629,000 $996,716,000 
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LABOR LEADERS AS LEECHES ON LABORING 
MEN. 


ig is an interesting fact that thoughtful, intelligent labor 
men are beginning very seriously to appreciate the dis- 
advantage of being completely bossed by union labor leaders 
and agitators. This is one of the very hopeful signs of the 
times. Indeed, we believe this spirit will grow so rapidly 
that there will be a new independence among labor people 
such as we have not seen for many years. 

This spirit is indicated in a letter from a union labor man 
in Baltimore to the Baltimore Sun. He is a worker in the 
shipyard of the Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., 
where a strike was ordered, and in writing to the Sun as to 
his own views and those of other intelligent union labor men 
who were ordered out, he said: 





“A few words concerning the ordering out of 1100 men from the 
Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co. today: 

“As reported in an evening paper, the true light is not given 
the situation. The omission of the line stating ‘all men are or- 
dered to cease wearing their shop steward’s badge’ should have 
been finished as it appears on the printed letter sent out by Mr. 
Evans, ‘on and after March 15, 1920.’ 

“Tt seems headquarters of the locals called the men out on strike 
this morning entirely against the wishes and better judgment of 
the majority. Seeing the wavering tendency of the men, a second 
«order came for all union men to attend a meeting of their locals 
at 10 A. M. Failure to attend a meeting meant a fine, and the 
men reluctantly acquiesced to the call of the superior outside 
force. 

“The real true union men are tiring of this misuse of power. 
Complaint is heard on every side against the tyranny practiced 
by the unpopular few who in the past 12 months have gotten into 


power in our locals through the great number of radicals brought 
into the union by the war work. 

“It does seem a pity that a man must sacrifice his personal lib- 
erty and desire to work honestly for his family’s support to have 
to obey the orders issued by paid head men in unions from head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, and who know absolutely nothing about 
our local conditions. 

“T believed in unions until recently, when I’ve been victimized 
by such methods as these lately. It is the hope of the old, right- 
thinking men that we may soon be rid of these paid agitators and 
go back to the time when unions actually did benefit the members, 


“This strike takes out 1100, who averaged $1 an hour for eight 
hours, or $8800 less a day is in hand for the support of our fami- 
lies. 

“Where is the fairness in all of this? Will someone please 
show me?” 

Here is a case where 1000 men, averaging $1 an hour for 
eight hours a day, have been compelled to stop work 
against their own wishes by reason of the dominating effort 
of unwise labor leaders who are determined to control com- 
pletely the operations of this shipbuilding plant. Eleven hun- 
dred men throw down their tools and stop work, causing a 
loss to themselves of $8800 a day and a loss to the world 
of the amount of work they would do. Forced by these un- 
scrupulous labor leaders, they have become slackers and 
shirkers not because they are not well paid, but merely to 
gratify the whim of the leaders who seek to show that they 
are earning their salaries by making a contest with the ship- 
building plant against some of the rules which it has estab- 
lished. 

Union labor niembers everywhere should see that in selling 
themselves body and soul to the contro] of these unserupu- 
lous labor leaders they are merely giving to these leaders the 
epportunity of making their own living without work, when 
it would be infinitely better if every labor leader was com- 
pelled to earn his living by the sweat of his own brow and 
not be a leech on honest laboring men. This country is full 
of labor leaders who have no, other reason for existence than 
their ability to leech a living out of the honest toil of the 
real laboring people. In order to do this they are constantly 
fomenting strikes and seeking to create hostility between 
employers and employes. They are void of conscience. At 
heart they lack all true sense of morality. ‘Their work in 
the long run has proven a tremendous curse rather than an 
advantage to laboring men. If labor unions had always 
maintained the high standard with which some of them 
started out, of requiring character and efficiency as a pre- 
requisite to membership, they might have gathered into these 
organizations nearly all of the best mechanics in the coun- 
try. In that case membership in a labor union would have 
been a badge of credit; now it is not merely a badge of dis- 
credit, but of servitude to radical labor leeches. These labor 
unions have thus placed a premium on inefficiency and slacker- 
ism, and have made membership open to every man, however 
worthless he may be in ability or in character. 

To a large extent these unions are controlled by foreigners 
or by men of Bolshevistic tendencies who are without honor 
as to themselves or to the organizations which they dominate. 
A membership of a foreigner in a labor union is worth more 
to him than is citizenship to the rest of us, for why become a 
citizen when by joining the union he can aid his fellow- 
radicals to control the labor vote! For the safety of Amer- 
ica no foreigner should be allowed to belong to a union and 
vote with the union in controlliag the Government of the 
United States when he is barred from voting as a citizen 
of this country. Honest, intelligent laboring citizens of 
America need to drive such an element out of labor unions 
and restore these unions and completely change the methods 
of these unions or else withdraw from membership and stand 
as free men unshackled by the chains of slavery which they 
now permit radical leaders and the foreign members to forge 
around their very souls. 
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Exigent Necessity for Passage of the Dyestuffs Bill. 


HERE is no need to despair of the United States Senate 

while there are men in it such as Senator Knox. True, 
the slowness of that august body is sometimes nauseating to 
those who believe in doing things, particularly things admit- 
tedly right, without a long courtship of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but in its leisurely way the Senate has made more 
bad bills good than the catalogue of legislation recounts. 

Much as we applaud the efforts of Senators to secure con- 
sideration for those special tariff measures which have as 
their one and fixed purpose the upbuilding of important indus- 
tries which the war showed could be made to prosper in this 
country, and which before the war were alien industries in 
alien territory, it is to be regretted that they permitted them- 
selves to make use of the dyestuffs bill as a club with which 
to force the other measures to the front. 

It is difficult to get it into the heads of some statesmen that 
the chemical industry is more vital to the nation than its 
navy and its army combined. That is going mighty strong, 
but it is the truth. The dyestuffs bill is not a measure to 
protect an industry so much as it is a measure to protect the 
United States. Democrats, led by the President, are for it; 
the Republicans in general are for it, and no element in public 
life has appeared which has been able to advance against it 
arguments that hold water. But when the bill, having been 
whipped into shape by the Finance Committee, finally had 
the right of way in the Senate, the exigent necessity for pass- 
age was lost sight of while Senators discussed everything 
in the world except the measure itself. 

In these circumstances, Senator Knox, with delicious sar- 
casm, declared, “I do not wish to appear odd, but the few ob- 
servations I intend to make will be about the measure that 
is before the Senate, namely, the dyestuffs bill,” and he pro- 
ceeded to present an unanswerable argument in favor of 
passage. Said he: 


“I am willing to start from the premises laid down by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message to the Congress, and 
that is upon the theory that one thing that we have learned, if 
we have learned anything, out of the grievous experiences of the 
past four years, is that the forces that held the legions of civiliza- 
tion at bay and almost overcame them were the spectacled chem- 
ists of Germany. I agree with the President that as a measure 
of preparedness it is essential that there shall be built up and 
maintained in this country a dye industry unsurpassed by that of 
any other country. 

“I do not propose to advance the ordinary arguments that have 
been used to support that proposition, but I am satisfied that if 
Senators will pause to consider they will agree with me that the 
whole face of the world has been changed by the creative or 
synthetic chemist within the last 10 or 15 years. We have at 
last discovered a fundamental truth, and that is that anything 
that we can analyze accurately and ascertain its constituent ele- 
ments, that thing we can create. I was told by an eminent chem- 
ist not long ago, ‘If you give me a water-power and a mountain 
of limestone, I can almost put the farmer out of business. I can 
make starch: I can make sugar; I can make other foods essential 
for the maintenance of mankind.’ 

“Mr. President, this country, with its vast wealth, with its rapid 
progress, with its enormous population, and the speed with which 
we have been moving along the pathway of civilization, has over- 
looked many of the things which seem small, but which, when 
you come to examine them critically and carefully, are perhaps 
among the greatest of our assets. 

“Why was Germany in the position that her chemists have 
achieved much more than the chemists of this or any other coun- 
try? The simple fact is that in Germany they do not burn their 
coal; they roast it. They make coke as a fuel, and they utilize 
their by-products for their chemical purposes, and especially for 
the manufacture of dyes. In Germany there is not a single bee- 
hive oven. A beehive over is the old-fashioned oven in which 
the coke is burned, and the gases and the smoke escape into the 
atmosphere. In the United States probably not more than half of 
the coke that is manufactured, is manufactured in the by-product 
oven that is used exclusively in Germany, I would amaze you 
if I were to read to you the value of the by-products which pass 
off from these beehive ovens in the United States and pass up the 


smokestacks of the factories, where the gases and the other by- 
products are not utilized. 

“T have here a‘table taken from the testimony that was given 
before the committee, which shows the total amount absolutely 
wasted in the course of a year to be in value $930,188,000. It is 
given by States, and if there is any Senator who is curious to 
know the loss in his own State, I shall be only too glad to read 
it. Referring to the State of Utah, for instance, the loss here is 
$9,999,000. It runs from four to eight and ten million dollars 
in the various States, up to the State of Pennsylvania, where the 
loss is $329,000,000 per annum. 

“Although the products of destructive distillation vary within 
wide limits, yet the following table may serve to give an approxi- 
mate idea of what may be got from a ton of soft coal: 

“From one ton of soft coal you get 12,000 cubic feet of gas; 
liquor (washings), ammonium sulphate, 7 to 25 pounds; tar, 120 
pounds, from which when redistilled we get benzene, 10 to 20 
pounds ; toluene, 3 pounds; xylene, 1144 pounds; phenol, % pound; 
naphthalene, *4 of a pound; anthracene, 4 pound; pitch, 80 
pounds, and coke, 1200 to 1500 pounds. 

“While those are the products of a ton of coal, and there are 
only eight or ten of them in number, yet the chemists will make 
tens of thousands of articles out of these products by the syn- 
thetic process. They make the explosives that kill, and they make 
the medicines that cure, 

“Take a cord of wood, for instance. A cord of wood, 128 cubic 
feet, is subjected to a process of destructive distillation and yields, 
first, 50 bushels of charcoal, 11,500 cubic feet of gas, 25 gallons of 
tar, 10 gallons of crude wood alcohol, and 200 pounds of crude 
acetate of lime. 

“Mr. President, if this measure were a project to invest a bil- 
lion dollars of Government money for the purpose of building up 
an industry that would save a billion dollars a year and be a 
great factor in our preparedness against another destructive war, 
I would favor it; but it is not that. The gentlemen who propose 
to build up these industries propose to do it at their own expense, 
and all that they ask the Government of the United States to do 
is to prevent for a period of three years the importation into this 
country of such dyes as are made here in merchantable quantities. 
The proposition is reasonable. It has nothing to do with the 
tariff. It is not a question of tariff legislation. It is a question 
of wise, far-seeing preparedness and of wise, far-seeing economy.” 


In spite, therefore, of lying reports sent out by some news- 
paper correspondents, one of whom declared in his paper that 
the bill proposed tariffs of more than 3000 per cent, whereas, 
in fact, the bill simply continues in effect the tariff rates 
written in the statute books previously by Democrats, Senator 
Knox is incontroevertibly correct in declaring that the proposi- 
tion “has nothing to do with the tariff.” It is a measure for 
national preparedness, but it is that sort of preparedness 
which costs the taxpayer nothing, yet provides the nation 
with a superb defense in case of war. 


+ 


LIBERTY BONDS AND EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
AS SEEN BY A SOUTHERN BANKER. 


HE views of a leading Southern banker in regard to the 

action of the Government in bringing about an effort to 
force Liberty Bonds out of the banks are expressed in a letter 
to Secretary of the Treasury Houston, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 





“In my opinion, one of the present troubles is the result of the 
United States Government redeeming its bonds too rapidly. I do 
not believe it is fair or just, or good business, for the United 
States Government to try to force the holders to sell their Govy- 
ernment bonds at the present time. 

“The people of the United States were requested by Mr. 
McAdoo to buy Government bonds at par, and then were told im- 
mediately afterwards that it would be a sin and a sliame for any 
loyal citizen to sell them in the market. Now the Government 
waits until the bonds become depressed about 10 per cent, to 90, 
and then gets the Federal Reserve Bank to raise rates, and 
threaten the holders to lose théir income if they do not sell the 
Liberty Bonds at a loss. 

“While the Government is trying to force the holders to sell 
bonds at 10 per cent discount, the Government is, with the other 
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hand, trying to buy from these loyal citizens, who loaned the Gov- 
ernment money at a time of great Government need, their bonds 
at a heavy discount of 10 per cent. 

“I hope you will issue some order to the Federal Reserve banks 
requiring them to lower their money-lending trate on Government 
bonds, and thereby keep some sort of faith with the loyal citizens 
who have been borrowing money on Liberty Bonds. 

“This war was fought for the benefit of several generations, and 
the Government should not. buy in and redeem Government bonds 
at the present time, but issue more bonds, if necessary, in order 
to spread out the burden of war financing over 30 or 50 years. 

“You would be doing your country a-great good if you can have 
the excess profits tax law, repealed quickly, and thereby stop the 
excessively rich from withholding dividend distributions from peo- 


ple of average means, and enabling the excessively rich to gather 
in the holdings of the average’ citizen, who do not care to hold the 
stock unless it pays dividends. 

“I have a letter from Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the 
MANUFACTURERS REcorD, dated February 14, reading as follows: 

“Did you read the editorial quoting a prominent banker as ap- 
proving of forcing Liberty Bonds out of the banks in order that 
they may be locked up in strong-boxes of big estates? That doc- 
trine if carried out will feed the fires of Bolshevism and endanger 
the nation’s life.’ 

“T am satisfied that some of the leading New York gamblers are 
trying to bring on a panic for the purpose of acquiring stock, 
knowing that the country is headed for tremendously prosperous 
times.” 





Dregs two years of German atrocities against civiliza- 
tion and the constant murder of our own people on the 
high seas, with no action whatever on our part to protect our- 
selves and our citizens from this ruthless warfare against us., 
President Wilson called Congress into session and in doing 
"so said: 

“The recent course of the Imperial German Government is, in 


fact, nothing less than war against the Government and the people 
of the United States.” 


And Congress, in declaring war on Germany, said: 


“* * * That war had been thrust upon the United States 
by the German Government.” 


On June 14, 1917, President Wilson said: 

“It is plain enough how we were forced into war. The extraor- 
dinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment left us no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in de- 
fense of our rights and as a free people and of our honor as a sov- 
ereign Government.” 


In these statements and in, others made by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo in calling for subscriptions to Liberty Bonds, there was 
no suggestion that we had entered the war for altruistic and 
unselfish reasons. Indeed, we entered the war wholly from 
the selfish purpose of trying to save ourselves from destruc- 
tion. ; 

From the beginning of the agitation to the effect that we 
had entered the war from altruistic reasons the MANUFAC- 
TURERS ReEcorp has unceasingly taken the ground that that 
claim would produce. friction with our Allies, for they could 
not possibly help knowing that this was not only false, but 
was a direct slap in the face. It is, therefore, greatly to be 
regretted that in President Wilson’s correspondence with 
the Allies last week he should have used such an expression 
as “the American Government feels that it cannot sacrifice 
the principles for which it entered the war to gratify the 
improper ambition of one of its associates. or to purchase a 
temporary appearance of calm in the Adriatic at the price of 
a future world conflagration.” 

America entered the war not from any principle of set- 
tling the boundaries of all the countries of the world, nor did 
it enter the war from any thought whatever of making the 
world safe for democracy. On the eontrary it entered the 
war, as President Wilson said, because Germany was making 
war upon us and we could not maintain a self-respecting Gov- 
ernment and not meet Germany’s defiance of all our rights 
and Germany’s murder of our own people, whose bones 
whitened the sands beneath the ocean. 

The statement made by, President Wilson now only serves 
to irritate, and justly irritate, our Allies. The charge against 
Italy that its desire to protect’ itself in the Adriatic is an 
“improper ambition” is, well calculated to create a burning, 
bitter resentment to America, and it is lamentable that Presi- 
dent Wilson has again placed himself in a position of stirring 
every possible feeling of animosity of our European Allies 
against this country. © However, much they may seek in 


It Is Not Our Place to 


Regulate All Europe. 


diplomatic language to disguise their feelings, we know that 
deep down at heart they are bitterly resenting our assump- 
tion of altruism and unselfishness, which, in effect, says that 
they were neither altruistic nor unselfish. 

For two years we added billions to our wealth by standing 
aside and permitting the barbarism of Germany almost to 
destroy the civilization of Europe, and we fertilized our pros- 
perity with the blood of millions of soldiers who died in our 
defense just as much as in defense of France and Italy and 
Belgium and Great Britain. We then sowed the seeds of long 
years of hatred. : 

Temporarily, we helped to deaden the power of this hatred 
by entering the war late in the contest. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we revived this spirit of hatred by claiming all the 
credit for winning the war, and claiming in the spirit of the 
Pharisee that we were different from other nations, and that 
to us had been committeed “the moral leadership of the 
world.” 

Our Allies lost on the battlefield many millions of men and 
they poured out billions of money, staking their all upon the 
struggle, and in doing so they saved us, for German’s definite 
intention was after having overrun Europe to conquer and 
destroy America. Secretary McAdoo himself, speaking of- 
ficially in behalf of Liberty Bonds, said that if Germany 
should conquer America it would demand an indemnity of at 
least half of our estimated wealth of $120,000,000,000. 

Our loss on the battlefield was not one-fiftieth as great as 
that of our Allies, and much of this loss was due to the 
non-preparedness of our country, which for nearly two years 
after the war opened in Europe was kept from preparedness 
by President Wilson’s determined fight against it. He fought 
preparedness as vigorously aS was possible, and he denounced 
those who favored preparedness, but viewing our compara- 
tively small loss in men and in money as against the terrific 
drain on the life-blood of our Allies, we have undertaken to 
say what shall be the terms of peace and what shall be the 
plans for the future. Instead of driving ‘on to Berlin” and 
there settling the terms of peace (and in doing so we would 
have made Bolshevism impossible and also impossible the 
capture of Russia by Germany, which is now under way). 
President Wilson stayed the march of the American and the 
Allied armies and he forced an armistice which gave to Ger- 
many its present ability to develop Bolshevism everywhere 
else except in its own country and to fasten its hold upon 
Russia, and in the not distant future begin another war for 
world domination. The mistake of stopping short of Berlin 
and there dictating the terms of peace was possibly the most 
terrific blunder ever made in history. The loss which the 
world will pay in men and money as a result of that blunder 
will be many times greater tham would have been the eost in 
men and money in going “on to Berlin.” 

It ill becomes us, therefore, viewed from every standpoint, 
to dictate’ the terms of peace or to say to Italy and France 
and Belgium and England what they shall or shall not do. 
They bore the brunt of the struggle. They lived by the side 
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of Germany which, in effect, is by the side of Hell itself. 
They know all the mighty problems of the future in a way 
that our people cannot possibly comprehend. Infinitely better 
would it have been for us to have helped end the war and 
then withdrawn from Europe and permitted the victorious 
Allies to settle the future of Germany. 

It was not our place to seek to dominate the Peace Treaty. 
This was neither good for us nor for Europe. The inevitable 
result of trying to tie the League of Nations and the Peace 
Treaty into one contract so as to force America to enter the 
League of Nations was a mistake so stupendous that for cen- 
turies to come the world will suffer therefrom. We have 
created hatred in Europe where there should have been 
friendship. We have delayed the settlement of the peace of 
Europe by our own determination to rule Europe with an 
iron hand and to tell to the Governments of all of our Allies 
exactly what they should do or should not do. We used our 
money-power of wealth and of foodstuffs as the big club with 
which to force nations that had drained their life-blood 
almost to the dregs, and drained their food supply until mil- 
lions were starving, to take our terms or be left to starve 
financially and physically. That has been just about the posi- 
tion which America held during the long discussion of peace 
terms and the organization of the Leagne of Nations. And 
yet when American ministers then in Paris sent a written 
request to President Wilson that the Peace Conference be 
opened with some form of Divine worship or of prayer to 
Almighty God for guidance, the reply was sent back that there 
was no time for religious services. 

We had besought Almighty God's protecting care in saving 
us from the barbarism of Germany, asking that he give us 
victory on the battlefield, but when the victory came there 
was never one day set apart for thanksgiving, never one day 
of any official recognition of rendering unto Almighty God 
praise for hearing the prayers of petition which had gone up 
from all parts of this land. Is there any wonder that there 
is turmoil in Europe and turmoil in this country, and that 
there is today in Europe a spirit of hostility to America such 
as never existed before! 

From the beginning of the fight for the League of Nations, 
judging the future by the past, courting that President Wil- 
son had reversed himself on nearly every position which he 
had taken from the beginning of the war in 1914 until we 
entered the struggle, the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD has fully 
expected to see the time come when he would absolutely re- 
verse himself on the League of Nations and seek a way to 
withdraw from it, just as he did when having said we were 
too proud to fight, he reversed himself and proclaimed that 
we would throw the full power of this nation into the 
struggle. 

We are still confident that the opposition of the MANUFAC- 
TURERS Recorp to the League of Nations will yet be fully 
justified by the action of President Wilson himself in finding 
a way to withdraw from that ungodly organized scheme, and 
we shall welcome him back whenever he reverses himself on 
the League of Nations, unless he does it in such a way as to 
antagonize our Allies and intensify their distrust of America. 


+ 
> 


WE HAVE TRAMPLED NATIONAL HONOR 
INTO THE MIRE BY DISHONORING THE 
NATION'S BONDS. 

Office of Jas. Gould, Road, Drainage, Municipal Bonds, 


County Warrants. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., February 16. 





Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have no desire to be in the limelight, nor am I seeking pub- 
licity, but your article of February 12, on page 93, so completely 
fills the bill and covers my view of the present conditions of affairs 
that I cannot but write this letter of endorsement. 

A great majority of us who bought bonds of the various issues 
during the war bought very largely over our capacity and bought 


them solely with the view to help the Government and with the 
promise from the banks to assist in carrying these securities until 
such time as they could be met.out of current earning. I know 
there were thousands of investors who lost their initial payments, 
and, speaking for myself, I was either forced to sell my bonds or 
pay an excessive rate of interest to carry them. This Government 
has not carried, in good faith, with her investors, and if the time 
should ever come where the Government would have to appeal, as 
they did before, to the mass of the people, she would have to pay 
the sume rate of interest to get money as individuals or fall down 
on her loan. It seems to me that they need a shaking up in the 
administration, at least, at the head of the Government. 

I hope your paper will continue in its open and aggressive 
policy of hitting in the high places as well as the low places 
where you think you are right. Jas. GOULD. 

The bonds of the United States have been deliberately dis- 
honored by the Government itself. Every honest business man 
regards his financial obligations as sacred, but here is the 
xovernment of the richest country on earth through its Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks going the limit of breaking faith with 
millions of bond buyers and deliberately doing its utmost to 
make its own bonds a discredited and discreditable collateral. 
Men are now actually ashamed to offer the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, which should be the best banking collateral on 
earth, to any bank for a loan. Nothing in the history of the 
American Government for a century shows such utter disre- 
gard of honor and integrity and plighted faith. The very 
thought of such a thing is sickening, and yet there are bankers 
who think they think straight who actually uphold such action 
on the part of the Federal Reserve Bank. We have thrown 
national honor and national integrity to the winds. Aye. 
worse, we have trampled them into the very mire and gloated 
over our deed. 

pcctitcaianctimhlialeaie iecdatiim 


MR. COLBY’S RECORD AND HIS APPOINTMENT 


HE appointment of Mr. Bainbridge Colby as Secretary of 
State is a slap in the face of every decent, God-fearing 
American who believes in the supremacy of law. . 

Aside from his political activities, which have been distin- 
guished by his inability to stay on one side of the line, Mr. 
Celby is chiefly known to his countrymen as the author of an 
attack oi war-time prohibition. 

In the summer of 1918 the Ilun menace was at its height. 
The new, and what proved to be the final, offensive of the Hun 
hordes was in process of organization. Paris was again in 
peril. -—Men went to bed at night with prayers on their lips, 
heseeching the Almighty that enough American troops were 
at last in France to stay the tide. The vast operation which 
was to overwhelm the German armies had not begun. The 
tradition of victory still remained with the Hun, and none in 
all the Allied countries could be found who dared to hope for 
decisive victory before a 1919 campaign. 

In such circumstances the great and vital factor behind the 
lines was shipbuilding, and the Congress of the United States, 
in order to increase the tonnage output, had under considera- 
tion a war-time prohibition act, which later became law. At 
the psychological moment, when influence this way or that 
seemed likely to determine the vote of Congress, Mr. Hurley, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, and Mr. Colby, a member of 
the Board, issued statements declaring that prohibition would 
be a deterrent to ship production, and Mr. Colby declared that 
the elimination of beer would reduce etticiency 25 per cent. If 
true, this meant that the enactment of prohibition would lose 
the war. 

Mr. Colby was entitled to his opinion, but the point is that 
at the moment he made his statement there was in the offices 
of the Shipping Board conclusive documentary evidence to 
prove that not only would prohibition not do what Mr. Colby 
said it would do, but that, on the contrary, it in practice had 
increased efficiency 25 per cent. 

On July 11, 1918, the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD devoted more 
than two full pages to the production of documents proving 
that both Mr. Hurley and Mr. Colby had not known what they 
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were talking about or were so interested in perpetuating 
“booze” that their enthusiasm got the better of their judg- 
ment. 

We quote some statements in that article in reference to 
Mr. Colby. 

“Mr. Colby of the Shipping Board expressed (at the Senate 
hearing) great regret because his testimony for the ‘wets’ ap- 
peared in the Washington papers as an advertisement. He said 
that the Washington Post had informed him that the Washington 
Times had sent the ad. over and that it had been paid for by 
‘Bob’ Crain. The Times is a violent pro-beer organ and Crain 
is a brewery attorney.” 

Dr. Havergal Sheppard of the National Service Section of 
the Shipping Board testified : 

“Fifty per cent of the shipyards in the United States are in 
prohibition territery. Mr. Colby’s statement is a slander on the 
men in these yards.” 

From a telegram read at the Senate hearing from the North- 
west: 

“Today's publication Bainbridge Colby statement aroused im- 
mediate, continuing ridicule; condemnation unanimous.” 

And document after document was brought forward to show 
that the Colby statements has no basis in fact. 


“In the light of these facts,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
“Mr. Hurley and Mr. Colby owe an apology to the nation.” 

“Mr. Colby seemed greatly surprised to find that his testimony 
had been published in a full-page advertisement in a Washington 
paper, and was apparently very much disturbed to learn that 
Robert Crain, a Baltimore lawyer, who for years has been an 
attorney for the brewery interests of the country, was responsible 
for the payment of that advertisement. 

“Was Mr. Colby so innocent that he did not know he was testi- 
fying directly in behalf of the brewery and other liquor interests, 
and was he so guileless as to imagine that Robert Crain, the ever- 
watchful, astute political attorney for the brewery interests, and 
unwisely made chairman of the National Thrift Stamps Commit- 
tee for Maryland, would not use every power that he could pos- 
sibly bring to bear in favor of the liquor interests of the country?” 

The Board of Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church issued a statement in which it pointed out that Mr. 
Hurley and Mr. Colby were criticised “solely because neither 
Mr. Hurley nor Mr. Colby produced one iota of evidence to 
support their assertions. They were invited time and again 
to do so, but they did not quote the opinion of a single ship- 
builder; they did not recite any statistics or facts that had 
come to their knowledge.” 

We did not then charge Mr. Colby or Mr. Hurley with intel- 
lectual dishonesty, and we do not now. It appeared that the 
enthusiasm of both men for the “wet” interests was so great 
that it blinded them to the faets in the case and led them into 
the expression cf opinions which had no basis in logie or in 
fact. That, we ‘ins, is embezzlement of influence, for when 
men in high position give an expression of opinion on some 
subject concerning which, on account of their position, they 
are assumed to have special knowledge, they, in fact, deceive 
the country if the basis for such opinions is either complete 
ignorance or a refusal to recognize the facts presented for 
their attention. 

Mr. Colby, then, is notoriously, even unctiously, a “wet.” 
That would not, it is true, be a bar sinister to office in ordi- 
nary circumstances. But when there is a malicious, insidious 
and amply financed campaign afoot to nullify not merely the 
statutes, but also the provisions of the Constitution; when 
political time-servers are arousing themselves to action and 
proposing all sorts of schemes to nullify the fundamental law, 
it is an insult to law-abiding citizens of the country to call to 
the highest appointive post in the national service a man of 
Mr. Colby’s antecedents and present connections. A man who 
fought for the liquor interests and used his high official po- 
sition whence to issue testimony favorable to “booze” that 
had no basis whatever in fact is not a man fitted to fill the 
office of Secretary of State. He cannot command the conti- 
dence of the majority of the people. 

Not without reason have men long suspected that in the 


White House there are influences and impulses wholly hostile 
to prohibition. And to that influence is now added the ap- 
thority of the head of the Cabinet, an office the occupant of 
which automatically would succeed to the Presidency in case 
of the death or disability of two other living men. 
prising that talk of evading the prohibition law is widespread 
when citizens are told that the Administration views the law 
with suspicion and would be glad to have it out of the way? 
If the nesting-place of nullification is to be in the White 
House itself, no wonder that the Governor of New Jersey 
flaunts his desire to flout the national authority in the faces of 
Federal officers and urges his Legislature to enact a nullifying 
statute. 

It is stated in Washington that the President has a right to 
name whom he will as members of the Cabinet, whether they 
be fitted or not fitted for the positions. It is a right the valid- 
ity of which we question. Legally, of course, he can summon 
any citizen for Cabinet duty. But there are men in this coun- 
try who, by long consecration to exacting duties and by abili- 
ties repeatedly displayed in the circumstances of high en- 


Is it sur- 


deavor, have earned a pre-eminence which not only entitles 
them to the honor which is everywhere the rightful attribute 
of high office, but which also dedicates them to the service of 
the country, especially when exigent requirements demand 
that the sovereign interests of the people be assured the best 
possible representation. Each of the executive departments 
was organized for the national interest, and by common ac- 
ceptance it has been understood since the days of Washington 
that the post of Secretary of State should be filled by a man 
of notable experience and capacity, fitted to shape foreign 
policy and direct the relations of this nation with others. It 
has been an office honored by a long line of famous occupants, 
men who stood for something in the national mind, men who 
had earned the right to be spokesmen for the country. To 
fill the office with some personal appointee, irrespective of his 
qualifications, is not only to ignore the traditions of the re- 
public, which in such cases should be binding, not only to 
deprive men of fine yearnings of the incentive which brilliant 
service requires, but it is also to rob the nation of that intel- 
lectual and character representation to which it is entitled. 

It is not true that confirmation of Presidential appointees 
to the Cabinet by the President is merely a routine of prac- 
tice. Close examination of the fitness of the appointee is a 
duty incumbent on the Senate quite as much as it is its duty 
to examine carefully all treaties submitted for approval. Must 
the Senate, by some law of routine, be a participant in the re- 
warding of unfitness and the subordination of the national 
interests to political or other influences? Quite otherwise. 

It may be that Mr. Colby has qualifications of which the 
nation knows nothing. It may be that he is skilled in the 
knowledge of international law and practice, and of such 
mental caliber that he can measure up straightway with the 
astute diplomats who happen at this time to be representing 
their own countries. It may be that in these tense times, 
when genius in the State Department is required as never 
before, that Mr. Colby will blossom into bigness and fill the 
great shoes of his predecessors. But it will be pertinent for 
the Senate to examine carefully into the auguries portending 
such a miracle. Time was in Athens when every citizen, it 
was boasted, was fit to take the place of Pericles, but it is 
recorded, nevertheless, that the great city did not avail itself 
of these profuse intellectual riches. It may be that this nation 
can survive the apotheosis of mediocrity which has distin- 
guished Mr. Wilson’s selection of Cabinet members, but we 
doubt if there are any citizens anywhere who will seriously 
argue that the public interests can be served better by men of 
little ability than by men of really remarkable attainments. 
If Mr. Colby was swimming in the pond of eligibles for the 
post he has been summoned to fill, it is not recorded that he 
himself knew it. But the President was not fishing for 
whales, and the bait he used, as shown in the Lansing corre- 
spondence, could have been expected to attract only minnows. 
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The Railroads Are Largely Responsible for the Bad Methods of 
Cotton Handling. 


N February 5 we published a letter from Mr. W. H. 
O Gatchell, Staff Officer of the Southern Railway, in re- 
gard to the bad baling and handling of cotton, suggesting 
that this important question should be taken up by the South. 
In commenting on that letter we called attention to the fact 
that the railroads were really more responsible for the bad 
handling of cotton than any other interest, since the railroads 
had always refused to give any better rate on well-compressed 
cotton, of which they could carry a much larger quantity per 
ar, than on badly compressed cotton, and we raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the railroads were now prepared to do 
their part. 

Years ago when the round bale was commanding such uni- 
versal commendation in this and other countries, possessing 
advantages of exceptional value from every standpoint of 
handling, and of safety from fire, a vigorous effort was made 
to induce the railroads to grant some concession in freight 
based on the fact that they could load a very much larger 
quantity in a car than they could of the old badly compressed 
square bales. 

The railroads refused to do this. Apparently they were 
under the domination of the interests which controlled the 
compresses, and some of them were interested financially, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the old compresses, and through this 
combination of circumstances they helped to kill off the better 
baling of cotton. 

The vested interests, which have been leeches uppn the 
whole cotton trade of the South for generations, in some way 
had sufficient power to keep Southern railroads from co- 
operating for the benefit of better baling, better compressing 
and a lower rate of insurance on cotton. The railroads con- 
tinued to charge on these good bales, of which they could carry 
a much larger quantity in pounds per car, the same freight 
rate as on the barbarously handled bales which have cursed 
the cotton trade of the country. 

British steamship interests were glad to give a very much 
lower rate on this better baled cotton than on the old badly 
compressed, badly covered square bale, but Southern railroads 
were so short-sighted or were so dominated by the compress 
interests that they refused to help their section as much as the 
English steamship interests were willing to do. 

This is a sad commentary upon the intelligence with which 
the railroads of the South were then managed, and we have 
not yet seen any proof that they are prepared to do any 
better than they did then. , : 

Some of the vested interests in cotton handling and cotton 
marketing have been leeches on this trade to a greater extent, 
probably, than ever existed on any other great industry. They 
have robbed the cotton when it was compressed, then they 
have robbed it when it was sold, and robbed it when it was 
resold, and for years they have gathered what has been known 
as “the city crop,” made up of the samples which they have 
pulled from the bales, in the aggregate amounting to many 
thousands of bales per year. 

The railroads have treated the cotton industry as barba- 
rously as have these interests. When delivered to them they 
have left cotton in uncovered sheds, unprotected from the 
Weather, and often they have left it lying on the ground 
around their depots. They have never encouraged the protec- 
tion of cotton from the weather. They have never encouraged 
its better baling, and they have never taken‘any part in sys- 
tematizing the handling of cotton, but with an indifference to 
one of the world’s most important products, they have treated 
it as no other railroads in the world have treated any im- 
portant product of their region. 

We are glad that Mr. Gatchell, on the part of the railroads, 


raised the question as to whether the activity of the American 
Cotton Association will lead to the better baling and handling 
of cotton, because the issue which he has raised comes di- 
rectly back to the railroads themselves, for they are the guilty 
people. It has always been within their power to force the 
better baling of cotton. They could have said, “We will give 
a lower freight rate to any bale, round or square, which is 
protected from the weather and from the danger of fire by 
the right kind of covering, and of which we can load a larger 
quantity per car.” 3ut instead of doing this they have ap- 
parently worked in collusion with the interests which have 
robbed the cotton growers and the cotton consumers. If the 
railroad men of the South are really at heart in earnest for 
the better baling and handling of cotton, it is entirely within 
their power to bring this about, and it cannot be brought about 
without their co-operation and their leadership. 

Writing to Mr. Gatchell in reply to his letter in the Manu- 
FACTURERS Recorp, President J. S. Wannamaker of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association said: 

“T have just read your article appearing in the issue of the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp of February 5. 

“The American Cotton Association is receiving the support of 
practically every legitimate line of the cotton industry and the 
endorsement and support of business interests, nation-wide and 
abroad. Our aims, objects and purposes are based upon economic 
reforms, and as the result of our work every legitimate line of the 
cotton industry will be benefited. In our organization we now 
cover the entire cotton-producing section of America, including 
Arizona and California. 

“There is an annual loss to the American cotton crop of 
$75,000 000 annually, as shown by the statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, from country damage; that is, 
from cotton being left exposed to the weather, unprotected by 
warehouses, and our first piece of constructive work is to use 
every effort to have warehouses erected in every county and 
parish of the cotton belt, locally owned and controlled, and suffi- 
cient to house the entire cotton crop of each county or parish. In 
addition to this and in line with it we are also urging that each 
ginner erect a warehouse in connection with. his gin, and we are 
using every effort to induce the people to warehouse their cotton 
immediately, pointing out the fact that it is criminally wasteful to 
allow cotton to lie on the ground. We are pushing a tremendous 
campaign along this line, and the United States Department of 
Warehousing is co-operating with us, and we also have the co- 
operation and assistance of the various State departments on 
warehousing. 

“Seventy per cent of the American cotton crop is sold during 
the three short harvesting months; the cotton passes into the 
hands of the gambler and manipulator and speculator, and as a 
result brings profits to them that-should come to the producer. 
And in addition to this they usually add an enormous profit, so 
that they enormously penalize the consumer of cotton goods. We 
insist that cotton should be warehoused and marketed over a 
period of 12 months, only being sold as there is a legitimate de- 
mand from the manufacturer at a profitable price, and we can see 
no necessity for 12 middlemen standing between the producer of 
the raw cotton and the consumer of cotton goods, sucking the life- 
blood from both. 

“Europe is practically without middlemen. Europe teaches in 
its leading universities the commercial side of life, comprising the 
fullest commercial course, including the commercial side of pro- 
duction. This practically results in Europe furnishing men for 
the marketing end of our cotton crop. It is about time that the 
American universities and colleges realized the tremendous im- 
portance and the absolute necessity of putting in full departments 
along this line, not only in the interest of increased production, 
but also for the purpose of turning out men thoroughly equipped 
for the business side of life, and we should also pay some attention 
to the reclamation, preservation and de-elopment of our natural 
resources, 

“Concerning the proper baling of cotton. I am delighted to 
note that you are advocating this. The greatest combination in 
America for the preventing of economic reforms in the baling of 
cotton, is the compress people and their agreement with the trans- 
portation companies. Cotton is baled in America uneconomically 
and in a criminally wasteful manner. It is estimated that the 
baling of the American cotton crop and its uneconomic handling 
~auses an annual loss of $200,000,000. Producers are penalized 
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G per cent tare, the cotton goes through the gin after being assas- 
sinated, cut and recut, to the compresses, where it is unloaded, 
compressed, reloaded, and from there goes to the recompress, 
where the same operation is again performed, and it reaches 
Europe in a disreputable condition. This 6 per cent tare applies 
to every bale of cotton in America, whether sold at home or 
abroad. Every country on the globe that produces cotton bales it 
more economically than it is baled in America. Even Africa and 
India compress the bale at the gin, and a bale of cotton is never 
permitted to be cut after baling. It is compressed at the gin to 
around 50 pounds density, and not even a cotton hook is per- 
mitted to go into the bale. 

“In America the freight on cotton is from three to four times 
higher than on other necessary commodities. 

“With your great influence you can practically secure what we 
have been so ardently working for these many years—proper and 
economic baling of the American cotton crop. I urge that you 
support this reform. I am glad to note that you advocate it. It 
has been fought from time immemorial by the vested interests. If 
you will take up the fight and push it, you will bring blessings not 
only to the present generations, but to generations unborn. 

“In this connection, if you would urge that the railroads erect 
sheds over their cotton platforms for the protection of cotton 
standing on the platforms for transportation, you will save an 
enormous loss. Your transportation companies protect a bag of 
peanuts, a bale of hay, worth a few dollars, and neglect the bale 
of cotton, worth vastly more. The product that brings us the 
balance of trade, maintains our gold reserve, furnishing nine- 
tenths of the clothing of the world, is permitted to stand out in 
the weather on the platforms of the transportation companies, 
absolutely unprotected. This loss falls upon the producer, but in 
like manner it falls upon the consumer of cotton goods, as, of 
course, it forces him in the long run to pay a higher price for the 
same, 

“Tt is a matter of amazement to me that the transportation 
companies do not take a greater interest in the reforms for which 
we are working. Your company contributes to the reclamation of 
waste lands, to the development of agriculture and other lines 
that will furnish them with products to transport, and this great 
crop is entirely and absolutely ignored. 

What will your company do? Will you assist us in this 
matter? What will you do? 

“We sincerely hope and beg that you will call a conference of 
the officials of the transportation companies and ascertain what 
co-operation and assistance they will give us in our campaign for 
these economic reforms.” 


—_—_—__—__—_@—_____—__ 


COMMUNITY | VALUE OF PUBLIC-SPIRITED 
MEN CANNOT BE ESTIMATED. 


N a remarkable address delivered recently before the 

Chamber of Commerce of Middletown. O., Mr. George M. 
Verity, president of the American Rolling Mill Co. of that 
city, gave a striking demonstration of the powerful influence 
for a higher standard of citizenship which one forceful and 
public-spirited man can exercise in a community. ‘There is 
some reason for thinking that Middletown has become some- 
what accustomed to looking for important announcements 
from Mr. Verity, but even if such were the case, it is not too 
much to say that the plans just outlined constitute an event 
of exceptional moment in the development of Middletown and 
in its civic and industrial life. 

Perhaps the one thing which stands out pre-eminently is the 
fact that the human side of Mr. Verity overshadows the exec- 
utive. His interest in the moral and spiritual advancement 
of the community with which he is so actively identified is 
most acute. In fact, it is clear that the welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen, the betterment of living conditions, improve- 
ment of the school system and the extension of social services 
are prime factors in his program of expansion. Among Mr. 
Verity’s constructive recommendations are included the fol- 
lowing: A thousand members for the Chamber of Commerce 
in place of the present 350, immediate plans for raising a 
$1,000,000 memorial civie fund for the purpose of providing a 
new home for the Chamber of Commerce, enlarging the City 
Hospital, providing Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. buildings, 
increasing teachers’ salaries, providing public parks, and so’on. 

Mr. Verity announced that his company would feel justified 


in doubling the present capacity of their plant at a cost of 
$25,000,000 provided the situation in building-material lines 
would permit it. His address throughout was emphasized py 
sane industrial idealism and by cold business logic. ; 

There is really no way of measuring the constructive infiy. 
ence exercised by business leaders of the right sort. There 
are a lot of them in the South in the cotton-mill districts and 
in the industrial centers. Do the cities which are fortunate 
enough to have such men as citizens realize the debt they 
owe to them? Do they know that their actual cash value to 
a community often amounts to millions of dollars? They 
should know it. Something besides superb natural resources 
and a pleasant clime is essential for real growth. Directing 
genius is necessary to turn raw materials into the wealth of 
commerce. And the working people of a community, especially 
the younger generation, need and deserve to be noticed ; their 
requirements should have unselfish, disinterested study and 
consideration. 

The value to 2 community of far-sighted and public-spirited 
men, who show by their actions that they possess a keen ap- 
preciation of these social needs, cannot be overestimated. 
Their hands should be upheld in the constructive programs 
which they undertake, and they should be clearly recognized 
as the most powerful force in the business life of the country 
today ugainst Socialistic and destructive radicalism. 


—_—__—_—_@q______ 


“Bolshevism a Hell-Forged Instrument of the Hun.” 
By EuGENE THwIne, New York. 

I hope you are right in believing that good will come from 
repetition of the appeal against a godless and iniquitous 
League of Nations. 

This nation has seen, or has had opportunity to see, in the 
past few months, so many clear evidences of the traits and 
enmities and heavy costs and sacrifices of honor and inde- 
pendence and dangers of unworthy war which await it if it 
commits itself to the strange covenant that the wonder is no 
stronger outburst of popular protest has been heard. Many, 
I think, regard it as inconceivable, and therefore impossible, 
that we should commit so great an act of national insanity, 
and so, in a feeling of safety, they remain quiet. Others have 
had their minds and hearts filled with desire for a League of 
real fellowship and human service, and they are accepting the 
ccunterfeit because no genuine is offered, and they cannot 
believe this fraudulent thing is as bad as it really is. They 
are obstinately blind to its evils. They insist upon believing 
the thing they want to kelieve, regardless of whether it is 
true or not. That is the fatal habit of many Americans. 
That is why such bold and powerful utterances of truth as 
yours in the Manufacturers Record each week are such health- 
giving medicine in these days. 

It is sickening to see the success, growing greater con- 
tinually, of the hordes of assassins, destroyers of womanhood 
und Elasphemous of God in Russia. It is far more sickening 
to see the increasing complacency (as perhaps it would be 
fairer to say tolerance) of the great civilized nations towards 
these rampant fiends, and the rapid drift of the governments, 
which should destroy them, towards giving them legal stand- 
ing and freedom among the nations of earth. 


Bolshevism “is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


This hell-forged instrument of the Hun has indeed been 
wielded with fearful success thus far, and the Huns will not 
cast aside their most effective weapon for conquering the 
world until they have wrought more frightful disaster to 
civilization. If. Lloyd George imagines that pandering to 
Lenine and Trotsky, the servants of the Hun, will save Great 
Britain from invasion of India, or trouble in the Balkans, or 
further propaganda nearer home, the wonder is that he is s0 
blind. Only France seems to see things clearly, and she is 
in danger of being forced along the wrong way to avoid 
being deserted and left alone by those she thought her friends. 
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The President Himself Exposes the Neces ssity for Non- -Participation 
in the League of Nations 


N his Adriatic note of February 10, the President says “it 

is time to speak with the utmost frankness.” He then 
proceeds to mass his rhetoric in one of the most terrific bar- 
rages on the League of Nations yet brought forth. Every 
good American should read and ponder the following: 


“The Adriatic issue as it now presents itself raises the —_ 
mental question as to whether the American Government can 
on any terms co-operate with its European associates in the Paes 
work of maintaining the peace of the world by removing the 
primary causes of war. This Government does not doubt its 
ability to reach amicable understandings with the associated 
governments as to what constitutes equity and justice in inter- 
national dealings, for differences of opinion as to the best methods 
of applying just principles have never obscured the vital fact that 
in the main the several governments have entertained the same 
fundamental conception of what those principles are. But if 
substantial agreement on what is just and reasonable is not to 
determine international issues; if the country possessing the most 
endurance is pressing its demands rather than the country armed 
with a just cause is to gain the support of the Powers; if forcible 
seizure of coveted areas is to be permitted and condoned and is 
to receive ultimate justification by creating a situation so difficult 
that decision favorable to the aggressor is deemed a practical 
necessity ; if deliberately incited ambition is, under the name of 
national sentiment, to be rewarded at the expense of the small 
and the weak: if, in a word, the old order of things which brought 
so many evils on the world is still to prevail, then the time is 
not yet come when this Government can enter a Concert of Powers, 
the very existence of which must depend upon a new spirit and a 
new order. The American people are willing to share in such 
high enterprise, but many among them are fearful lest they become 
entangled in international policies and committed to international 
obligations foreign alike to their ideals and their traditions. To 
commit them to such a policy as that embodied in the latest 
Adriatic proposals and to obligate them to maintain in justice as 
against the claims of justice would be to provide the most solid 
ground for such fears. This Government can undertake no such 
grave responsibility. 

“The President desires to say that if it does not appear feé isible 
to secure acceptance of the just and generous concessions offered 
by the British, French, and American Governments to Italy in 
the joint memorandum of those Powers of December 9, 1919, which 
the President has already clearly stated to be the maximum con- 
cession that the Government of the United States can offer, the 
President desires to say that he must take under serious con- 
sideration the withdrawal of the treaty with Germany and the 
agreement between the United States and France of June 28, 
1919, which are now before the Senate, and permitting the terms 
of the European settlement to be independently established and 
enforced by the associated governments.” 

Repeatedly it has been charged that the President built his 
peace solution on a vision—a dream of conditions which did 
not exist. And now the President himself comes forward and 
solemnly declares if certain conditions which he outlines do 
not exist, “then the time is not yet come when this Govern- 
ment can enter a Concert of Powers, the very existence of 
which must depend upon a new spirit and a new order.” 

The conditions which would forever negative our participa- 
tion in the League, according to the President, are: (1) Fail- 
ure to determine international issues by agreement on what 
is just and reasonable; (2) the grant of support by the 
Powers to the country possessing the most endurance in press- 
ing its demands rather than the country armed with a just 
cause; (3) sanction of the forcible seizure of coveted areas 
by creating a situation so difficult that decision favorable to 
the aggressor is deemed a practical necessity ; (4) the reward- 
ing of deliberately incited ambition, in the name of national 
sentiment, at the expense of the small and weak; (5) the 
prevalence of the old order of things which brought so many 
evils on the world. 

Admittedly every one of the negativing five conditions 
characterized the Shantung settlement. Even while the Peace 
Conference was sitting, England was violating all five condi- 
tions by her seizure of Persia and Egypt. In the settlement 


of the intricate political problems of Europe, expediency has 
for centuries matched authority with justice and reason, and 
if there has been any change in Europe's attitude no practical 
demonstration of it has yet been given. It is “just and 
reasonable” that the unspeakable Turk be kicked out of the 
territory in Europe, which he raped generations ago, but he 
is to continue to dwell in the defiled habitations because the 
British and the French fear to hurt the feelings of their 
Moslem populations. And who are we, whose mass interest 
in these European settlements is as microscopically small as 
our ignorance of them is reversely vast, to issue our arbiter 


“ 


dicta as to what is “just and reasonable’? 

No one of the five conditions brought forward by the Presi- 
dent but if measured by the fact would drive Mr. Wilson 
himself into the camp of the irreconcilibles. In truth, “the 
time is not yet come” when the foundations of a new world 
rest firmly on the rocks 
by his own analysis, it is a 


order, as dreamed by the President, 
ef universal acceptation. But, 
house builded on shifting sands, unable to stand upright. “At 
the first opportunity,” in effect, 
are the pillars of the new have violated its sacred 
obligations and principles. This cannot be. there- 
fore, in this particular case, you journey back into the high- 
way I have marked out, no longer will 1 
nor will I carry out those commitments which I made to you 


says the President, “vou who 
order 


Unless, 


associate with you, 
in Paris.” 


That was a club—a “big stick’’—that compelled obedience. 
But suppose this Fiume affair had happened after we were 
already in the League; suppose the President had not been 
armed with the power of withdrawal, what, then, would have 
been Europe's answer to his ultimatum? All along we have 
said that the power of America to command peace in the world 
Untied, unfet 


enormous re- 


could best be exercised outside the League. 
tered and free of choice, with her 
sources, would be so mighty a power in the world that no 


America, 


nation, bent on aggression and the destruction of democracy 
would dare challenge the public sentiment of the United 
States. But 
a foreign council, 
obligations written down and the direction of her guns pre 
would find her authority limited solely to the free- 
and that would be no freedom at all. 


America bound aforetime to the decisions of 
her course marked out and charted, her 


scribed, 
dom of choice left her 

The President’s ultimatum has proved how much more 
mighty out of the League the United States is than in it. 

Who is there so credulous as to believe that the passions 
which have dominated the politics of Europe for generations 
have been changed over night? The flow of events since the 
armistice has been in ancient channels, 

“The American people are willing to share in such high 
enterprise, but many among them are fearful lest they be- 
come entangled in international policies and committed to 
international obligations foreign alike to their ideals and 
their traditions.” They have already been committed to 
them, so far as the Administration could commit them, in 
Persia and in Egypt, in Shantung and in Syria. And the 
League further would undertake to keep the American eagle 
awing with the revolving sun, to watch lest in the Himalayas 
some savage tribe burst over a boundary line, or some Balkan 
chief, impatient of authority, move to a neighboring. valley. 
“Foreign to their ideals and their traditions!” Why, the 
whole Covenant has from the beginning been utterly hostile 
to both. 

The President long since reached the conclusion that if hope 
of acquisition o new territory could be taken from the na- 
tions, that would destroy imperialism and so dull the goads 
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of war. And in the hope of bringing that about he has re- 
fused utterly to give thought to tke terrific obligations to 
which he would commit this people in order to make the guar- 
antee of stability good. The Almighty fashioned the earth, 
but He erected no set barriers for the races, no mileposts of 
dominion, no gates of authority. To set those barriers up 
has been the work of man, and he has been at it since before 
he learned to write. “These are the immutable and perpetual 
boundaries of our empire!” cried the Persians, and after them 
the Greek and Roman, the Tartar and the Hun, but always 
the high enterprise of newer men, the restless, endless fer- 
ment of human endeavor has laughed the delimitations to 
scorn and driven on to progress. Only the mountains and 
the streams have kept their place, and even the names which 
ancient races gave them have been lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. Quite as reasonably might the Covenant undertake 
to legislate ambition from the catalogue of human passions 
as by edict to fix the geographical terminology and hold it so 
forever. A resolution, it has been said, is a good thing in 
itself, but a resolution carried out is far better. The worst 
thing of all is to resolve to do the impossible, for the sure 
wreck of hopes that follows, particularly in the case of na- 
tions, does not advance, but sets back for generations the 
gradual betterment that might otherwise have been expected. 
If the world indeed, as we pray, is approaching an era of 
universal peace, premature efforts to attain it, under terms 
of certain failure, can be viewed only with the gravest appre- 
hension. 

Tomorrow some chemist may make war impossible, but the 
mental viewpoint is a gradual development. No legislature 
could have made the world Christian; it required ages of 
education, not yet completed. World peace must be the result 
of internal reactions within the individual and national mind, 
reactions which have not yet occurred. 

“But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood against 
the world.” December 5, 1918, we said editorially: “Today 
America stands out before the world as an object almost of 
adoration. President Wilson is by the world at large regarded 
as typifying the spirit of idealism in its highest form. It 
would be a world disaster if his personal presence at the 
Peace Conference should create a friction which would lower 
the world’s appreciation of this country and take us down 
from the pedestal on which we now stand.” And we pointed 
out, also, that danger lay in any effort by us to settle the 
affairs of the whole world. “To undertake a plan so broad 
would involve us in endless disputes and create friction where 
now there is boundless admiration.” 

The Adriatic affair is but the beginning of trouble. A long 
series of similar disputes, constantly recurring in all parts of 
the world, each turning “local” questions as dear to those in- 
volved in them as the Monroe Doctrine is to us, would inevi- 
tably, according to the side we favored, invite the hatred and 
hostility of the other side, until at length the number of our 
enemies would require cataloguing. 

If this Fiume affair has compelled the President to “take 
under serious consideration the withdrawal of the treaty with 
Germany,” even more certainly should it compel the Senate 
to consider de novo the whole treaty and reject utterly the 
entire proposal for involving this nation in the intricacies of 
European politics. If the President has seriously considered 
“permitting the terms of the European settlement to be inde- 
pendently established and enforced by the associated Gov- 
ernments,” which would, in fact, mean a European settlement 
by the Allies without our interference, then his thought is 
reverting to the sensible solution preferred by most American 
statesmen of ability more than a year ago, and he is so close 
to the Knox plan of extrication from the existing dilemma 
that hardly a hair intervenes. 

Reports from Washington say that the Senate deadlock is 
now sure and fixed. Most observers believe that the treaty 
has already become a campaign issue, and that not until after 


the election will its fate be known. Two years after the 
armistice and this nation still technically at war, with the 
President in continued possession of many of the vast and 
extraordinary powers conferred on him only for the purpose 
of successfully waging war! Yet it is by far a better status 
than would be the case had the nation permitted itself to be 


stampeded into the awful sacrifice which unqualified mem. 


bership in the League would have involved. For the treaty 
to go to the people means its ultimate defeat. That is a great 
gain, a gain so great that only years hence will historians be 
able properly and fairly to appraise it. But in the meantime 
this generation knows enough to be grateful beyond measure 
that its independence has been successfully protected against 
the most subtle and dangerous attack ever made agaiust it, 
not even excepting the Civil War. 





OUR DUTY TO PAY ADEQUATE SALARIES TO 
TEACHERS AND PREACHERS. 


HE future of America depends absolutely upon the train- 

ing of the children from the youngsters in the primary 
school all the way through youth and manhood to the uni- 
versity. What is implanted in the child during its school 
years will live with it forever. The man and woman will to 
a very large extent be what their teachers have made of them. 
Under the teacher they will be molded for good or evil. The 
teacher must command respect and must be obeyed or else all 
teaching work is a failure. Obedience is often learned in the 
schools to a larger extent than in the home. 

The training of the child’s mind which settles its destiny is 
to a very great extent the work of the teacher who bears this 
tremendous responsibility to mold the life of the individual 
boy and girl and settle what will be their character when 
grown into manhood and womanhood. And yet the teachers 
of the country are more inadequately paid and less appreci- 
ated, perhaps, than any other class of people. We pay more 
attention and pay far more wages or salary to the bricklayer 
and the hodearrier than we do to the teacher who shapes the 
destiny of the mind and soul of children. Ministers of the 
Gospel doing the greatest work on earth for time and eternity 
have generally been counted as the most inadequately paid of 
all people, but perhaps they are paid to a somewhat better 
extent than the teachers. 

The niggardly way in which churches have paid their pas- 
tors and communities have paid their teachers is a reflection 
upon the intelligence and honesty and Christianity of church 
members and of the communities generally. We call these 
people into the highest work which man can do, for the 
preacher and the teacher stand very much on the same plane 
since they are both molding human beings for this world and 
the next for good or for evil, and then we refuse to pay them 
a living salary. We give consideration to the demands of me- 
chanies and of the day laborers and of the farm hands, and 
to all of them we are paying at the present time an adequate 
wage, and in some cases they are being overpaid, but the 
preacher and the teacher are so disregarded that they are 
paid scarcely enough to keep soul and body together in these 
days of the high cost of living. 

And yet we expect that these people shall teach patriotism 
and Christianity when we show very little of either to them. 
Our patriotism is merely as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal when it comes to putting up money to make it possible 
for the teachers and preachers to feel that they are recog- 
nized as vital factors in the very life of the nation. 

It would not have been surprising if the spirit of Bolshev- 
ism had developed in nearly every school in the country be- 
cause teachers have been compelled to feel that they were not 
adequately recompensed and forced to see that even parents 
with ample means were unwilling to take an active part in 
seeing that the teacher got a living wage. 

In nearly every large community there are organizations 
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for demanding a minimum pay for women, and, indeed, for 
other classes of labor, but in very few communities is any 
efficient work done by the people at large to demand of city 
officials that the teachers shall be paid to some extent at least 
jn proportion to the cost of living and to the great work which 
they are doing. Every man who is not willing to have his 


taxes increased if necessary in order to pay a good salary to, 


teachers has no right to expect any moral, spiritual or finan- 
cial success for his own children. He does not deserve to see 
them succeed; he does not deserve the proud privilege of re- 
joicing in their mental and moral advancement, for he is 
unworthy of such a privilege. There are men who are so 
opposed to adding a few dollars of taxation to what they are 
paying that they prefer to see the teachers eke out a bare ex- 
istence and take a chance that teachers will not become Bol- 
shevists in their teachings and impart these doctrines to their 
pupils. 

Upon county and city officials, upon the boards of trustees 
of colleges and universities and the membership of all the 
churches of the country there is a responsibility resting for 
which they must some day give an answer. Not passive will- 
ingness to see Salaries of ministers and teachers raised, but 
aggressive work for such a campaign and the readiness to 
put one’s hand into one’s own pocket, whether it be by direct 
contribution to the minister’s salary or by taxes to the teach- 
er’s pay is immaterial, is the duty of all of us. Every man 
who wants to see this nation saved in the years to come must 
speak out and work vigorously for a larger pay for preachers 
and teachers. 


— 
+ 


HOTELS NEEDED. 


ECAUSE of the high reputation enjoyed by the MANUFAC- 

TURERS ReEcorD there is danger of its recent statement that 

new hotels are badly needed everywhere, that one hundred 
new hotels are needed in New York alone, and one thousand 
throughout the ccuntry, being taken too literally, and that capi- 
talists, who properly regard the editorial utterances of the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD as in the highest degrée authoritative, may be 
led to take chances beyond those warranted by the situation in 
the construction of hotels, the result of which would be to bring 
financial grief not only to the lessees of those hotels, but to those 
operating hotels now in existence and doing a good business.— 
The Hotel Review. 





Had the Hotel Review read the MANuFAcTURERS RECORD 
more carefully it would have seen that these statements were 
taken from the Wall Street Journal, which should certainly 
know as to the New York hotel situation, and every man who 
travels anywhere can fully endorse the accuracy of that 
paper’s estimate as to the country as a whole. 


ve 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR GOOD ROADS. 


Warrant Warehouse Co., Birmingham and Mobile, Ala. 
Magnolia Compress & Warehouse Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Washington, D. €., Office, February 16. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The copy of a telegram herewith addressed to the editor of one 
of the best papers in Alabama, where a $25,000,000 bond issue 
for good roads is being voted on today, shows my use of your force- 
ful words. 





You produced a masterpiece of vigorous English, which should 
be emblazoned in letters of fire for the world to see. 
CHARLES F. Woop. 
The telegram sent by Mr. Wood was as follows: 


Washington, D. C., February 14. 
Mr. W. J. Bolles, 
Care Age-Herald. 
Birmingham. Ala.: 

The following from a recent issue of the MANUFACTURERS REC- 
ORD epitomizes the situation in Alabama today: 

“Good highways lead upward to success; bad highways lead 
down to ruin. Which will you choose? The man who exerts the 
greatest influence for the building of good highways will exert 


the greatest influence in shaping the destiny for good of unnum- 
bered millions, and molding the spiritual, the educational and the 
material life of the country. Back of all the forces that make 
for the nation’s weal or woe are the country churches, the country 
schools and farm life. Back of success in all of these are good 
highways. while the doom of all of them is written deep in the 
mud of bad highways. The good highway leads upward to the 
higher possibilities of life. The bad highway is the sure road 
downward to ruin.” 

This is a classic, and should be burned into the consciousness of 
every citizen of the State. It is sent that you may use it for the 
good of the community. CHARLES F. Woop. 


—_—_———_——__q—_——_—_—_—_—- 


SOUTH AND WHOLE COUNTRY TO BE CON- 
GRATULATED ON STEEL CORPORATION 
DECISION. 


ITE country is to be heurtily congratulated upon the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which upholds the legality 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Judge Gary and his associates are to be congratulated, but 
the decision is of far more importance to the country than it 
is to them. This corporation has been one of the outstanding 
business organizations of the world for conservatism of man- 
agement and for going the very limit in the protection and 
payment of its employes and for seeking to hold prices down 
for the benefit of the consumers rather than to take the oppo- 
site course. 

It is especially important to the South that the purchase of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. by the Steel Corpora- 
tion is thus validated. This company has completely changed 
the whole situation in the matter of steel making in the South, 
and while it has expended many millions of dollars in the de- 
velopment of its vast Alabama properties, it is well known that 
it would have expended still larger sums had it not been re- 
The offi- 


cers have never had the slightest doubt as to the legality of 


strained by the uncertainty as to the court decision. 


their organization, but so long as the matter was in court, they 
felt compelled to limit their expenditures in the development 
of their Alabama properties to the minimum. 

Now that the Supreme Court has sustained every point 
raised in the suit (which never had any just foundation what- 
ever and should never have been brought, and in all proba- 
bility never would have been brought except for politica! 
effect), we may certainly expect that vast developments will 
be made in the Alabama district to the great good of the 
South and of the entire country. 


ee 


Stand Up for God-Given Rights. 

M. E. WALKER, Model Mill Co., Columbia, S. C.—Enclosed please 
find check covering subscription to your paper. I appreciate the 
good work your paper is doing, and deem it almost invaluable to 
myself. We‘’need more of this kind of thought. The time is here 
for every man to stand up for his God-given rights and go to work. 


—_———___—__@—_— 


Against the Bolshevists. 


W. D. StrapLeton, President Baldwin County Bank, Bay Minette, 
Ala.—I enclose my check for $6.50, covering my renewal subscription 
to the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD. I cannot do without your‘ valuable 
paper. It does me good to read your strong editorials and to note 
your heroic effort to awaken the American people to the danger which 
threatens them; through the Bolshevist movement. As I read your 
articles I wish we had more men in Congress of such strong convie 
tions and the backbone to back them up. America then would soon 
be freed from this undesirable element, or, at least, laws would be 
enacted to deal with them according to their desserts. 

May you be spared many years to come to carry on this good work. 
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Lost Ground to Be Recovered 


{From the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, March 1.] 


Today, March 1, is the date designated by the President for the 
return of the railroads to private owners. This act of restoration 
has been greeted by the nation with a profound feeling of satis- 
faction and relief. While fully recognizing the exigencies of war 
which made Federal control necessary, nevertheless, the brief ex- 
periment in Government ownership has quite satisfied our people 
that no more of it is wanted. One of the chief factors in the dis- 
satisfaction with Federal control has been the constantly recur- 
ring announcements of deficient income, and this means the tax- 
payer must make up the difference, running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

That loss is perfectly apparent. There has, however, been an- 
other loss, which, unfortunately, cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents with exactitude, but which we believe would run also into 
the millions if it could be so reckoned. This loss began when the 
Railroad Administration, among its very first acts, closed the re- 
search laboratories, in which thorough chemical surveys of natural 
resources were being intelligently and enthusiastically carried on 
by various railway companies. This act was necessarily followed 
by the complete disintegration of the personnel of the laboratories, 
and, it is to be feared, the loss of many records of valuable work 
already partially completed. To augment the destructive process, 
the exhibition of natural resources by the railroads at the National 
Nxposition of Chemical Industries was vetoed. To those who had 
watched from year to year the increasing value of these exhibits, 
this act seemed unaccountable, especially as Congress at the very 
time was drafting a bill appropriating millions of dollars for the 
development of sources of supply of certain minerals, and when 
it was universally recognized that the great war into which we 
had determined to throw every ounce of our energy was to be 
an undertaking which would call heavily on all the resources of 
the nation. Just at the time, when the need, was being recog- 
nized, the Railroad Administration cut off the most logical means 
of filling it. 

Appeals for a reversal of this most unfortunate policy were 
in vain, though it is understood that many in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration did not agree with the Director-General in this 
matter. It was a day of autocratic power, however, and their 
voices could not be heard. Ample provision was made for lodging 
complaints as to the toughness of the steak in the dining cars, but 
on the subject of chemical development of natural resources— 
nothing doing. 

Well, the regime is ended, and far-sighted business men are 
again in control. At the very outset they will have many vexing 
problems to solve, but there need be no delay in the rehabilitation 
of the chemical work, for the finances involved are trifling in 
amount. 

Where shall the reinauguration begin? Naturally, in the South, 
where the movement prior to the war had made its most effective 
advance. That section of our country, which so often has ac- 
cepted uncomplainingly the opprobrious epithet of unprogressive- 
ness, outstripped the rest of the country in taking the chemist to 
itself as the surest means for transforming its undeveloped wealth 
into useful products. For this progressiveness two factors were 
chiefly responsible: First, the clear vision of the officers of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad, which was the pioneer in 
such work and in making a resourceful chemist its chief industrial 
agent; second, the effective advocacy of this method of develop- 
ment by Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, the hard-hitting editor of the 
MANUFACTURERS REcORD, whose vigorous editorials on this sub- 
ject carried conviction among the thoughtful men of the South. 

Call back your scattered chemists, Mr. Railroad President! 
Reopen the laboratories and provide even better facilities for 
carrying forward this great work, which will yield rich returns in 
comparison with the small outlay of capital required! 

Take up again, Mr. Edmonds, in this behalf, your pen of power! 
You put this matter across once before; you can do it again! 

Let the South again lead the way! 

[The position taken by the Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry is one to which the railroads of the South and 
Southwest should give prompt attention. Upon these and all 
other railroads will rest a responsibility greater than they have 
ever faced in the ‘past. 


railroads will be doomed. 


Nothwithstanding the handicaps under which the railroads 
will take up their work after March 1, they must achieve greater 
results than they ever did in the past, or private ownership of 
In the past there was entirely too 
little regard of the rights of the public. The view of too many 
railroad people was narrow, and there was at times an utter dis- 
regard of the little things which would make for publie eom- 
mendation or condemnation. Unless the railroads meet this ecop- 
dition promptly and broaden all of their work, they will make 
certain a fight for Government ownership which might ultimately 
win. The public favor must be secured to a far greater extent 
than ever in the past, and the railroad people must recognize 
that they were responsible for public hostility. Had railroads 
been properly managed, and had everybody connected with rail- 
roads, from the president down to the brakeman and the clerks, 
recognized their responsibility to the public, there would never 
have been created a spirit of hostility such as exists, and for which 
the roads are paying and for which they will for years suffer, 
tailroad management will need bigger men, men of broader vision 
than the roads ever had in the past, and in connection with this 
work there must be taken up a larger scheme for the utilization 
of the resources of the country tributary to every line. No road 
in the South or Southwest can afford not to re-establish its in- 
dustrial and agricultural departments, and to back it up with a 
larger amount of money than was ever expended in the past. This 
is just as essential as any other feature of railroad work. Many 
of the men connected with these agricultural and industrial 
bureaus were men of broad ability, but they were tremendously 
handicapped by the narrowness of vision of the Owners of the 
roads, who subscribed only a beggarly sum for the activities of 
industrial bureaus. There should be a change so radical that 
these industrial bureaus can be handled on a far broader scale 
than ever before, and there must be secured the active work of 
men of the greatest ability in scientific work and in agriculture in 
carrying on this campaign.—Editor MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp.] 





Some Questions for the Federal Reserve Board. 


St. Matthews, S. C., February 21. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I am writing to express my hearty commendation and deep ap- 
preciation of the position you take in the February 19 issue of the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, under the headlines, “Is the Government 
Dealing Fairly With the Bond Buyers?’ and “Does the Federal 
Reserve Board Comprehend the Meaning of Its Efforts at Defla- 
tion and What Its Work Portends?’ During the period of the 
war I acted in the capacity of chairman of the Council of Defense 
for my county. I was loyal to my country and my Government 
from the beginning, when the Government needed friends. Later 
on it became quite popular to back the Government. I threw my 
whole heart and soul into the work, and supported my Government 
with my heart, soul, mind and strength. I bought and sold Lib- 
erty Bonds and Victory Bonds to the limit. High officials urged 
us to buy to the limit, to buy until it hurt, to buy with our sav- 
ings. We felt and believed that we were fighting for liberty, for 
justice and for truth. We were urged to get as many to buy bonds 
as possible that the Government especially desired a great 
many of moderate means to own Government securities ; that 
a Government bond was the best investment in all the world; that 
it was “gilt edge” and the finest collateral in the world; I believed 
all of this. I went out into the “highways” and “hedges” and 
actually constrained men to buy bonds, and then to buy more 
bonds. 

We gladly lent our money to the Government in its time of need 
at 4% per cent. Now the Federal Reserve Board seems deter- 
mined to drive all Government bond loans out of the banks by 
raising the rate of interest until the work is accomplished. ‘What 
a travesty on the promises made when the bonds were sold!” I 
confess I cannot understand it. Has the Government reversed 
itself? Does it now wish to force all of its securities into the 
hands of the few? Does such conduct foster love of country? 

JOHN E. WANNAMAKER. 
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Lancashire Spinners Would Have 


British Empire 


Raise All Cotton Required 


ENDORSE LEVY OF SIX SHILLINGS A BALE ON ALL COTTON IMPORTED—HOPE TO BE 
FREED FROM DEPENDENCE ON ANY OTHER COUNTRY FOR RAW COTTON SUPPLIES. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Manchester, February 13. 

At the Manchester Town Hall this morning there was an 
important gathering of representatives of the Lancashire cotton 
trade. In addition to the employers, the meeting was attended 
by the officials of the trade unions. The Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester. who presided, described the objects of the meeting as 

1. To approve the report of the British Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Committee. 

2. To express the urgency of the needs for the extension of 
cotton growing within the Empire. 

3. To ask the Prime Minister to receive a deputation on this 
subject. and appoint a committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

The Lord Mayor was supported on the platform by the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, Lord Derby, British Ambassador to France ; 
Sir Herbert Dixon, Colonel Shute of Liverpool, Mr. Edwin F. 
Stockton, president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. F. Holroyd, representing the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, and Mr. F. Hargreeves, the chairman of 
the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 

Sir Herbert Dixon moved the first resolution approving the 
report of the British Empire Committee. He said the committee 
had been hard at work for two and a half years, and the report, 
now it was published, must not be pigeon-holed. He had just 
returned from a four-month visit to the United States. Of his 
impressions, two things stood out very prominently. One was 
that the United States could not be expected to increase their 
growth of cotton, and the requirements of American spinners 
were increasing at the same time. 








Colonel Shute, in seconding the resolution. stated that all 
classes in the United States during the last few years had grown 
abnormally rich and, as was natural, there was not the same in- 
centive to exert themselves. Si 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. F. Stockton, the president of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, moved a resolution which expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the decision of the employers to contribute a voluntary 
levy of 6d per bale on all cotton imported into Great Britain. 
The resolution also requested the Government to make a suitable 
grant of money to cover the secretarial and establishment charges 
of the committee, and to make such financial provision as might 
in combination with the money subscribed by the industry itself 
be adequate to give effect to the proposals of the committee, and 
for prosecuting the growing of cotton in the British Empire. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Walter Gee, the president 
of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, and sup- 
ported by Lord Derby, who for many years had been president 
of the British Cotton, Growing Association. He expressed the 
hope that they were starting that day a great movement that 
would free them to a large extent from being dependent for raw 
cotton upon any other country. 

The third resolution, which was carried unanimously, asked 
the Prime Minister to receive a deputation on the whole subject, 
and it was decided to leave to the Lancashire members of the 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee the task of arrangement and 
details. 


Railroads Urged to Lend Their Efforts to Stop “the Sinful Economic 


Waste of the South’s Greatest Crop. 


St. Matthews, S. C.. February 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD of February 5 appears an 
article from Mr. W. H. Gatchell, staff officer of the Southern 
Railway. In this article Mr. Gatchell clearly points out the un 
economic condition in which the American bale of cotton is baled. 
We urge that he co-operate with us and put into effect and force 
the reforms for which we are working. 

Mr. Gatchell is evidently not posted on the policy pursued by 
the executive officers of the Southern Railway Co. in the past with 
reference to economic reform in the baling of the American cotton 
crop. The official records at Washington, D. C., filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other Federal departments. 
show that the executive officers and the best legal talent employed 
by that great railway system, operating through a large portion 
of the cotton belt, have for years used every means at their com- 
mand to prevent any improvement whatever in the present waste- 
ful and extravagant system of baling and handling the crop. 
Every effort made in the past 15 years to introduce economic re- 
form in baling, handling, warehousing and transporting the cotton 
crop through the modern, up-to-date medium of high-density gin 
compression has been bitterly and successfully fought by the agen- 
cies of the Southern and other allied railroads in the South. 

There were two reasons given by the railroads for their arbitrary 
and unjust discriminations against the hig-density gin-compressed 
bale. First, the Southern and other railway systems owned large 
vested interests in the Atlantic Compress Corporation, a number 
of large compress plants, which would suffer heavy losses for the 
investors with open and fair competition with the gin-compress 
system. Second, if full tonnage loadings of cotton were obtained 
at initial points of shipments with high-density gin-compressed 
cotton, there would undoubtedly be a justifiable demand for ecar- 
load rates on cotton which would reduce the present high rates, 


”__What Will They Do About It? 


and hence the roads would not be a party to any plan which would 
tend to reduce rates. 

High-density gin-compressed cotton bales would today have been 
general all over the cotton belt and the present disgraceful system 
of handling the crop would have been a matter of history but for 
the obstruction tactics of the railroads under the leadership of the 
Southern Railway Co. 
ton industry, the Atlantic Compress Co. was sold out by the rail- 
roads to a private corporation on February 20. The railroads, 
therefore, no longer have a vested, selfish interest in the methods 
for baling cotton for transportation purposes. 

It will be most gratifying and of vast economic value to the 
whole South and the nation if the Southern Railway Co. will now 
join in the effort to secure economic reform through the only prae- 


Fortunately for this phase of the raw cot- 


tical and successful medium of high-density gin compression. The 
high-density compression of cotton bales is necessary for two pur- 
Economy of storage space in the warehouses and for trans- 
portation purposes. If this ean be satisfactorily accomplished at 
the gin, as a matter of course the system would immediately solve 


poses: 


the further problems of waste in tare, sampling, country damage, 
insurance and secure a prompt movement of the crop from growers 
The present space of every warehouse would auto- 
matically be doubled. Jute bagging, the bane of every spinner as 
well as every farmer, would be discarded for the lighter and better 
wrapping of closely-woven burlap or cotton oznaburgs. The muti- 
lation of cotton would cease through the drawing of proper sam- 
ples at the gin. Cotton would not damage on railway platforms, 
uncovered, awaiting cars to move it. One car would do in three 
days what it now takes one car 16 to perform in moving the crop 
from interior points to destination. 
work of four cars. There would be no delay between shipper and 
spinner. The enormous congestion of cotton at present concen- 
trating recompress plants, with consequent tremendous damage 


to spinners. 


One box car would do the 
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and loss to the staple, would cease to shock the world as a national 
disgrace. 

Mr. Gatchell says “much of the staple is never given the pro- 
tection of a roof for months after it is packed or baled until loaded 
beneath the roof of a box car as it starts on its journey to market.” 

As a result of investigation the United States Department of 
Agriculture finds that there is an annual loss of $75,000,000 to the 
American cotton crop by permitting the cotton to stand in the 
weather. A bale of cotton should immediately be transported from 
the gin to the warehouse. We are urging the erection of ware- 
houses in each and every county of the cotton belt, locally owned 
and controlled and sufficient to hold the cotton produced in said 
counties. In addition to this, we are enlisting the co-operation 
and assistance of the ginners, urging that they erect warehouses 
to be operated in connection with their gins, so that the bale of 
cotton will not be exposed to the weather and thus damaged. A 
serious defect in this proposition exists with the railroads. When 
the cotton is taken from the warehouse and to the railroad plat- 
form for transportation it is unloaded on a platform without a 
shed and is permitted to stand there, often for days, exposed to 
the weather. This exposure results in a serious loss, which loss 
must be paid by the producer. 

The railroad company will protect from weather damage a sack 
of peanuts ora bale of hay; in fact, almost anything that is sub- 
ject to damage except a bale of cotton, regardless of the fact that 
the bale of cotton is worth many times the price of the other com- 
modities which are protected. They seem to forget the fact that 
cotton furnishes the balance of trade and maintains our gold 
standard; that nine-tenths of the clothing of the world is made 
from cotton, and that it is a blessing to mankind wherever the sun 
shines, and that it has brought wealth to every section where it is 
handled commercially except to the producer. 

We urge that the Southern Railway install immediately a long 
overdue reform and erect sheds over all their cotton platforms. 
Example has a wonderful influence, and this will influence others 
in assisting to protect the American bale of cotton. 

Mr. Gatchell in his article further states: 

“Might I ask, therefore, that you lend your effort toward stop- 
ping this wilful, sinful economic waste of the South’s greatest 
crop? See to it that the American Cotton Association applies the 
remedy, otherwise the railroads and steamer lines in self-protection 
must force the issue by declining to transport the American cotton 
bale in its present unprotected condition.” 

An ounce of prevention is worth 10 pounds of cure. Should the 
railroads and steamer lines decline to transport the American cot- 
ton bale in its present unprotected condition it would result in 
encouraging economic reforms and would cast upon the scrap 
heap antiquated uneconomic methods in ‘the handling of our cotton 
crop, which have penalized the producer of cotton and the con- 
sumer of cotton goods for the last half-century. If Mr. Gatcheli 
will call a conference of the proper officials of the railroads, 
steamer lines and others he can carry into effect and force these 
greatly needed economic reforms without adopting the drastic 
course he threatens. The American Cotton Association will gladly 
co-operate with him. 

The railroads no longer possess the idle rolling stock which they 
ean employ in the primitive, old-fashioned methods of handling the 
cotton crop. The Federal Government will no longer stand idly by 
and permit the crop, which has for so long a period maintained 
the balance of trade in favor of this nation, to suffer the unpar- 
donable losses and abuses to which it is subjected under present 
methods. 

The American Cotton Association is driving forward with its 
great reform measures to lift this stigma of criminal waste from 
the shoulders of the American cotton growers and the pockets of 
the American consuming public. There is already a bill drawn and 
will be introduced in the United States Senate by a distinguished 
Southern Senator which will force economic methods in baling and 
handling the crop under the authority and power of the Federal 
Government. 

For years the cotton growers and bankers, the domestic and for- 
eign spinners and the steamship lines have pleaded for economic 
improvement in the baling of cotton through the medium of high- 
density gin compression. For years the selfish vested interests in 
large compress plants have fought down these reforms, regardless 
of any interest except their own. Every department of the Federal 
Government at Washington and every commissioner of agriculture 
in the South have issued bulletin after bulletin condemning exist- 


ing systems of baling and handling the crop and have demanded 
reform in the interest of every department of the cotton trade. Ip. 
stead of improved economic facilities being encouraged by the cot- 
ton-buying trade in this country, the systems which they employ 
have gone from bad to worse, until now it has become unbearable, 

Economy and efficiency in every department of the raw cotton 
industry is the slogan of the American Cotton Association. We 
can no longer rest content as the producers of 65 per cent of the 
world’s cotton and stand the stigma as being the bottom round of 
the ladder in handling the staple when compared to producers jp 
Egypt, India, Africa, Turkestan, Peru and Brazil. 

The South is deeply indebted for the strong and forceful stand 
which has always been taken by the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD on 
this great economic matter. 

We welcome with pleasure the attitude of men like Mr. Gatchell, 
and trust that he may quickly set about to use his influence along 
the lines suggested in his article and aid us to quickly secure those 
facilities of reform which will in the next few years place the 
handling and baling of the cotton crop alongside of the most 
modern economic methods employed by American brain in the 
handling of all other great and valuable world necessities. 

J. SKOTTOWE WANNAMAKER, 
President American Cotton Association. 





Heavy Rains Promise to Reduce Cotton Acreage in 
Texas. 
Department of Agriculture, 


State of Texas, 
Austin, February 16. 


In the past we never had as continuous wet weather as pre- 
vailed during 1919 and up to February 1 of this year. Tracti- 


cally no preparation for a crop had been made, and but little 
could be made in 30 days, even if no more rain should come. 
More than half the month has gone and several rains have fallen, 
and the fields of the entire State would mire a horse if he should 
start across them. I have just returned again from a speaking 
trip, urging the farmers to hold their cotton for 45 cents basis 
middling, which is barely cost of production. They are out of 
debt and in no hurry to sell at any point I stopped or heard from. 

This season is very much like that of 1903, though there were 
fewer days dry enough to work in the field in 1919 than there 
were in 1902, and less land prepared than was the case in 1903. 
The shortest yield per acre for many years was produced in 1103, 
the direct result of excessive rains and no preparation. Added 
to the bad effect of rain, there have been no freezes, which are of 
great aid in preparing the land for a crop. Reports are now com- 
ing that thousands of acres in all sections of the State will lie out 
on account of the wet weather and searcity of lands. 

W. B. YEary. 
Cotton Specialist. 





Long Staple Cotton Successfully Grown in West Texas 


Tahoka, Tex., February 27—[Special.]—Growing long staple 
cotton may become a large industry in Western Texas. Experi- 
mental acreage of this variety of the staple was planted in a num- 
ber of localities last season, and in each instance a large yield was 
obtained. It had been heretofore supposed that the climatic and 
soil conditions of this part of the State were unsuited to the 
growing of the long staple, although the shorter fiber has been suc- 
cessfully produced hereabouts for the last few years. It is planned 
to greatly increase the acreage of cotton in the South Plains re- 
gion this season, end considerable long staple will be planted. 

It was thought up to about 10 years ago that the South Plains 
region was unsuited to growing cotton, but the industry has 
proved so successful that it has become one of the largest and 
most profitable crops of the farmers. The average yield in Lynn 
and the several other counties comprising what is known as the 
South Plains was a bale to the acre last year. The total produc- 
tion of Lynn county, of which Tahoka is the county-seat, was 
10,000 bales, and at the rate ranch lands are being converted into 
farms, this production may be more than doubled this year. This 
new cottcn-growing region has an altitude of a little more than 
3000 feet. The land is open prairie and can be cultivated, it is 
asserted, at less than one-half the cost of farming in the so-called 
“cotton belt” of Texas. 
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Professor Todd and the Cost of Growing Cotton 


By W. W. Morrison. 


Prof. J. A. Todd has become quite the vogue in cotton circles. 
Southern papers have been giving, and continue to give, him a good 
deal of space. 

Professor Todd is an Englishman. He is regarded as a teacher 
and a leader of the English cotton-spinning industry. Hither 
through the force of circumstances or through his own volition, 
probably the former, he is rapidly becoming the teacher and the 
leader of the cotton-spinning industry in this country, and, to a 
certain extent. of the cotton-producing industry also. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that what he says should be carefully scrutinized 
and what is obviously erroneous promptly challenged. 

Professor Todd has recently expressed his opinion as to what 
it costs to produce cotton. He states in substance that in 19138 
he was in this country; that at that time he estimated the cost of 
production in Texas to be 12 cents per pound; that the increase in 
the expense since then would advance the estimate now to 21 
cents; that this was based upon an average yield of 200 pounds of 
lint per acre; that based, however, upon 160 pounds, the average 
during recent years, the cost would be 25 cents per pound, mean- 
ing, inferentially, for the year 1919. He states also that he saw 
one estimate from South or North Carolina, considered fairly re- 
liable. which indicated a cost of something over 30 cents on a yield 
of 200 pounds. and another estimate, not very reliable, of 47 cents, 
covering the boll-weevil infested section. 

It would have been more convincing had the professor given the 
data in detail upon which his conclusions were based. This he did 
not do. Since he was giving advice that was likely to vitally affect 
a great industry and thousands of people who were dependent on 
it, it seems the professor was under a rather moral obligation to 
support his claim with such a statement—something, certainly, 
that readily lent itself to intelligent investigation. The writer is 
confident that the great majority of people who possess a normal 
moral sense will so construe the moral obligation of anvone who. 
under such circumstances, assumes the ‘roll of a teacher and a 
leader. 

Itemized estimates of the cost of growing cotton have been made 
up, however. They show the conclusion reached by Professor 
Todd to be wholly misleading. It is interesting to note that these 
estimates were not made un by foreigners who. like Professor 
Todd. took a cursory view of the conditions in the cotton country 
and then returned home, but by students of this country who had 
had a lifetime experience in producing and marketing the cotton 
crops, and who possessed an intimate knowledge of every detail 
of the expense which the production of the crop involved. 

These estimates have been given the widest publicity. They 
have been criticised, of course, but only by critics who offered 
nothing but bald and unsupported assertions. just as Professor 
Todd has done. The estimates were put out for the definite pur- 
pose of arousing public interest through public discussion. hence 
specifically challenged criticisms on the condition. however, that 
the critics supported their claims by an itemized accounting which 
conformed to business principles universally reeognized in esti 
mating the cost of conducting every other kind of business. Tt is 
significant that not in a single instance have these estimates of the 
cost of producing cotton ever been controverted by an intelligent 
and businesslike analysis of that cost. 

As the writer recalls it, an estimate of 31 cents was made by a 
large planter in South Carolina. This was based upon a yield of 
2) pounds per acre instead of 200 pounds. as printed in the pro- 
feksor’s statement. On a basis of a 160-pound yield the cost would 
figure 48 7-16 cents per pound. This was probably the estimate 
to which Professor Todd referred to as being fairly reliable. In 
any event, granting the yield of 200 pounds was correctly printed, 
it would figure a cost of 38% cents on 1609 pounds, the average 
yield of the belt. This is just 15°%4 cents more than the findings 
of the professor. These figures not only demonstrate the general 
accuracy of the estimates made by American students. but empha- 
size in a striking way the utter unreliability of the conclusions 
reached by this English authority. 

Professor Todd stated, in substance, at the World’s Cotton Con- 
ference, held in New Orleans during October last, and has stated 
since, that an immediate increase in the output of raw cotton was 
an imperative need of the cotton-spinning industry ; that America 


was the only dependable source from which this increase could be 
expected in the near future; that the only way the supply could 
be increased in America was to make the production of cotton 
more attractive to American labor in the future than it had ever 
been in the past. He reasoned this meant that prices must rule 
much higher in the years to come than they had ruled during most 
of the years that had passed if an adequate supply of raw cotton 
was to be secured and maintained. 

It was this rather frank statement that has given Professor 
Todd his vogue, especially in the South. It is interesting to note 
that some students in this country pointed out these same things 
prior to 1913, and, in one way or another, have been persistently 
pointing them out ever since. It is also interesting to note that 
this world trend in cotton affairs, vital and obvious as it was to 
these American students, entirely escaped the professor when he 
was here in 1913. Inded, it seems never to have arrested his 
attention until its inexorable nature was forced upon his mind by 
revelations which developed at the World Cotton Conference in 
New Orleans. 

If this professor's mental processes were such as to miss so im- 
portant a matter in 1913, the question naturally arises as to what 
appraisal we are now justified in placing upon his, necessarily 
superficial, opinion as to the cost of growing cotton? The fact is 
these superficial students, who have assumed to interpret for the 
world the trend of economic and industrial life in the South, are 
largely responsible for the shrinkage in the supply of cotton to 
where it has become a real menace to mankind. It was the logical 
outcome of their attempt to speak with authority concerning mat- 
ters about which their information is so obviously untrustworthy. 

You see, individuals like Professor Todd have led thousands of 
people to believe, especially those of the spinning industry, that 
there were great profits in growing cotton, and, in a subtle way, 
they are continuing to do the same thing. The results have been 
that many people, especially the spinners of both England and 
America, have persistently used every art known to the trade to 
depress the price of cotton, and this they are still attempting to 
do, as the recent talk about embargoes and reshipments of cotton 
to America attest. 

Now, the fact is, the production of cotton has for a long time 
been unsatisfactory to American labor. This has resulted in a 
steady movement of labor away from the cotton farms. The 
prices of recent years have in no sense checked this movement, 
for the obvious reason that work in other industries has been 
bringing, and promises to continue to bring. labor more satisfactory 
returns than cotton has done. even at the highest prices which 
have prevailed. Herein lies the most potent cause of all others 
that is responsible for bringing about this dangerous decrease in 
the sunply of raw cotton. This, people like Professor Todd and 
his followers, both in this country and in England, seem altogether 
unable to understand, as these constant attempts to depress the 
price of cotton show. 

Some American students have been persistent in their warnings 
as to what would be the consequences if the production of cotton 
was not made more attractive to labor, but their influence has been 
more or less neutralized by these English authorities and their co- 
adjutors on this side of the water, some of whom are natives of 
the South. These Southerners have prospered greatly because of 
the great opportunities the South has to offer and who, remark- 
able as it may appear considering their obvious leanings, really 
aspire to shape Southern economic thought and to become directing 
factors in its business activities. 

In view of the imperative need for an immediate increase in the 
American crop, and in face of the determined and well-fortified 
demand for better conditions of living. on the part of the very 
people upon whose labor the world must depend for this increase. 
this propaganda about the low cost of production and the great 
profits in growing cotton at current prices looks like the reckless 
folly in which weaklings are apt to indulge when under the stress 
of serious responsibilities. 

At Fort Bliss, Tex., the Government will erect 24 supply ware- 
houses at a total cost of about $1,000,000. It is planned also te 
erect an army base hospital costing $1.500,00. 
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Congressional Committee Favors Investigation by Federal Trade 
Commission of Tilson’s Charge That Cotton Mills Have Earned 


Unreasonable Profits 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Washington, March 1. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has voted to report favorably a resolution introduced by Repre- 
sentative Tilson of Connecticut directing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the alleged profiteering of the cotton mills 
of the United States. 

Mr. Tilson does not think that the cotton mills have been guilty 
of any greater profiteering than other industries, nor does he ex- 
pect that an investigation will give any relief to the consumer. 
He is merely hopeful that publicity will have a salutary effect. 

Mr. Tilson, in his statement to the committee, says: 

“I do not anticipate that any action you may take upon this 
resolution or that Congress may take as a result of your recom- 
mendation will of itself materially change or affect the condition 
complained of. Neither will an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission or any possible proceeding on the part of the 
Government itself prevent profiteering or bring down the high 
cost of living, but I do hope that by reason of all these several 
activities a certain amount of publicity may be given and public 
opinion aroused, which, after all, is the most potent factor in a 
self-governing community. 

“A few weeks ago I became convinced, upon information believed 
by me to be entirely reliable, that among the sinners guilty of 
making hay while the sun shines the cotton spinning industry 
was probably near the head of the class and that prices of combed 
yarns were the most exorbitant in that industry. I introduced 
this resolution ~equesting the Federal Trade Commission to make 
an investigation of the combed-yarn industry, but unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the resolution was refused in the 
House and it was sent to, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

“In support of my resolution I have collected some facts con- 
cerning high prices and profiteering which are interesting, but 
which are also startling when it is considered what the necessary 
effect of these prices is upon the prices of cotton fabrics, and the 
further fact that this is fairly typical of what is going on in many 
fields of production essential to the comfort and well-being of the 
people. 

“Let me first submit a table from the Textile World Journal, 
showing the range of prices of three sizes of combed yarns, taken 
semi-annually, from June, 1914, to December, 1919. The three 
sizes are No. 4, 2-ply; No. 60, 2-ply, and No. 80, 2-ply. 


PRICES RANGE OF COMBED YARNS, 1914-1919. 


1914. 1915. 1916. 
June. Dec. June. Dee. June. Dee. 
ee Oe re Te $0.48 $0.38 $0.40 $0.50 $0.58 $0.85 
DG tinickatukwonseedernekaniee 55 0 52 65 75 1.05 
+ 2-808... jcienaeaseubawh 75 .70 42 85 1,00 1.25 
1917. 1918. 1919. 
June. Dee. June. Dec. June. Dee. 
Ss Sheet ara eae eect ne emis $0.85 $0.90 $1.00 $0.95 $1.20 $2.50 
bina ck dx bem ceuedeiea osama 1.10 1.15 1.25 1.20 1.55 3.50 
Adi nisin caominhienewns sohiss 1.40 1.45 1.55 1.50 2.00 4.75 


“It will be observed that the increase in price of these yarns 
from June, 1914, to June, 1919, is somewhat gradual, but that 
from June, 1919, to December, 1919, there is in every case a vio- 
lent jump of more than 100 per cent in the short space of six 
months. In the same six months raw cotton advanced only about 
15 per cent and wages, the other principal item in the cost of 
production, not more than 15 per cent. 

“A hosiery manufacturer showed a few days ago a bill for No. 
70, one ply, combed yarns at $4 per pound. The profiteering in 
cotton yarns is not confined to any section of the country. It is 
being practiced by all textile mills and fostered by the American 
Spinning Association. A president of a bank made this state- 
ment the other day: ‘A client of our bank, owner of a spinning 
mill, showed me a statement for the month of January, 1920, that 
he made $55,000 that month on a capitalization of $200,000. The 
same banker reported a statement by a manufacturer made a 
week or so ago to the effect that a cotton mill that does not make 
back its investment in six months is poorly managed. He also 
said that prices of raw cotton are not a factor or even a con- 


sideration because the margin of profit is so great. It is not de- 
nied that the spinners profiteered and made big money during the 
war, but these profits within the last six months are simply 
enormous. 

“Just one more example is given for the purpose of showing 
that the end is not yet. 

“The Old Dominion Trust Company of Richmond, Va., sent 
out a circular a few days ago offering a new issue of 7% per cent 
cumulative sinking fund preferred stock in a certain North Caro- 
lina cotton mill having nearly 50,000 spindles. It is stated in 
the circular that for the preceding four years the average net earn- 
ings of the mill had been more than $250,000 per annum, this 
being two and one-half times the dividend requirements. The most 
interesting part of the circular is the following statement : 

“*Net earnings for the year 1920, based on the present cost of 
cotton and manufacturing, are conservatively estimated to be over 
$1,000,000 per annum, or over eight times the dividend require- 
ments. 

“*Had the company had the benefit of the new capital now 
going into the treasury ($1,500,000) the earnings would have 
averaged $375,000 for the past four years, or three times the divi- 
dend requirements.’ 

“TI quote from a newspaper article published in the center of a 
cotton mill district to show the effect of the present reigning prices 
upon the values of cotton mill stocks: 


COTTON-MILL OWNERS BECOME MILLIONAIRES. 


STORIES OF ITEAVY SALES AND FARULOUS DIVIDENDS BY 
TEXTILE PLANTS. 


Stories of fabulous prices being paid for cotton-mill stocks, of the 
consequent enrichment of the former holders and of super-dividends 
to shareholders in other plants have been sifting through the heavy 
sereen of secrecy which is thrown around financial fortunes of indus 
try and commerce, If these stories are true, even in part, many men 
in the district have jumped into the $100,000 class recently, and 
some have gone to the $1,000,000 mark. 

Throughout the period of the war. especially up to the last year, 
there was little exchange of cotton-mill stocks. Dividends hit below 
vero early in the struggle, struck normal after the firsi year or 
eighteen months of, went to attractive figures the third year. The 
fourth year men began to get rich. 

But it remained for the year following the war to witness the most 
spectacular high prices of cotton-mill stocks. 





“As I have said, the exorbitant prices complained of are not 
confined to any one section of the country. In my judgment, it is 
just about a 50-50 proposition between the mills of New England 
and those of the South. It is possible that the mills of New 
England have been a little more quiet about it. 

“Here is an article from the well-known and reliable MANU- 
FACTURERS REcoRD, which gives not only the cotton mill situa- 
tion in the South, but also considerable light on the general situa- 
tion. The article referred to is written by Mr. Wade H. Harris, 
and while too long for insertion here, is well worth reading. 

“T have asked for a favorable report on my resolution because 
I have hopes that an investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, quickly made, covering thoroughly all the salient facts 
directly relating to the inordinately high prices of cotton yarns 
and made publie at the earliest possible moment will have a salu- 
tary effect. It will at least help to fix public attention upon a 
condition that is well-nigh intolerable and one that will inevitably 
and for a long time increase the prices of many necessary and 
useful articles made from cotton yarns. These goods are already 
much too high in price, but of necessity must go much higher if 
the present prices of cotton yarns continue to prevail.” 

When the American Cotton Association began its campaign to 
secure for the producer a fair price for cotton the movement was 
denounced in some New England papers, the Boston Transcript 
in particular, as an indefensible and immoral organized attempt 
at profiteering. The MANUFACTURERS REcoRD then pointed out 
that the high cost of cotton goods to the consumer was not due 
primarily to the price paid for the raw material, but that the 
great increase in price came from the enormous advance in the 
cost of manufacture. On the basis of prices the manufacturers 
were asking raw cotton should have sold in many cases for double 
or more than double what the producer was getting. Cotton at 40 
cents, indeed, was the cheapest raw material offered to the world. 
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In fact, since cotton is the one crop that must be handled almost 
entirely by hand, from planting to final preparation, and labor has 
been the chief added cost in all production, it has been more than 
doubtful if the present price for cotton compensated the pro- 
ducer, and the British Government, through its experts, is on 
record as believing that 25 cents the pound is the very lowest at 
which cotton can be raised next year and thereafter. 

In view of the malicious attacks on the cotton growers which 


have characterized some publications and the attempt to hold the 
whole South up to scorn as a heartless profiteer, it will do no 
harm for the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the profits 
of the mills and show conclusively where the big profits in the 
cotton industry have been going. Such an investigation will have 
the effect of showing convincingly to the country that the cotton 
grower has not been “coining the anguish of the world into 
money,” as has been charged. 





The Cotton Question From the Angle of Increased Yield Per 
Acre Through Intensive Fertilization by Live Stock Raising 


By CHAUNCEY 


In proving that the South grows cotton at a loss and that the 
cost is greater than the selling price, whatever it is at the time 
being, much energy has been expended. For nearly twenty years 
now I have watched an unending series of efforts to arbitrarily re- 
duce acreage and production and to get the farmer to hold his cot- 
ton for a price higher than that prevailing, which the farmer, or 
enough of him to render the advice generally inoperative, always 
refuses to do. 

For this there are a number of obvious reasons. But there are 
two fundamental ones why these plans do not work out. One is 
that the restriction and holding movement is too big a proposition 
to be handled. and the other is that if it could be handled it would 
carry in itself the seed of its own destruction, for with every in- 
crease of price there must come an increased temptation to break 
away from the restrictions until the temptation becomes irresist- 
ible, and even if the restrictions could be made binding for existing 
producers, they could not restrain the new producer who, attracted 
by the high prices. would always be breaking into the game and 
spoiling it for the insiders. Men cannot be kept from going into 
cotton raising. 

From the first one to the last, the history of the restriction move- 
ments has been the same. Take as a typical one that of 1919 in 
this State. After an early organization of the campaign and a 
State convention, farmers’ meetings in every cotton county, pledges 
and agreements and a relatively low price for cotton at planting 
time; after all this campaign, better and more thoroughly organ- 
ized than ever before, with the expressed object of cutting the acre- 
age one-third, the result was a reduction of less than 3.2 per cent, 
according to the Government report of July 1, 1919, and if it had 
not been for a really substantial decrease:in the territory where 
the farmers had just been having their first serious experience with 
the boll-weevil, there would have been no reduction at all. Many 
counties showed substantial increases. It was the same old story 
of some farmers carrying out their pledges and many sneaking in 
a few extra acres to get the advantage of the high price that was 
going to come from the action of the other fellow in cutting his 
acreage. To quote from the Agricultural Department report of 
July 1, 1919, with reference to the reduction in acreage: “The 
heavy cut of 8.7 per cent (referring to the whole cotton territory ) 
in the acr@ige devoted to cotton planting this year has resulted 
from the scarcity and high price of labor, unfavorable weather for 
planting and abandonment of fields in many sections because of 
inability to get the plant worked out of the grass, coupled with 
an agitation in every cotton State for reduction in the acreage. 

“The propaganda for reduction of acreage affected principally 
the larger planters. but most of the small proprietors and tenant 
farmers who disposed of their 1918 crop at high prices maintained 
or even increased their plantings. Many other farmers who had 
not grown cotton for years planted it this season, hoping to receive 
the high prices prevailing at planting time.” 

This has always been the history of these campaigns, and it 
always will be. We have been saved from low prices this season 
not by our own action in restricting production, but by the kindly 
work of adverse weather and the boll-weevil. 

In the light of all this experience, can anyone honestly believe 
that, with the price of cotton next spring at the present figure of 
40 cents, to say nothing of the 50 cents to which we are being told 
it ought to and will go, there will be in any cotton-growing county 
more farmers than can be counted on the fingers of one hand who 
will not put into cotton every last acre that they can see their way 
to cultivate? And if there then comes a season like that of 1914. 
What will be the size of the crop and to what price will cotton 
fall? Certainly to a point that will cause weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth throughout the cotton belt. 

As a matter of fact, it is a fair question if it would not be good 


Smiru of Atlanta. 


policy to start a campaign to get the price of cotton down instead 
of up, for, if this was successful, the farmer would easily enough 
be brought to see the error of his ways and would take to diversi- 
fication to his great ultimate benefit. Has not the boll-weevil 
proved in the long run a blessing in the territory it has covered? 
Has not a town in Alabama even erected a monument in its honor 
and as a testimonial to the benefits it has brought? 

Now, everything that has been said as to the deleterious effects 
on the South of its devotion to cotton raising can be freely ad- 
mitted. I agree fully that the South would have been better off 
if it had never raised a pound of cotton. It has worn out our soil, 
kept our farmers, their wives and children in poverty and igno- 
rance and been in many ways a curse to the land. But it is here, 
it is going to stay, and our industrial life is largely dependent on 
it. Our problem is to change it from a curse to a blessing. 

With such a record of failure as we have behind us in the at- 
tempts to improve the price of cotton by restricting production, is 
it not reasonable to conclude that the method is faulty and that 
we have been undertaking the impossible and following an igneus 
fatuus, led by the inherent tendency of man to charge to someone 
else conditions for which he is really himself responsible? May it 
not be that instead of working so hard to get the price up, we 
would have done better if we had worked to get the cost down? 

I have read innumerable letters, listened to innumerable speeches 
and watched the progress of innumerable campaigns to get the 
price of cotton up. I have known of but one man, Mr. D. B. 
Osborne of Atlanta, to consistently preach the doctrine of getting 
the cost of production down. 

If a man watches the pennies, the dollars look out for them- 
If the producer keeps the cost of his product down, he 
need not worry about selling prices nor competition. 


selves. 


Far better will it be if, instead of trying to interfere with the 
law of supply and demand by securing a flat reduction in the out- 
put of each and every producer, we try to clear away the obstacles 
that now hinder its working and then leave it to the individual to 
decide how much cotton he shall raise and when and at what price 
he shall sell it. 

And referring to competition, accepting all that has been said 
at the recent New Orleans Cotton Convention and elsewhere as 
to the dependence of the world on American cotton, the fact re- 
mains that 40 per cent or more of the world’s cotton is raised out- 
side of America, and that the strongest incentive that can be given 
to increase this is to increase and hold up the price. If we can, 
by reducing the cost, sell it at a low price and still make a profit 
as good as or better than we make now, while at the same time 
fortifying our present position, is it not good sense and good busi 
ness to do so? Why give the other fellow just the incentive he 
needs to develop him into a real competitor? 

There is another aspect of these restriction campaigns to be con- 
sidered. They are distinctly analogous to the restrictive methods 
of the labor unions which are now so justly unpopular. They are 
distinctly adverse to the public interests. I know that the theory 
of these campaigns is that diversification is to be promoted and 
that all land to be released from cotton is to be planted in some- 
thing else. But that is not the point that is stressed. It js hardly 
even mentioned. The point stressed is always the reduction in the 
production of cotton and the increase in price that will follow, not 
the increase in production of other crops. The stress is on the 
wrong point. 

And also our crop restrictionists are preaching not only restric- 
tion of acreage, but restriction of fertilization from which the only 
result can be less cotton to the acre. Not only is there to be a 
reduction in the amount produced, but the cost per pound is to be 
increased, as will be shown below, and this at a time when the 
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whole world needs increased production of everything! Surely, 
one fine way to reduce the H. C. L.! 

Suppose last spring’s plans for restriction of acreage had been 
effective and the acreage had been cut one-third, as was urged, in- 
stead of the 8.7 per cent that was secured. What would have been 
the result? A cotton crop for this season of but little over 7,500,- 
000 bales. It would have been a world calamity ! 

I do not wish to be understood for one moment as deprecating 
the need of better methods of marketing cotton, including all the 
steps of ginning and baling, grading, warehousing and selling, nor 
of sympathizing with bear manipulators nor of advocating the 
selling of cotton at anything less than its fair market value. But 
its fair market value is that price which will afford to the grower 
using the best-known methods for producing cotton at the lowest 
cost a profit not less than he could get from other crops. The 
planter who is so situated as to be able to produce cotton at a 
cost that will give him an extra profit is entitled to all he can get, 
while the planter who cannot make a profit at the price the market 
offers had better grow some other crop. This is merely another 
way of stating that the price ought to be governed by the law of 
supply and demand. But these attempts to set an arbitrary price 
on cotton based on cost of production are all buncombe, and do 
more harm than good, for the costs as determined are mere esti- 
mates or records obtained under special conditions, and are abso- 
lutely unreliable, as their extreme variations among themselves 
clearly demonstrated. As a matter of fact, no one really knows 
what the average cost of producing cotton is, as can be found by 
inquiring of the agricultural colleges and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

By all means let us do everything in our power to remove cotton 
from the influence of the gambler; to provide marketing facilities 
for crops other than cotton and show the cotton farmer how to 
raise them; to enable the farmer to hold his cotton when prices 
are unsatisfactory ; to show him how to find out what it costs him 
to raise cotton ; to advise him as to conditions and probable trend 
of future prices, and above all, to produce his cotton economically ; 
but these campaigns to reduce production are wrong in principle 
and inoperative in practice, and I submit that the time and money 
spent in carrying them on could be used in other ways to the far 
greater advantage of the cotton producer himself. 

The fact is that our present methods of producing and handling 
cotton are outrageously inefficient and costly, and that until they 
are reformed we have no right to complain of efforts on the part 
of manufacturers and consumers to get our cotton at a low price. 
The man who tries to make the other fellow bear the burden of 
his own inefficiency is entitled to no more sympathy than is the 
cotton bear who endeavors by manipulation to beat down the price 
of cotton in the market. Let us cast out the beam in our own eye 
It will then be time to get after the mote in the eye of the other 
fellow. 

Is there any definite means whereby the cost of cotton can be 
reduced? There certainly is. It lies in diversification or “safe 
farming,” in the increased use of fertilizers and particularly in the 
encouragement of dairying. As the cotton farmer’s best assistant 
let us fall back, gentlemen, on our friend, the cow. The cow can 
reduce the cost of raising cotton to one-third or less of what it 
now is. 

Impossible? Not at all impossible, and very easily demonstrable. 

Let us take the figures as to the cost of production of cotton by 
Mr. W. W. Morrison in your issue of July 3 of last year (the cost 
as reached is probably much too high, but that fact will not affect 
the validity of this demonstration). 

The figures in question give the average cost of producing a 
pound of cotton as 474 cents on the assumption of one man culti- 
vating 20 acres of cotton, producing 160 pounds of lint per acre. 

, The figures are as follows: 






RO Oe ONO DEI, SU UW DOP BONG ioicivcicicdsdcceccvcweccevccceescccs $159.00 
ee os as Sd iiinc pebAG éeeeeaeesewicesnesieodcas 65.00 
NY I I ID occa cccccecet vascscwedesteocevsesceee 279.00 
Ginning 9600 lbs. seed cotton, at 30c. per cwt...........ceceeeeees 28.80 
Transportation farm products and supplies...............eseeeees 30.00 
Deterioration of farm impleMent...........ccccccccccccseccoceccecs 20.00 
Labor one man one year, at $75 per month....................000% 900.00 


Extra labor hoeing over crop three times, 75 days, at $2.50 per 
nie D acing Gs suavitnn seus ede eeI Uke Geteinede hres aecedcsasesects 187.50 


Picking 9600 Ibs. seed COELOR, GE FLT POF CW hin vn csccvcccvvcscccne 144.00 
PN iiisd ina ob iuentiedianacis Adee dktscascuscOecdewadonterneennncwene $1,804.30 
RGN Sie COG GOOG, GE GEG WOU GOR 6 oicc cinccsccadesccdeicddliccccceves 288.00 
EL nso ud bconSipdesiswpsengndcaentewnesesoneue sens $1,516.30 


Cost per Ib., 473ce. 


Now, suppose that instead of raising one-third of a bale of cot- 


— 


ton to the acre this farmer had raised two-thirds of a bale. The 
expense will be increased by the cost of picking 9600 additionaj 
pounds of seed cotton, $144; ginning the same, $28.80; total, 
$172.80, to be added to the previous cost of $1516.30. making g 
total cost of $1689.10, from which is to be deducted the value of 
the additional 344 tons of seed, at $90, or $288, leaving a final net 
cost of $1401.10 for producing 6400 pounds of lint—a cost per 
pound of 21.89 cents. Suppose the farmer had raised a full bale to 
the acre, instead of half a bale. All his expenses would remain 
the same except ginning and picking, which would be for picking 
an additional 19.200 pounds of seed cotton, at $1.50 per hundred 
$288, and ginning the same, at 30 cents per hundred, $57.60, a 
total for the two items for the 20 acres of $345.60, which, added to 
Mr. Morrison’s cost of $1516.30, comes to $1861.90, from which is 
to be deducted the proceeds of 624 tons of additional seed. amount- 
ing to $576, leaving a net amount of $1285.90, which, divided by 
9600 pounds, the new yield of lint cotton, brings the cost down to 
13.4 cents per pound, as against his estimated cost of 47°. cents 
3ut to bring the yield of an acre of reasonably good land up to one 
bale an acre by the application of animal manvre is about the 
easiest thing known to agriculture. 

A farmer near Chamblee, Ga., produced last year not more than 
one-quarter of a bale to the acre. Heavily fertilized with manure 
from Camp Gordon, the same land produced this year from one 
to one and a half bales per acre. 





A farmer near Lincolnton, N. C., was raising a dozen years age 
on 60 acres of land about six bales of cotton each year. Going into 
dairying and fertilizing his land, he is now able to raise six bales 
on six acres of land. 


If the production could be got up to two bales per acre. which 
has been done, the extra expense would be for picking 48,000 
pounds additional seed cotton, at $1.50, $720, and ginning the 
same, at 30 cents per hundred, $144, the total of $864 to be added 
to the previous cost of $1516.30, making a total cost of $2380.30, 
less an aditional credit of $1440 for 16 tons of seed, or a total net 
cost of $940.30, to produce 19,200 pounds of lint, a cost per pound 
of 4.9 cents. 

A farmer in Gwinnett county, Georgia, bought about a dozen 
years ago a 60-acre farm and from his first year’s cultivation got 
three small bales of cotton. Through dairying and progressive 
methods of agriculture he has improved this farm until last year 
he produced nine bales of cotton on five acres of land. 

If the production could be forced to three bales per acre, the cost 
per pound would be 1.9 cents and for four bales .62 cent, while if 
five bales to the acre could be raised the cost would be a minus 
quantity, for the value of the seed would more than pay for the 
cost of raising the crop. 

There is not in the South today any appreciation of the impor- 
tance and value of dairying as a branch of farm industry. Except 
in the vicinity of the larger towns and cities, dairying is almost un- 
known, and even there it exists on a scale far too small to supply 
even local demands. The estimated demand for milk in the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., is 30,000 gallons per day; the supply is 5000, 
and a large part of this comes from Tennessee. Small towns have 
no regular source of supply, but must depend on the individual 
neighboring farm. Nearly all the butter and, all the condensed 
milk comes from the North. And yet all authorities are agreed 
that in natural advantages for dairying the South has got the 
present dairying sections of the country beaten hands down, out 
of sight and to a complete frazzle! 

Such being the case, why don’t we dairy? For several reasons. 
First, the long standing, but now happily disappearing, subservi- 
ence to cotton and the difficulty of teaching the old farmer dog new 
tricks. Then, ignorance as to the value of dairying to the farmer. 
Further, lack of facilities for handling dairy products and market- 
ing them. The cattle tick, another obstacle now rapidly disappear- 
ing. Inferior dairy stock and lack of fences, silos, pastures and 
barns. Good enough reasons, and plenty of them, for existing 
conditions. 

What will the cow do for the farmer? About everything de- 
sirable from his point of view, once he has been brought to see it: 
also from the point of view of the community and everybody con- 
nected with it. 

First, the cow is an all-the-year-’round revenue-producer, and 
she produces cash in the form of a check from the creamery at the 
end of each month, with a bonus annually in the shape of a calf. 

Second, she develops a home market for products easily grow? 
on the farm, such as hay and silage. 

Third, she distributes the labor demand over the year. 
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Fouth, she provides the cheapest and best food for human beings 
and growing livestock, and increases pork production by providing 
skim and buttermilk for feeding pigs. ; 

Fifth, she creates a demand for good roads and then helps to 
pay for them. Milk and cream cannot be delivered in all weathers 
over bad roads. 

Sixth, she stimulates poultry and truck raising, especially the 
former, by providing facilities for prompt and cheap delivery of 
the product to market on the cream truck. Many creameries run 
a poultry products business as a side line. 


Seventh, finally, and in the long run most important of all, she 
builds up the fertility of the soil, and the value of this function 
cannot be exaggerated. 

This is not the occasion to go into the technicalities of milk 
production. It is my present object to present to the business men 
of the South the benefit that they can bring to their communities 
and themselves by building up this industry and show how it can 
be done and how to some extent it has been and is being done now, 
and what the effect can be on the cost of raising cotton. 

It is necessary to have a clear picture before us of the problem 
and the difficulties to be overcome. 

Take the case of the old line farmer who would like to go into 
dairying. First, he knows little or nothing about the business, 
and a successful dairyman has to have some technical knowledge 
of cows, their breeding, handling and feeding, to be successful. 

Next, he has no good cows, and it is only the good cow that pays. 
Then he has no pasture, no fences, no adequate barns, no silos, no 
cream separator, no testing apparatus, and without these he cannot 
produce milk successfully, and then he very probably has no money, 
and, above all, no market. 

There are certain well-established methods by which all these 
obstacles can be overcome. Here is where the business man, and 
specially the banker, must come in and co-operate with the farmer 

The lack of technical knowledge on the part of the farmer can 
be overcome by his following the instructions of the county agent 
and playing a “safety first” game by starting on a small scale with 
two or three grade cows, which can be got at a reasonable figure 
if he does not already have them, and breeding up with the help 
of a high-class community bull. Then the banker must come into 
play with loans enough to enable the farmer to not only pay for 
his cows, but his fences and other equipment. It must be recog- 
nized that the pasture and the silo are prime essentials to low cost 
milk production, and that a good pasture takes some time, say two 
years, to become well established. Also that fences do not grow of 
themselves. All this means that it is best for the farmer to start 
on a small scale and build up. 

I am glad to say that in some sections of the South, notably in 
Mississippi, the bankers have followed a very liberal policy in 
encouraging dairying, and the results to them have been most 
satisfactory, not only in building up their communities, but in pro- 
viding a field for loans which nearly every one of them reports has 
been untilized without a single case of loss. 

Then comes in the business man. He must provide a market. 

There are three normal markets for milk, and we have none of 
them except in very limited numbers. These markets are the milk 
depot, the cooling station and the creamery. (The cheese factory 
might be added, but as its field in the South is limited to the 
mountain districts, it will not be considered here.) 

The milk depot is simply a station to which the farmer can take 
his milk, have it weighed, credited to him and transported to a 
milk depot in a town. Its utility occurs where there is an early 
and quick train or truck service to a town or city. 

The cooling station is the same thing, but with equipment for 
cooling the milk so that its quality will not be affected by keeping. 
Its utility occurs when the transportation facilities do not admit 
of the milk being delivered in good condition to city markets with- 
out cooling. 

The creamery is called for when transportation facilities do not 
admit of milk being delivered to city markets in good condition or 
the supply has outgrown these markets. The milk depot and the 
cooling station are simple matters. The creamery is different. 

The creamery can be run either on a straight commercial or a 
co-operative basis. Either will work, and either may fail, and suc- 
cess or failure depends on the man in charge as manager. Let 
there be no mistake about this last point. If a competent, experi- 
enced man cannot be secured for a manager, the creamery had 
better not be started, for it is a foredoomed failure. 

Then there must be a reasonable assurance of a supply of milk, 
and here the banker must come in by being liberal in his loans to 


farmers who want to borrow for the purpose of equipping them- 
selves for milk production. The banker can well afford to take a 
chance in this line, remembering J. P. Morgan’s assertion as to 
character being the best security and that he can well afford to 
take a chance and even stand a loss now and then in view of the 
effect that the upbuilding of the dairying industry will have on the 
general prosperity of the community and his own business. As a 
matter of fact, experience seems to demonstrate that the percentage 
of losses incurred on these loans is negligible. 

Ten thousand dollars will be sufficient to start an adequately 
equipped creamery and provide working capital. The shares 
should be small, $10 or $25 par, and as widely distributed among 
potential milk producers as possible, so that there may be a gen- 
eral interest in the success of the enterprise. ‘There will be no 
trouble about a market for the product if of satisfactory quality. 
The demand for foodstuffs will take care of that. 


The creamery buys from the farmer on the basis of its butter- 
fat contents, the cream which he has separated with his own sepa- 
rator from the milk he has produced. The farmer retains the skim 
milk, splendid food for growing pigs and calves. The creamery 
weighs and tests the cream delivered from each farmer, makes this 
into butter and sometimes ice cream, and sells this and the butter- 
milk, the latter often to the farmer himself for feeding to livestock. 
It also makes a splendid diet for humans. 

The cream is delivered to the creamery by the farmer himself, or 
it may be collected by the creamery, an automobile truck being 
sent over a route to gather the cream from the farmers located 
thereon, the collector being often one of the producers on fhe 
route, who is paid a salary or commission, or both, on the cream 
collected. 

What will such an enterprise do for a community, the town or 
village and its surrounding territory? 

First, it will bring into the community a substantial amount of 
eash by the sale of its products. 

Second, it will distribute this among the farmers monthly, giving 
the farmer money to supply his needs on a cash basis. He buys 
more from the merchants, which makes business all around. 

Third, it provides an opportunity for taking up side lines. Many 
creameries, besides cream, are buying chickens and eggs which the 
farmer’ sends in with his cream. 

Fourth, it definitely increases the supply of whole milk, skim 
milk and buttermilk, the cheapest food known even at present 
high prices. : 

Fifth, it enables the farmer to keep out of debt. He receives 
enough each month to provide for his ordinary requirements, and 
has the product of his annual crops as “velvet.” 

The conditions under which a creamery must work make it 
essentially a small community enterprise, the field being limited in 
extent by the distance from which cream can be commercially 
delivered. It is in this respect like the cotton gin and the country 
grain elevator. The business is one of small detached units, not 
of large concentrations. Hence it should be built up by local 
capital. 

What has been the record of creameries in the South? 

It has been good. Except where mismanagement has occurred 
very good. In Mississippi, for instance, out of 23 creameries in- 
vestigated, it was found that only one failure had occurred, that 
being of a small creamery which had lacked competent manage- 
ment. All the others were found to be either on a dividend-paying 
basis or on the way to it. In North Carolina, out of five cream- 
eries investigated, only one was non-paying, and this again was a 
victim of mismanagement. Some of the others had suffered from 
mismanagement, but had overcome this and are now making 
money. 

The development of this business will prove no get-rich-quick 
scheme, but in substantial ultimate benefits it is the greatest op- 
portunity now open to the farmer, the banker and the business 
man. If taken up and developed as it should be, it will in the 
near future increase the prosperity of the South to a point beyond 
the limits of our present imaginings. “ 

I am glad to say that one commercial body, the Birmingham 
Charmber of Commerce, has seen the value of dairying and is now, 
through its committee on agriculture and marketing, of which Mr. 
T. Park Hay, Jr., is executive secretary, engaged in an active cam- 
paign to promote dairying in its tributary territory. The sooner 
and more enthusiastically its example is followed. the better it will 
be for the whole section. 

[The MANUFACTURERS RECORD is in very hearty sympathy in 
the main with the position taken by Mr. Smith. There are few 
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points with which we disagree with him. We think, however, that 
Mr. Smith is in error in saying that the effort to reduce cotton 
acreage has not emphasized the production of food supplies. 

As far as the MANUFACTURERS RECORD is concerned, and as far 
as its knowledge goes, there have been very few discussions of the 
importance of reducing cotton acreage which did not at the same 
time and in the same breath emphasize the need of increasing 
diversified farming. 

The statement issued by the American Cotton Association last 
winter, and which was so vigorously attacked by Governor Allen 
of Kansas, about reducing the cotton acreage specifically urged the 
importance of increasing the food production of the South. No 
possible inference could be drawn from that statement that there 
was any suggestion of lessening the acreage given to Southern 
crops or lessening the total output of the South. On the contrary, 
great stress was laid upon the necessity of producing more food, 
and until the South produces more food it will never raise its cot- 
ton at a much lower cost. The increased yield per acre must come 
from the intensive cultivation and fertilization of a reduced acre- 
age. Commercial fertilizers are good, and they should be freely 
used, but the real fertilization which the Southern soil needs is the 
making of millions of livestock into fertilizer factories on a small 
scale, to fertilize a smaller acreage in cotton and give a big yield 
per acre while devoting the rest of the farm to grain and livestock 
and other diversified products. 

It is incumbent upon every banker and business man in the 
South to encourage the farmers to increase livestock production. 
The South must raise more and better cattle, more milk and more 
butter, and be dependent less than it now is upon other sections 
for these things. It is not alone that they would add to the com- 
fort and prosperity and health of the farmers’ families, but the 
production of these things in sufficient quantity would help to fer- 
tilize the land better than even the commercial fertilizers can 
ever do. 

Until the South has raised enough livestock to increase the fer- 
tilization of its soil by barnyard manure and by legumes, it must 
depend upon commercial fertilizers. They are essential, and can 
be used to great advantage and to great profit of the farmer, but 
the ambition of the Southern farmer should be to fertilize to a 
large extent by cattle and legumes. 

The small yield per acre of cotton is a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of the South. Only through a larger yield per acre can there 
come a lower cost of production. But even when this lower cost 
of production has been brought about, it should be the unceasing 
effort of the business people of all classes in the South to stand 
for a price for cotton which will yield to the South as a whole and 
to the cotton laborer and the tenant farmer individually a profit 
such as they have never had in the past. The dreary waste of a 
large part of Southern cotton land as one looks out over the des- 
perately small and uncomfortable houses of the tenant farmers and 
the farm laborers compel every thoughtful man to realize that the 
men who have been raising the cotton have not been getting a 
fair profit for their work. 

In view of the certainty that prices of foodstuffs and of grain 
will continue high for some years to come, it is especially impor- 
tant that every Southern farmer should not only raise his own food 
supply, but that he should raise an additional supply for the mar- 
ket. Without the increase made last year by the South in grain 
crops there would have been an advance in the prices of wheat and 
corn which would make the present prices seem very low. 

We commend Mr. Smith's article to the careful study of the 
whole South, fully endorsing most of the views he has expressed, 
though not entirely agreeing with him in every detail. 

We have no fear of any competition from other cotton-raising 
countries injuring the South. That bugaboo has been held up be- 
fore the eye of Southern cotton growers for 100 years. The ree 
ords of the British Empire and of the British cotton manufactur- 
ing associations long before this country became a cotton manufac- 
turer to any large extent show that the same argument which Mr. 
Smith advances on that point is hoary with the age of a century. 
If other countries succeed to such an extent as to rid the South 
of the cotton-producing business, they would merely have forced 
the South into what onght to be its natural agriculture, the raising 
of grain and the production of livestock, and in the end there 
would be far more profit to the farming interests of the South and 
to the South as a whole than there ever has been in cotton grow- 
ing. We remember that the late D. A. Tompkins of North Caro- 
lina, a cotton manufacturer and cotton grower, and one of the 


ablest economic thinkers the South ever had, in discussing this 
very problem 20 years ago, said to the writer in substance : 

“So far as I am concerned, I should be glad to see other coun- 
tries force the South out of cotton growing if they can do so by 
producing cotton at a lower price than the South, for that would 
drive the South into diversified farming, and the cotton manufac. 
turers of this country could buy their cotton in foreign lands and 
make a profit out of it just as European mills now buy their cottop 
in America and other parts of the world and make money. Asa 
cotton manufacturer I am perfectly willing to meet the world’s 
competition in buying cotton in other countries if the South shoulq 
cease to raise cotton.” 

When D. A. Tompkins died the South lost one of the ablest 
economic leaders which it has ever produced. Had he lived to the 
present day he would as a cotton grower, a cotton manufacturer. 
a great engineer and a great thinker, have been in direct harmony 
with the position which the MANUFACTURERS RECORD then held, 
and which he was so highly commending, of seeking to bring about 
an enlarged development of diversified farming in the South and 
letting the cotton-growing industry take care of itself, regardless 
of any bugaboo of other countries running the South out of the 
cotton-producing business.—Editor MANUFACTURERS REcorD.] 





Patriotic View of a Laboring Man on the Problem 
of Production. 
Brewster, Fla., February 12. 

Anent the most recent threat of maintenance employes of the 
various railroads of the country to strike, in spite of the fact that 
they made a solemn pact with their Government not to do it, 
would say that such an action would be without precedent in the 
history of this country prior to the great war. 

When the United States struggled out of the Civil War coffee 
was a dollar a pound, and most of the other commodities of life 
were in proportion. Our boys on both sides of the great question 
were discharged where they were at the time of the surrender, half- 
naked, half starved and many of their little homes ravaged by the 
ruthlessness of war. But they didn’t gather up the scum of Europe 
and band themselves into an association of business wreckers and 
general assassins when they went home. They got their hammers 
and plow handles to work and got busy producing. Their women 
could not walk into a store and buy a $500 set of furs, as I saw 
a riveter’s wife do in Jacksonville in 1919. And they again put 
the greatest country in the world on its feet, in spite of their handi- 
cap of carpetbaggers and jingoes. 

They didn’t have a bunch of parasites—lobbyists around Wash- 
ington with arms full of Bolshevik gold to tempt the weaker legis- 
lators into betrayal of their country. But they did pour the 
wheat and corn and hogs into the market as quick as they could do 
it, founding the nucleus of the richest and greatest country of the 
world today. 

There was a time when a laborer did not get the worth of his 
services from an unscrupulous employer. But that time has 
passed, and the efficiency of the laborer will hereafter determine 
his worth to his employer. The time has passed when an inefl- 
cient man can demand the same rate of pay as the producer. just 
because he happens to have a union card. And the time will soon 
pass for the professional agitator and walking loafer. He should 
be the next burden to follow booze into an unpleasant memory, 
and the intelligent working class will be the ones that will do it. 
The right of every man to earn a living and educate his children 
and work for whomsoever he will cannot be abridged by any sort 
of organization. The South is lining up solidly for the open shop. 

In the greatest industrial centers of the Southern States would- 
be organizers are given small chance to get in their insidious work, 
and in many instances are given a very pressing invitation to 
move on. We are too busy developing our seaports for merchant 
marine, our roads to the markets for our produce, our railroads for 
the incoming machinery and supplies we need, and our homes, 
schools and churches for the betterment of our civil and religious 
liberty to entertain any Plumb plans or any other plan that inter- 
feres with our production. We have started many industries para- 
lyzed by strikes, and we will do our duty in helping to operate our 
ralroads if we are called upon. 

We know that we have got to produce, in order to stabilize 
prices and to meet foreign competition, and we know that we 
cannot produce and strike at the same time. 

B. WINFoRD BOUL. 
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A Clear Diagnosis of Southern Farm Conditions 


As a Basis for Proper Treatment 


A STRONG PRESENTATION OF THE WHOLE SITUATION BY ONE WHO HAS GIVEN YEARS 
OF STUDY TO THESE PROBLEMS. 


By D. B. OssorngE, Chairman Soil Improvement Committee, Atlanta, Ga. 


A correct diagnosis of “what's ailing you” is just as desirable 
and necessary in business as it is in medicine. Farmers in the 
Middle, Northern and Wetern States have for years had a fair 
measure of prosperity, while the farmers of the South have, as it 
were, been living from hand to mouth. There must be a cause for 
every effect, and so the “wise men” have for 40 years or more 
been complaining about a lack of diversification in the South, and 
attributing all the financial ailments of the Southern farmer to 
this one cause—a failure to diversify. So much has been said 
about the “‘one-crop system” and the “one-gallus farmer” that the 
statement has become accepted as a fact. As the saying goes, “I 
deny the allegation and defy the allegator.” 

I have before me a statement showing the total value of all farm 
products (excepting farm animals) by States for 1919. The six 
States showing the greatest value of farm products are as follows: 


cio napNaad Mishel aemdeieee-ene Mae walewin meee deeecmae anda pels ses ewion $1,076,163,000 
NEE A Alaa aSiads sintes in old caine wea ce whi deaueaaceac sense kiebads 861,338,000 
GREER RES ey eye ed arn teen eee ene ney NN aBe 813,164,000 
a Se nt 6 ae oa es sy cleanin ean eek ioune 683.168,000 
i cic Redaticiemasbehads hb lebiGen Semwedadencenacecedgmenbs 631,78 4.000 
DEE Ui gtebwediaeendnawnneesk ar seesrereeebacnsecduneneeeddunes® 613,240,000 


It so happens that three of these are cotton States and three of 
them North Central States. A comparison of diversification in 
these several States should b illuminating. To arrive at a proper 
basis of comparison is must be admitted that in the past the South 
has been “‘one-gallused,” if you are to consider the number of crops 
grown that have cash surrender value, for only cotton in the 
South heretofore has been exchangeable for cash. For the purpose 
of this comparison, therefore, we will assume that the crop to 
which the largest acreage is devoted in the North Central States 
is the “money crop” and all other crops diversified crops. 

The monthly crop reports for December, 1919, are a complete 
survey of important acreage crops of all States, and I have se- 
lected 13 of the most important crops as follows: Corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, potatoes, sweet potatoes, hay, cloverseed, cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts and sorghum. 

Of these 13 crops, the Southern States named each planted 11, 
while Kansas and Iowa planted 10 and Illinois 11. So, at least 
in point of number of crops, the South is equally diversified. The 
following statement shows: 


DIVERSIFIED ACREAGE—1919. 














Average 
: Total Money of money Diversified % 
State. acreage. crop. crop. acreage. Diversified. 
Texas sitiiaienicnd 24,125,000 Cotton 10,346,000 13,779.000 57.0 
North Carolina.. 7,404,000 Cotton 1,568,000 5,836,000 78.7 
| ne 11,892,000 Cotton 5,288,000 6,604,000 55.6 
eer 43,421,000 17,202,000 26,219,000 60.4 
Iowa « eeeeeceeeees 21,079,000. Corn 10,000,000 = 11,079.000 52 
ee 20,877,000 Corn 8,600,000 12.277,000 58.8 
BE Seccdcowes 21,430,000 Wheat 11,624,000 9,806,000 45.8 
MOIS: .ccccceas 63,386,000 30,224,000 33,162,000 52.3 


It will be noticed that the South’s diversified acreage exceeds 
the money crop 9,017,000 acres, or nearly 21 per cent of the whole, 
while in the North Central States the diversified acreage exceeds 
the money crop 2,988,000 acres, or only 4.6 per cent of the whole. 
It would seem, therefore, in point of acreage the South is fully 
“diversified.” , 

The average value of crops per acre is an important matter for 
consideration in the scheme of diversification. The following 
statement shows the value per acre, 1919 (thousands omitted) : 


VALUE PER ACRE—1919. 

















State. Total acreage. Total value. Value per acre. 
Texas sitea ailasatel avara ons wane eh 24,125,000 $982, 400,000 $40.72 
North Carolina .. 7,404,000 506,841,000 68.45 
BEEN? siiasueltvotecs se 11,892,000 492,171,000 41.39 
BR Ghrustyecsacieue ak 43,421,000 $1,931,412,000 $45.63 
lowa .. 21,079,000 $785,995,000 $32,54 
Illinois 20,877,000 754,221,400 36.13 
Kansas 21,430,000 583,279,000 27.21 

Total 63,386,000 $2,123,405,000 $33.50 





However, in making this comparison of values per acre, it is 
hardly just to the North Central States to include the cotton crop 
because, as is well known, cotton requires clean cultivation and is 
therefore a most expensive crop to grow, and hence necessarily 
should have a high market value to offset the cost of cultivation. 
Hence we will deduct the acreage and value of the cotton crop 
from the other field crops of the three cotton States and arrive 
at the following figures: 


DEDUCTING COTTON CROP. 








Three Cotton States. Total acreage. Total value. Value per acre. 
EE daeéasessssenwesseees 48,421,000 $1,981,410,000 $45.63 
RIPE GD ecaccceseccs 17,202,000 936,170,000 54.42 
Diversified crops ....... 26,219,000 $1,045,242,000 39.86 


It will be noticed that after deducting the value of the cotton 
crop per acre the remaining crops average $39.86, a gain in value 
over the average of the North Central States for practically the 
same crops of $6.36 per acre. This amount sounds small and in- 
consequential by itself, but if you multiply this excess value per 
acre by the acreage planted in the North Central States, you get 
the munificent sum of $403,134,960, which represents the in- 
creased profits the North Central States would have made had 
they done as well per acre in these “diversified” crops as the three 
cotton States. Again I say the South seems well diversified. 


I have seen the statement made any number of times that since 
the world war the South began to diversify. It is quite true the 
farmers of the South were patriotic, and in spite of the loss of 
their labor to the industries and their able-bodied sons to the 
army, they increased the number of acres planted to food and feed 
crops. The Southern farmer practically lived in his fields, and his 
wife and children are due a great deal of credit for the help given 
him in the performance of his patriotic duty which made the ac- 
complishment of this herculean task possible. But, in our praise 
of the Southern farmer for his recent efforts, let us not ignore 
what he has accomplished in the past. The statement is repeat- 
edly made that the Southern farmer is a one-crop farmer, and I 
deny that he is or ever has been since the Civil War. 

Before the yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1918 
was issued I had occasion to compile figures showing the acreage 
devoted to the principal field crops of the South, and I started at 
the season of 1901 and carried it through 1917. The following 
statement gives the acreage of the three cotton States named for 
17 years and shows the acreage devoted to cotton and to diversified 
crops which I compare with the acreage planted and the same 
crops for season of 1919: 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ DIVERSIFICATION. 








—— 1901 to 1917—_, —1919 
Acreage, Acreage, Acreage, Acreage, 
State. Diversified. Cotton. Diversified. Cotton. 
, ee 9,444,000 9,737.000 3,779,000 10,346,000 
North Carolina .. 4,217,000 1,364,000 5,836,000 1,568,000 
COTE. hesaccccess 4,941,000 4,740,000 6,604,000 5,288,000 
WEEP. Gosuekeass 18,602,000 15,841,000 26,219,000 17,202,000 
Diversified ........ 54% ai 60.4% aisha 
CE auchbie acess os 469% cate 39.6% 


No one has ever accused the prosperous North Central States 
of a lack of diversification, but, on the contrary, they have been 
held up to the South as models of diversification. But, if 52.3 per 
cent of their acreage in diversified crops entitles them to be con- 
sidered diversified, why is not 54 per cent of the South’s acreage 
planted in diversified crops considered diversified ? 

But, it may be said that in addition to this diversification, the 
North Central States raise cattle and hogs, and that this item 
should be added. All right, we will add them, and let us consider 
the fact along with these figures that the North Central States 
have for years been surrounded by large packing plants that af- 
forded them a staple market for all livestock, while the Southern 
States have had comparatively little incentive to raise live- 
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stock. All farm animals live off the soil, and hence we compare 
the number of farm animals with the total acreage planted: 


FARM ANIMALS TO ACRBAGE PLANTED IN GIVEN CROPS. 
Number of farm Acreage of Acres planted to 








animals. given crops. each head farm 
animals. 

EE. Sc cieuhavwcesee 11,529,000 24,125,000 2.9 
North Carolina ... 2,767,000 7,404,000 2.67 
a 4,877,000 11,892,000 2.44 
ED ocicxscescesis 19,173,000 43,421,000 2.26 
BN slechadenawxaeet 18,124,000 21,079,000 1.16 
DE Jy ccnesecrds 10,793,000 20,877.000 1.93 
PD a cemnkanesin 7,619,000 21,430,000 2.81 
Totals. ;......... 36,536,000 63,386,000 1.73 


It will be noted that in the three cotton States there is one 
farm animal to each 2.26 acres of important crops cultivated, 
while in the three North Central States there is one to each 1.75 
acres—a difference of only .53 of an acre. It is safe to predict 
that this small difference will be absorbed in the near future, as 
the Southern farmer jis beginning to appreciate more and more the 
advantages he has over the frozen North in the raising of cattle 
and hogs, due to our mild climate, where cattle can graze 10 
months in the year. 

In my judgment, diversification or the lack of, diversification has 
nothing to do with the prosperity of the farmers of the North 
Central States or the lack of prosperity in the cotton States. But 
that the farmers of the cotton States are not as prosperous as the 
farmers of the North Central States is a fact, as indicated by the 
census report on the average net worth of the individual farmer. 
Let us drop the fetish of diversification and get down to real 
causes, most of which are in our own hands to cure if we will. 


The cotton States are a “one gallus’ secticn if we measure 
by the number of field crops grown that have a cash sur- 
render value. The South has only one such crop, cotton, 
and its market value controlled at Liverpool by people whose 
interests demand that they buy it as cheap as they can. 
They were wise enough not to “kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg,” and so they returned to our farmers about what 
they thought the crop cost to produce plus a bare subsistence. 
When they overreached the mark, as sometimes they did, 
the Southern merchant and banker, trading direct with the 
farmer, stood in the gap and in credit losses absorbed the 
deficit. The cupidity of the speculators in cotton and the 
buyer of cotton both foreign and domestic (few of whom 
ever saw a field of cotton and have no personal interest in 
the success of the cotton farmer) can be controlled by a 
proper marketing of the crop, which control now seems pos- 
sible through the good offices of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation. 

In the North Central States every product of the farm has a 
eash surrender yalue at a staple market price the instant it is 
brought to city, town or hamlet. The cotton States plant the acre- 
age and grow the crops, but excepting cotton, they have no cash 
markets. This is a primary cause for a lack of prosperity in the 
South, and is second in importance only to a control of the mar- 
keting of the cotton crop. There is some effort being made to 
correct this glaring fault, but I do not believe the effort is in 
keeping with the magnitude and importance of the work. 


Good roads is another ity looking to a 
prompt and proper distribution of products from the farm 
to the market, the absence of which has had a marked effect 
on the prosperity of the Southern farmer as compared to 
the North Central States, which are threaded in every direc- 
tion by good roads. Improvement in this respect is well on 
the way in the South, but let us not forget By ways in our 
anxiety to build High ways. Highways connecting States 
from coast to coast are good in their way, but they are of no 
particular benefit to the farmers living along the neglected 
byways who mires up to his hub and gets stuck in the mud 
before he gets to the highway. 


The clean cultivation required by cotton, the shortage of 
farm labor and the boll-weevil are all conspiring to hold down 
the acreage planted to cotton. Ten acres to the plow is about 
the limit in weevil-infested territory. By careful seed selec- 
tion, intensive methods of cultivation and fertilizaticn, and 
by chemical poisoning, just as much cotton can and eventually 
will be grown in the future as in the past, but at a much 
higher cost to the producer. The world at large should be 
made to appreciate this fact and make up its mind to pay a 
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price to cover this increased cost and to include a profit to 
the farmer commensurate with his efforts and investment, 

For all time to come the Southern farmer is through with 
a bare existence. 

He demands a fair and just profit. 

He demands a price that will permit him to employ labor 
and to keep his wife and children out of the fields and at 
home and at school, where they should be, while making his 
profit. 

In conclusion, let me suggest: 

That we establish markets that will make at least our five prin- 
cipal crops cash money crops. 

That we talk to the farmers about these money crops. The 
farmer is no fool, and he can be counted upon not to grow a sur. 
plus of a crop he cannot sell, but, on the other hand, will grow 
the crops on which he can make the most money. 

That we stir up and keep alive the question of good roads (by- 
ways as well as highways), so the farmer can get his crops to 
market. 

That we talk to him about labor-saving farm machinery, the 
proper and intelligent use of fertilizers and the practice of economy 
in the making of his crops. 

That we talk to him about beautifying his home and about 
home conveniences that lighten and make more pleasant the 
work of keeping the home; about more schools and kbetter 
schools. 

In other words, let us stop harping upon the threadbare subject 
of diversification as a panacea for all the ills our farmers are heir 
to, and let us get down to the discussion of fundamental subjects 
upon which we can, if we will, give constructive advice. 





Agitation Against Federal Reserve Functions. 
A report from Washington says that an amendment of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act so as to curtail the powers of the Re- 
serve Board is the aim of a movement just begun by a group of 


banks in the South, who are endeavoring to organize a bankers’ 
protective association. Circulars have been mailed to national 


and State banks and trust companies throughout the country in- 
viting them to join and to contribute for expenses. Copies of 
resolutions which, it is stated, were adopted at a meeting of bank- 
ers in New Orleans are also sent with the circulars to the effect 
that Federal Reserve banks are using oppressive methods to force 
non-member banks into the reserve system. 

Accompanying the circular letter is a questionnaire which in- 
cludes the following inquiries: “Is your bank on the Federal Re- 
serve national par list? If so, is it willingly or unwillingly? Are 
you in favor of asking Congress to eliminate the whole clearing 
functions of the Federal Reserve banks? Do you favor reform- 
ing the Federal Reserve banks se far as possible into the banks 
of issue and discount? Do you think their open market opera- 
tions should be curtailed? The vast earning power of the Federal 
Reserve banks having been demonstrated, are you in favor of 
amendment to the law whereby member banks will receive interest 
on daily balances maintained with Federal Reserve banks?” 

Apparently, it is remarked, the movement has been started by 
non-member State banks which have objected to the system of 
collection of out-of-town checks at par for member banks and 
their patrons. The only name mentioned in connection with 
the circular, it is stated, is L. R. Adams, secretary-treasurer, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Mill Sales and Capital Increase in Textile Centers. 


Raleigh, N. C., February 28—[Special.]—The controlling in 
terests in the mill known as Turner’s Cotton Mill, at Turners 
burg, Iredell county, have been bought by J. W. Watts, of Pat 
terson, Coldwell county. This is one of the oldest mills in the 
State. Three generations of the Wilfred Turner estate have 
owned it since 1840. Mr. Watts will operate the mill. 

Five cotton mills in Gaston county, composing the chain owned 
by the Separk, Gray and Robinson syndicate, increase their total 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $4,650,000. Gaston county now 
becomes the South’s greatest textile mill center. 


Will Manufacture Automobile Locks. 


Locks for automobiles will be manufactured at Baltimore by 
the National Auto Lock Co., which has been incorporated by 
Abraham Rosenthal and associates. This company will be orgat- 
ized with a capitalization of $200,000. 
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Relief for Wooden-Ship Builders 
Soon to Be Given by Congress 


[Special Correspondence 


Washington, March 1. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has 
reported favorably, with some changes, the bill for the relief of 
wooden-ship builders which passed the Senate on January 23. 
The chief change is in regard to allowance of profit, the Senate 
bill having provided that “no profits of any kind shall be in- 
cluded in the allowance of any such claims,” while the House 
bill provides that no profits shall be allowed “except upon com- 
pleted ships or ships partly constructed,” and contains further 
definition of the principles to govern the awards in the case of 
ships partly constructed. 

The report of the committee points out that representatives of 
the Shipping Board were sent to all centers where available ship- 
yard facilities were available, called business men into confer- 
ence, explained that the country was in a very precarious condi- 
tion and exhorted them to form companies to build wooden ves- 
sels. These business men were given assurances that enough 
contracts would be awarded to pay ultimately the cost of the 
yards and allow a reasonable profit. But it became the policy 
“of the Shipping Board to award contracts for a few ships at a 
time” and the building of wooden ships was definitely terminated 
by the board shortly after the armistice. The result was that 
business men, who had relied solely on the guarantees of the 
Government, found that not only had no profits been made in 
many instances, but that the most of their investment was in 
jeopardy. ° 

“In January, 1919,” the report goes on to say. “the United 
States Shipping Board, assuming that it had sufficient authority 
to fulfill the obligations and assurances already stated, gave direc- 
tions to make settlements with wooden shipbuilders. Satisfactory 
progress was being made in the settlement of claims, and, in fact. 
70 settlements had been made, when a change in the personnel of 
the Shipping Board caused a suspension of all further settle- 
ments. This change in policy was brought about, not because of 
any change in view with respect to the outstanding obligations of 
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the Government, but merely because it was the conclusion of the 
new board that its power to settle these claims were restricted by 
law.” 

The report also says: “That unless prompt action is taken in 
the passage of this bill a great hardship will be inflicted upon a 
good many citizens of the United States, whose affairs are at the 
present time in a critical condition. Their plants were built to 
meet an emergency which has ceased to exist and have no longer 
any value for that purpose. It is also true that in many of these 
shipyards partially completed hulls have been standing on the 
ways for over a year. Everything is at a standstill, and millions 
of dollars that could be used for reconstruction purposes are vir- 
tually tied up and laying idle. In addition it can be said that in 
a number of these cases men have not only invested their money 
in the capital stock of the wooden ship companies, but have be- 
come sureties for the companies at the banks and for money bor- 
rowed wherever it could be obtained. 
millions of dollars, and unless relief is afforded without delay 
they will become hopelessly bankrupt. 

“It has been the policy of the Government in all similar cases to 
meet such obligation justly and with due consideration to the 
facts surrounding the operation of war activities; and it seems 
that men who have done their duty toward the Government in 
its hour of need should, to prevent further distress, be justly re- 
imbursed without any unnecessary delay. In the opinion of the 
committee, it appears that from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 will 
be needed to settle these claims, this amount having already been 
included in the lump-sum appropriation made to the Shipping 
Board in the Sundry Civil Bill for the fiscal year 1920, and it is 
believed that more than a sufficient amount of this appropriation 
is left to cover these claims without the necessity of any further 
appropriation.” 

It is expected that the differences between the House and Sen- 


These obligations run inte 


ate measure will quickly be adjusted and final passage be ac 
complished. 





$4,000,000 GEORGIA ELECTRIC PLANT. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. to Build 75,000 Horse- 


Power Electric Generating Station on Tugaloo 
River. 


An additional hydro-electric plant, the cost to approximate 
$4,000,000, will be constructed by the Georgia Railway & Power 
Co. of Atlanta. This plant will develop 75,000 horse-power on 
the Tugaloo River in Habersham county, and the company’s assist- 
ant engineer, W. P. Hammond, sends the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
an outline of the construction and machinery installations neces- 
sary. Charles G. Adsit is the company’s chief engineer, and the 
plant will be located at Tugaloo Station, where a cyclopean 
masonry dam 150 feet high will be constructed with a 195x60-foot 
power-house, 60 feet high, immediately below the dam. This will 
be a 50,000-kilowatt power station, with an installation of four 
vertical units consisting of 19,000 horse-power water wheels built 
by the S. Morgan Smith Company of York, Pa., and 12,000-kilo- 
watt 6600-volt alternating current generators built by the General 
Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The voltage will be stepped up from 6600 to 110,000 by two 
banks of water-cooled transformers of 25,000 kilowatts each 
(three 8333-kilowatt single-phase units) and transmitted over a 
transmission line to be built three miles for delivery to the present 
110,000-volt circuit connecting the company’s Tallulah Falls 
power station with Atlanta, this being the central distributing 
point for the territory served by the Georgia Railway & Power 
Co.'s system. Contracts have been awarded for electrical equip- 
ment, hydraulic machinery, penstocks, cement, crane and a large 
portion of the power-house building material. Some of the equip- 
ment has been delivered at the plant site, this development having 
been begun two years ago and delayed since then because of condi- 
tions incident to the war. 


$10,000,000 for Increased Facilities at Fabricating 
Plant of Mobile Shipbuilding Co. 


Mobile, Ala., March 1—[Special.]—H. L. Brittain, president 
of the Mobile Shipbuilding Co., makes announcement that the 
Birmingham Steel Corporation, fabricating plant of the Mobile 
Shipbuilding Co., wli lhave its capacity materially increased. Ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 will be spent there for the purpose of in- 
creasing the output of steel plates for use in Mobile. 

President Brittain left Thursday for New York, where he went 
to confer with representatives of British interests with reference 
to a contract for construction of new steel ships at the plant of 
the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. It is confidently expected that the 
contract will be awarded, provided the delivery guarantee is 
satisfactory. It should be easy to accomplish delivery with the 
output of the Birmingham plant increased to the capacity now 
intended. 

President Brittain also said that he recently held a conference 
with President George Gordon Crawford, of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. for the purpose of getting some steel for 
ships from that plant. 

The fourth steel steamship of 5000 tons—the Oklahoma City— 
February 28 by the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. 
The fifth launching—the Capital of Nebraska——will be a gala 
event at the plant and will take place the latter part of this 
month. Miss Mae Pershing, sister of Gen. John J. Pershing, will 
christen the steamer. 


was launched 


With this vessel launched there will re- 
main three more steamers on the ways for completion—the Hous- 
ton, City of Lordsburg and City of Atlanta. ’ 





Considerable opposition, mainly, however, from anonymous cor- 
respondents, has developed in Southwest Texas against the recent 
action of the United States Department of Labor in suspending 
for an indefinite period the restrictions against the importation of 
Mexican farm laborers. 
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Success of Empire Gas and Fuel Well in South Texas 
Considered Very Significant. 


Benavides, Tex., February 24—[Special.]—No oil discovery in 
Texas was ever regarded as more important or of greater signifi- 
cance than the well of the Empire Gas & Fuel Co., situated one 
and one-half miles north of here, which, after proving a disap- 
pointment the early part of this month, was drilled deeper and 
began flowing by heads on February 18. It showed a daily pro- 
duction estimated all the way from 1500 barrels to 5000 barrels. 
Although it was choked down by a cave-in, it promises to become 
a fine well of the gusher type. Situated as it is far down in the 
“pocket” of Texas, within 75 miles of the Rio Grande, it may 
mark the opening of the first of several big oil pools in this 
region. The fact that there are more than 40 shallow wells, each 
of a capacity of about 10 barrels of oil a day, in the northwestern 
part of Starr county and just over the line in Zapata county leads 
to the belief that by deep drilling big producers will be brought 
in there in the near future. These shallow wells are within 18 
to 25 miles of the Rio Grande and in direct line with the great oil 
fields around Tampico, Mexico. 

The oil that is found in the well near here is said to be of the 
highest grade light crude known to the industry, running 65 de- 
grees Baume. The well has a depth of about 3510 feet. 

The land upon which this well is located is owned by Abraham 
Becher of San Antonio. Up to 10 years ago he owned a general 
store in San Diego, county-seat of Duval county. It was Mr. 
Becher who first launched the drive for oil in Duval county. He 
owned three and a half sections of land in this county, upon which 
the present well was put down to see whether there was not a 
deep pool below the shallow pool which had been tapped. There 
are a score or more of wells in this locality which have been pro- 
ducing from 6 to 10 barrels and up a day on the pump. These 
wells tap a shallow sand around 350 to 400 feet down. Encour- 
aged by the reports of geologists and the predictions of oil men, 
Mr. Becher decided to arrange to go down for the probable deep 
pool.. It is this pool that the well has hit. 

It is claimed by those acquainted with the geological formations 
that the Benavides well does not tap the Tampico (Mexico) oil 
sand, which they say will be reached at a lower depth. The high 
quality of the oil is sufficient evidence of this. The Tampico oil 
is heavy grade. Men who have been following the oil business say 
that this Tampico oil pool will still be located in South Texas, 
possibly nearer the coast line, but they are staunch in maintaining 
that it can be reached in Texas. 

There are scores of wells now going down in various parts of 
South Texas, and some of them are claimed to have made good 
showings and to be about ready to be brought in. A well being 
drilled by the Gulf Refining Co. near Falfurrias is reported to be 
at a good depth with an excellent showing. The bringing in of the 
gas well at La Pryor recently with an enormous gas production 
is said to be further evidence of oil. 

Many oil men took leases months ago in this country on the 
strength of the well being drilled by the Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
As long as 12 months ago leases were being taken. The Empire 
Gas & Fuel Co. is said to have between 400,000 and 500,000 acres 
leased in this county, and from trustworthy sources it was said 
it had three well rigs en route to the field before the well came 
in as a gusher, having been advised by its experts that the well 
would produce flowing oil. It is erecting tanks and otherwise 
arranging for taking care of the oil, and is building reservoirs and 
preparing for the overflow. 

With the knowledge of the geological formation in that section 
gained from the drilling of the first well, it is claimed that other 
wells will be shot down in record time. The discovery is said to 
have cost the Empire Gas & Fuel Co. $200,000, but other wells 
can now be put down at much less cost. 

Benavides, the focus of intense interest. is a town of less than 
1500 people. It is halfway between San Diego and Hebbronville, 
on the Texas-Mexsican Railroad, running from Corpus Christi to 
Laredo. 





Gas Struck in City Limits of Alexandria. 


Alexandria, La., February 23—[Special.]—A new gas field in 
Louisiana was opened Sunday, when natural gas was struck in 
a well drilled within the corporate limits of Alexandria. The well 
was started by the city government some time ago for the purpose 


of drilling for artesian water, but it was taken over by Joseph A, 
Bentley, proprietor of the Bentley Hotel, with the view to prog. 
pecting for gas and oil. Mr. Bentley continued drilling operations 
until Sunday, when the driller struck a strong flow of gas, with 
indications of oil. The flow of gas is being held under contro] 
with a bank of mud until a valve and additional piping is secured, 
so that the well can be harnessed and the gas put to use. The 
pressure of gas is sufficiently strong for commercial purposes. 
Some time ago the city of Alexandria issued bonds to the amount 
of $177,000 for the purpose of constructing a municipal gas plant. 
It was the intention to manufacture gas from fuel oil, but the dis- 
covery of gas within the corporate limits will change the plans of 
the city., The discovery has created great excitement, and other 
wells will be drilled as soon as rigs and material can be secured. 





Mexican Oil Production Threatened by Salt Water. 


Tampico, Mexico, February 27—[Special.]—Salt water intru- 
sion threatens to seriously reduce petroleum production of some of 
the larger companies operating in the Gulf coast fields of Mexico, 
While it may not be definitely known for several months whether 
the appearance of salt water is merely a temporary handicap or 
means the permanent destruction of the producing areas where it 
has showed up in certain wells, the companies are making every 
effort to drill new wells and get all the oil possible out of the men- 
aced pools before the possible calamity takes place. Experienced 
oil operators who have made a close investigation of the production 
possibilities of the coastal region of Mexico are unanimous in the 
opinion that future development will turn to the more southern 
part of the Gulf coast, particularly the region between Tuxpam 
and Vera Cruz. Extensive leases are already held by American 
and other companies in that part of the coastal country, and wild- 
catting will be done on an extensive scale. 





Valuable Report on Marathon Fold Oil Region. 


Austin, Tex., March 1—[Special.]—Valuable information in 
regard to the geological formation, with relation to the possible 
production of oil, is contained in a report just made by R. A. 
Liddle of the Bureau of Economic Geology and Technology of the 
University of Texas. The paper, which has just been issued in 
bulletin form, has for its subject “The Marathon Fold and Its 
Influence on Petroleum Accumulation.” In view of the fact that 
there is a large amount of oil prospecting now going on in that 
part of the State, extending over a large part of the upper Rio 
Grande border region and northward for more than 200 miles, 
embraced in the Marathon fold, the survey and report of Mr. 
Liddle is of especial interest to oil operators. 

While much detailed work, both surface and subsurface, is 
needed, the port concludes that “there is no known reason why 
commercial deposits of petroleum should not be found along the 
Marathon fold.” 





Wireless Telegraphy in Texas to Be Established on 
Commercial Basis. 


Austin, Tex., February 26—[Special.]—The Continental Radio 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., which has just been incorporated with 
a nominal capital stock of $20,000, is arranging to establish a 
system of wireless telegraph stations in Texas. It plans to do a 
commercial telegraph business and has obtained a Federal permit 
for operating the proposed system. Its first chain of stations will 
be through the Central West Texas oil fields, it is stated. Its 
principal office is in Dallas. The incorporators are W. J. Chil- 
ton, W. R. Fields and L. C. Fields, all of San Antonio. 





L. Sherard, 309 Government street, Mobile, Ala., a mining engi- 
neer, writes to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD that he has perfected 
a chemical preparation for the preservation of wood; that after 
treatment with this substance lumber will stand a heat up to 150 
degrees before flaming, and then it chars and goes out. He says 
that a normal heat has no effect whatever upon the preparation, 
and that it results in giving lumber almost the same tensile 
strength as steel and makes it proof against the marine worm and 
barnacles. Mr. Sherard says the preparation does not actually 
make lumber fireproof, but renders it as nearly so as possible. 
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Economies in Mechanical Handling of Materials 
Emphasized by Manufacturers in Annual Meeting 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


New York, February 28. 

Evidence of the daily increasing interest on the part of both 
the manufacturers and the users of material-handling machinery 
was well illustrated by the large and interested attendance at the 
convention of the Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers 
Association, held here this week. 

The committee on association meeting, under the leadership of 
BE. Logan Hill, of Heyl & Patterson, Inc., chairman, was literally 
swamped for space, and the convention hall was crowded all dur- 
ing the sessions. 

Several thousand feet of motion-picture film shown at the end 
of the session each day held the keen interest of all until long 
past the regular closing hours. 

The address of Arthur E. Harrell of the New York Tribune on 
the topic “Americanism and Business” brought out definitely the 
need for co-operative effort on the part of manufacturers to work 
out mutual activities in conjunction with the employes in the 
industry in order to offset the detrimental tendencies resulting 
from un-American propaganda constantly distributed from the 
ofices of radicals bent on disturbing industrial conditions in the 
United States. 

Mr. Harrell illustrated how it is possible for a very small mi- 
nority in many cases to influence radical action on the part of 
large numbers. 

The manufacturers present were shown the value of initiating 
within their own organizations and in the industry at large not 
only the distribution of informative literature, but the actual con- 
struction of unemotional group units to help bring the level of the 
co-operative spirit between the man at bench and the man in the 
ofice up to a point of full appreciation by both of the benefits to 
be derived from joint concentration on the work to be accom- 
plished—the producing of their product in quantities at an eco- 
nomical cost. 

John F. Wahl of Petrograd, Russia, and Copenhagen, who 
spoke on the topic “Russia: Its Resources and Its Possibilities,” 
presented a new viewpoint from which America should begin to 
study Russia. 

Mr. Wahl told of the human characteristics of the Russian, 
explained the vastness of the territory, told vividly of his knowl- 
edge of the tremendous resources, and the potential possibility for 
unlimited uses of the American product as soon as conditions are 
again stabilized. He has a personal contact knowledge of the 
fundamental and basic factors covering the Russian, as Mr. Wahl 
has been in active business in Petrograd, covering the entire coun- 
try of Russia, for the past 18 years. He advises the American 
manufacturers that Russia has unlimited quantities of oil and 
gas, and that it is rich in its wealth of minerals and chemicals of 
every character. 

The illustrated address of B. F. Fitch, president of the Motor 
Terminals Co. of New York and Cleveland, attracted the attention 
of the railway officials of New York City, and a great many of the 
representatives of various railroads were present. 

This practical application at Cincinnati of electric overhead 
traveling cranes and electrically operated hoists in combination 
with demountable motor-truck bodies or containers used with 
motor trucks, for handling all interline “]. ec. 1.” freight inter- 
change between all of the railroads, offers an opportunity for the 
railroads of the United States to immediately change over their 
method of handling “1. c. 1.” freight at all large cities without the 
heed for vast appropriations for additional freight sheds or for 
union freight stations, etc. Mr. Fitch’s paper is published else- 
where in this issue. 

Captain F. T. Chambers, C. E. C., United States Navy, pre- 
sented some authoritative and illuminating figures and facts 
which conclusively show that the exporters of the United States 
are faced with the necessity of demanding that port facilities and 
the railroad handling facilities at the various terminals in the 
United Stites must be improved immediately or it will be impos- 
sible for manufacturers in the United States, on account of the 
excessive handling charges at the railroad terminals and at the 
shipping terminals, to carry on a successful foreign trade. 

Captain Chambers clearly showed that his investigation of 


“Freight Handling in England As Applied to Our Home Problem” 
is a subject which every manufacturer, and particularly every 
exporter, is “glossing” over in his mind on the idea that it does 
not concern him, while, if he will investigate all of the facts, the 
manufacturer will find that his greatest concern, now that he is 
producing in large quantities at a very low and most economical 
cost, should be to see that the transportation and handling costs 
on his goods from the time they leave his factory and the time 
they reach the destination is minimized by the same economical 
handling methods as he uses in production. Captain Chambers 
defined by illustration how the cost to the ultimate consumer for 
foreign shipments is increased, not by cents, but by amounts in 
dollars per ton, due to the present inefficient methods used 
throughout the United States for the handling of freight and goods 
at transfer points and from cars to storage warehouses and pier 
sheds and from pier sheds into steamers. On the other hand, 
every producer of every product which is imported from a foreign 
country into the United States should also be interested in this 
problem as to the per cent the antiquated methods for handling 
materials at terminals and at all of our cities throughout the 
country are a direct tax which tend to increase the high cost of 
living. , 

On the morning of February 27 the advertising managers of 
the manufacturers of mechanical-handling machinery held an ad- 
vertising council assembly. This meeting was presided over by 
A. J. Barnes of the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., chairman 
of the council. 

Mr. Barnes presented some facts regarding the recent survey 
made of the field and the potential possibility of sale for mechan- 
ical-handling machinery units. This investigation showed that 
there is a potential and actual demand for 214,464 industrial 
units in the industrial field alone for such things as industrial 
trucks, tractors, lift trucks, industrial locomotives, portable 
cranes, portable conveyors and detached electric hoists. The re- 
search also demonstrated that at the present time only 5 per 
cent of the plants in the United States are extensively employing 
machines such as are covered by the above statement, thus leaving 
95 per cent of the potential demand still to be satisfied. 

Interviews with executives in plants where material-handling 
apparatus could be used discloses the fact that only 35 per cent 
of the manufacturers of the United States are today familiar with 
mechanical-handling equipment and its function, and that 65 per 
cent of the manufacturers are entirely unfamiliar with the details 
of even minor types of material-handling machinery. 

An extensive mail questionnaire to present users of material- 
handling machinery shows that 27 per cent of sales were initiated 
by the salesmen; that 23 per cent were the result of a manufac- 
turer witnessing the machinery in operation in other plants; that 
13 per cent of sales were made by advertising, and that 5 per 
cent of the sales were the result of recommendatnons by friends. 
An extensive inquiry among potential users of plant transporta- 
tion equipment (industrial haulage devices, such as trucks, trac- 
tors, conveyors, ete.) showed the following (classifying the an 
swers into two divisions) : 

1. Those received from users of iron, steel and metal machinery 
in the industrial field, and 

2. Those received from the textile field, which included ware- 
houses in distribution. 

Thirty per cent of the manufacturers of the iron, steel and metal- 
working machinery in the industrial field could mention no manu- 
facturer of plant transportation equipment. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the manufacturers in the textile field, in- 
cluding warehouses and distributors, could mention no mianufac- 
turer of plant transportation equipment. 

Mr. Barnes said these figures clearly demonstrated the need for 
greater advertising activities on the part of manufacturers of 
plant transportation equipment. ° 

Another paper, read by F. R. Davis, advertising manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., at the advertising council assembly, outlined 
“The Need for an Encyclopedia Co-relating Material Handling 
Machinery,” and the information is disclosed that arrangements 
have been made with the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. of 
New York City to produce a complete handling-machinery ency- 
clopedia, which will cover a field of cranes, conveyors, elevators, 
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escalators, stacking machines, industrial trucks, motor trucks, 
transfer tables, turntables, industrial locomotives, and combina- 
tions of these units, as well as steam, electric and gasoline power 
units, as applied to the industry. 

Anderson Pace of the research department of the Literary 
Digest outlined his experience in the application of motion pic- 
tures to sales, urging that a very careful study be made by the 
manufacturer at all times before any motion pictures were taken. 
Mr. Pace commented on the need of a careful plan to be made 
“from within” rather than to use a suggested plan which might 
be developed by a motion-picture producing company. 

A. F. N. Thomas, advertising manager, Mathews Gravity Car- 
rier Co., suggested a way for direct publicity through the use of 
association publications, and outlined a plan for producing a 
monthly publication in order to provide additional association 
revenue. This publication was not to be in the nature of a com- 
petitor of the trade journal or the class publication, but was in- 
tended to be largely a descriptive or catalog type of publication. 
Discussion on this subject brought out the fact very clearly that 
the association general publicity and advertising is the way to 
develop subconscious reaction and favorable interest in the econo- 
mies and value of mechanical handling. The members present 
agreed that they fully recognize the necessity for paid advertising 
in the newspapers, direct technical press and in the general maga- 
zines. . 

P. C. Gunion, advertising manager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
advocated a national advertising campaign urging that start be 
made at once upon a joint co-operative campaign in the technicai 
magazines, with the idea of extending the group advertising in the 
future to include national publications and page copy. Mr. 
Gunion presented many clear-cut examples of association publicity 
which had proven very successful and profitable. 

In the afternoon of February 27 Henry W. Stoddart, secretary 
and treasurer, Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, in his 
statement outlining the advantages of association work, suggested 
that a valuable method to be used in attacking large problems 
which were presented to the association might come about through 
a careful study and development of the industry with the purpose 
in view of co-ordinating into group operation the units of the 
various types of machinery manufactured by member 
companies. Mr. Standart called attention to the efficient work 
which was accomplished in this field by the association through 
the joint co-operation of all companies with the City of New York, 
with the Pan-American Terminal & Dock Co., and with the State 
of New York, and a number of trade associations with whom the 
activities had been a matter of joint action and research. 


several 


A. R. Ulrich, sales engineer, Edward F. Terry Manufacturing 
Co., New York, related the results of his study into the subject 
of co-operation between buyer and the salesman for the manufac- 
turer of mechanical-handling machinery. He explained how im- 
portant it is for the buyer of equipment to know about the various 
types of machinery there are in the market and, on the other 
hand, how valuable ultimately it is to the material handling in- 
dustry to have a salesman present to the buyer for his considera- 
tion all suggestions and factors which will enable the buyer to se- 
cure a maximum of results from the equipment purchased. He 
commented on the need for salesmen of one type of product famil- 
iarizing themselves with other classes of equipment so that their 
effort could be co-operatively mutual, even in cases where best 
interests of the buyer would preclude the sale of the particular 
product which the salesman was paid to advocate. 

On the afternoon of both Thursday and Friday motion pic- 
tures were run showing the various types of mechanical handling 
machinery in action. Among the list of manufacturers whose 
motion pictures were shown were: Otis Elevator Company. Miche- 
ner Stowage Company, Alvey Ferguson Company, Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Heyl & Patterson, Northern Engineer- 
ing Works, Matthews Gravity Carrier Company, Mead-Morrison 
Company, Watson Elevator Company, Karry Lode Industrial 
Truck and locomotive diggers and cranes in service at the Ana- 
conda copper mines and Robins Conveying Belt Company. 

The following resolution was passed by the association at its 
meeting on Friday afternoon: 

Resolved, That the expanding commerce and industry of the 
United States demand that support to the industry of the United 
States by the Government should be continued through the instru- 
mentality of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. And 
be it further 


Resolved, That the Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association hereby urge the Congress of the United States to ap- 


es, 
a 


propriate the sum of $1,900,000. as originally applied for by the 
Department of Commerce, for this service to industry. 


The board of governors elected by the association for the yea; 
1920-21 are as follows: 


Cranes, Hoists and Winches—F. W. Hall, Sprague Electric Works 
527 West 34th street, New York; Henry W. Standart, Northern Bp: 
gineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Gravity and Power Conveyors—J. C. Walter, Alvey Ferguson 
Company, 110 West 40th street, New York; W. F. Merrill, The Lam. 
son Company. Boston, Mass. 

Elevators—R. W. Scott, Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh 
26th street, New York; D. V. Jenkins, 
West 36th street, New York. 

Industrial Trucks—L. C. Brown, Elwell-Parker Electric Co,, m% 
Church street, New York; Roy G. Owens, Lakewood Lngineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 53 

Bulk-handling Machinery—Fred Stadelman, Wellman-Scaver-Mor 
gan Company, 50 Church street. New York; T. Robins, Robins Coy 
veying Belt Co., 13 Park Row, New York. 

Miscellaneous Equipment—G. O. Helmstaedter, Hyatt Roller Bear 
ing Co., 1 Madison avenue. New York; C. W. Miller, Jeffrey Many 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


avenue an 
Watson Elevator Co,, ~ 


The following applications for membership in the association 
were ratified at the meeting of the association Friday afternoon: 

Revolvator Company, Jersey City, N. J.: Edgar E. Brosius, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., New York City: Mc 
Myler Interstate Co., Bedford, Ohio; Standard Conveyor Co., North 
St. Paul, Minn.; Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich.; Jeffrey Many 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio; Alvey Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.:; Victor R. Browning & Co., New York City; Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Howey, Ill. 

The Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Associatior 
is daily gaining in strength and its work has been attracting na- 
tional attention. The offices of the association are at 35 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York city, in charge of Zenas \W. Carter, 
secretary and manager. 


Object-Lesson in Cheap Hydro-Electric Power. 


Raleigh, N. C., February 27-—[Special.]—The State Highway 
Commission has been authorized by the Legislature to 
the development of water-powers in the 
There are in the State thousands of dams already 


aid iz 
small production of 
electric power. 
in use and a vast number of other power sites as yet undeveloped 
There are counties which have +0 or 50 mill sites, many of which 
are available for this type of power. 
with the division of country home 
comforts and conveniences maintained by the University of North 
Carolina, surveys being in progress at various points. Where 
it is found that practical development is possible a special in- 
vestigator is sent to the locality to make studies. These two 
agencies thus co-operating have already brought about develop- 
ments in several cases. There is plenty of hydro-electric power 
io be had by means of installations to operate all the industries 
in the State and furnish light and power for cities, towns and 
rural streams are well harnessed; for 
example, the Watauga River, in the highest mountain region. 
where along its valley for more than a score of miles electricity 
is in use in every home. A school there uses no fuel for the 
reason that electricity. generated by a 400-foot fall of water 
through a pipe from a height above, provides for lighting, heating, 
cooking. operating the industrial plant, and in fact practically 
The residents 


The Highway Commission 
is working in co-operation 


communities. Some 


every other necessity in the most economical way. 
along the river own the other plant which furnishes the power 
and get it at a very low cost. This notable object lesson has 
been widely studied, for over 380 farmhouses get their light ané 
power in this cheap and direct way. 


Charter for $500,000 Lumber Enterprise. 


Capitalized at $500,000, the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. of Aler 
andria, La., has been incorporated with the following officers 
President, Ferd Brenner, Sr.; vice-presidents, H. J. Brenner and 
W. G. Brenner; secretary, D. Deinlein. This company’s plans it 
volve extensive developments of timber land and the manufactur 
of lumber. 








Cotton, Twine and Garment Manufacture. 


Writing to the MANUFACTURERS REcorD, Clarence Wallis, ge 
eral manager of the Chamber of Commerce at Victoria, Ten. 
states: ‘The Chamber of Commerce desires to communicate with 
parties interested in cotton, twine and garment manufacture. W 
will lend very liberal financial aid to such industries.” 
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2 « on * 
Motorizing Terminals 
By B. F. Fircu, President Motor Terminals Co., New York and Cleveland. 


[The possibilities in increased.efficiency and the saving of time and money through the motorizing 
of terminals, as discussed in this paper by Mr. Fitch, deserve close study on the part of all railroad 
officials and those having directly to do with terminal operation. That the results obtained in Cincin- 
nati were highly successful is evident from the following extracts taken from the annual report for 
1919 of Walter D. Hines, Director-General of the Railroad Administration: 

“The motor terminal system at Cincinnati providing for the handling of freight between the 
various terminals by motor trucks with removable bodies, which can be placed in the freight terminals 
for loading direct from the cars and picked up by the motor trucks when the loading is completed, was 
inaugurated May 10, 1919, and is working satisfactorily. Some of the advantages are quick dispatch 
of freight; saving of two handlings; 50 per cent decrease in damage to freight in loading and unload- 
ing, and decrease of about 15 per cent per ton in cost of handling. The old method was by horse- 
drawn transfer wagons. 

“A change in method of interchange between north bank and southern lines at Cincinnati has 
resulted in speeding up the movement of loads through the terminal, and where transfers formerly 
often consumed as much as 12, 14 and in some cases 16 hours on one trip, they are now as a rule 
making two round trips in 8 to 10 hours. The saving in money is estimated at several hundred thousand 





dollars a year.’’-—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


For years trucks have been proven valuable transportation 
mediums, but their adoption and scientific operation has been 
ignored by railroads whose business was primarily transportation. 
This was possibly due to the fear of competing service similar to 
the old theory a couple of decades ago that interurban lines would 
detract from railroad earnings. 

The ingredients to be considered in transportation cost estimates 
are tons, miles and minutes, and, generally speaking.:the greater 
number of tons and miles crowded into the smallest number of 
minutes, the lower the-transportation cost. 

Every unit of transportation from wheelbarrows to gondolas 
is valuable when allotted exclusively to the service it is best fitted 
to discharge. A team can successfully haul 75 tone-miles and a 
motor truck 500 ton-miles in a 10-hour working day. Compare 
this with railroad performance, in which the average box-car move- 
ment is but 25 miles per day. If loaded with merchandise to 
but a 10-ton average, it discharges but 225 ton-miles in a 24-hour 
day. It is therefore obvious that box cars suffer a handicap. 

Freighthouse operating practice demands that box cars lie idle 
10 hours a day. If utilized exclusively for transportation and kept 
continuously moving the remaining 14 hours, even at an average 
speed of but 20 miles per hour with 10-ton loads, the potential 
possibility of each freight car is 2800 ton-miles daily. 

There is practically no limit to what the rails will carry if 
cars, when consolidated in trains, are at once started and kept 
continuously moving; therefore, it is logical to charge inadequate 
terminal facilities with the major portion of the box-car’s tonnage 
deficiencies. Inadequate terminals alone are not responsible for 
this, nor can either the railroads or the public be censured for 
illegitimately using box cars in lieu of other facilities for short- 





*Extracts from paper read at the convention of the Material 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, New York City, 
February 26, 1920. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MOTOR TERMINAL STATION, 





These are influences detrimental to box-car effi- 
ciency, but without terminals, necessary evils. 


term storage. 


The prime trouble is that, as an operating necessity, in absence 
of other facilities, box cars have been assigned to a service for 
which they were never originally intended, and this makeshift 
has complicated interchanges at all 
points to detriment of high mileage efficiency of all cars. 
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INTERIOR VIEW LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE FREIGHTHOUSE, 
SHOWING ELECTRIC HOIST, SUPPRSTRUCTURES AND DE- 
MOUNTABLE BODIES BEING LOADED WITH FREIGHT FOR 
TRANSFER TO OTHER LINES. 


Our national transportation practice and trade influences of 
the traffic do not permit of any radical terminal changes. Any 
revolutionary attempts along this line might embarrass our pro- 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, CINCINNATI. 
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duction resources as greatly as a change in the monetary basis. 
Therefore, evolutionary improvements only can be considered. 


Refinements of present rail practice and additional facilities 
will occur, but rail transportation cannot be greatly improved be- 
cause locomotives are now practically up to the safety limits of 
rails and bridges, and without increasing weight of locomotives 
draw-bar efficiency cannot be increased, and without an increase 
in draw-bar efficiency transportation costs cannot be lowered. 
Thus, obviously the field for improvement is terminals. 

To demonstrate the fact that railroad transportation has out- 
grown railroad terminals, it is interesting to note that from outer 
classification yards to pier station delivery at New York the cost 
to carrier is not less than $3.50 per ton, and similarly at Phila- 
delphia not less than $2.50 per ton, or a joint terminal cost of $6 
per ton. Whereas the main line haul between these two terminals, 
if estimated at a maximum cost of 6 mills per ton-mile, suggests 





AND 


RAISED FROM 
CONVEYED INTO FREIGHTHOUSE. 


LOADED DEMOUNTAPLE BODY TRUCK 


READY TO BE 


a transportation cost of 60 cents versus terminal costs of $6. 
Chicago is no better off than Philadelphia, and the haul is about 
ten times as long; hence, joint terminal cost is as great as the 
transportation or rail haul cost from Chicago to New York. 

After five years of terminal studies, inspecting innumerable 
stations built over 50 years ago, which are still the intakes and out 
lets of our great transportation systems, using the recognized best 
equipment in the world, no wonder the subject of terminals is a 
topic of nation-wide discussion, and, naturally, all with creative 
brains are offering solutions. 

With unlimited financial resources the engineering talent of 
this country can quickly solve the problem. Ideal joint terminals 
at a cost of $50,000,000 to $500,000,000 are possible in all of our 
principal centers, but present chaotic conditions considered, who 
will assume the responsibility of such abnormal financing? Even 
if offered opportunity to avail themselves of such, the railroads 
would have to scrap present huge investments, and the scrapping 
of these investments at any industrial center will disrupt realty 
values to possibly financial ruin of innumerable manufacturing 
plants built in suburban localities on the theory that the induce- 
ment which warranted the building would afford perpetual service. 

For this reason each present terminal layout must be continued 
substantially as at present. Conservatism recommends no radical 
changes, but demands evolutionary changes to better conditions 
for both carriers and shippers. 

Every city in the country has its labyrinth of rails, team tracks, 
private sidings, obsolete main freight stations and substations, be- 
tween all of which box cars are shuffled or switched around, like 
ecards in a solitaire deck, in the performance of a duty for which 
the cars were never designed. 

The innumerable switch out movements of such cars confiscates 
eapacity of the rails and the cost of handling these cars over rails, 
to detriment of through traffic, is primarily responsible for exces- 
sive terminal expense. ; 

If all the large cities in the country could be idealistically fur- 
nished, scientifically designed and mechanically operated freight- 
houses, there is no question of accruing economies both in terminal 
practice and transportation costs, because the railroads then would 
enjoy a one point makeup and a one point break of all freight cars. 
The result would be loading of cars to weight or displacement ca- 


pacity for uninterrupted direct movement to other terminals. This 
consolidated loading would naturally decrease the number of cars 
now dispatched from a plurality of stations within any one city to 
the existing plurality of stations in all other cities. 


Despite this opportunity, even if attainable, the industrial trap 
car and the intro-terminal trap car will apparently always com. 
plicate terminal interchanges to detriment of switching refine. 
ments. Terminal operating economies will be in direct ratio with 
the decrease in the number of interchange switching combinations, 
So apparently new freight stations at huge investments are no 
guarantee of great reductions in terminal expense, because freight 
station labor cost is but a small item as compared with total ter. 
minal expense. 

Between all the widely distributed freighthouses of the various 
railroads in each and every terminal box cars are used in transfer 
or connecting line service. When so used, they are in various see. 
tions termed “trap,” “transfer” or “ferry” cars. For instance, ip 
any city with seven non-competing railroads radiating to different 
sections, each line receives daily in its city cars some freight for 
each of the six connections. Numerically this means 42 cars jn 
transit to and 42 cars in transit from, a total of 84 cars. But, due 
to yard interchange delays, these cars average a third-day arrival 
instead of a second-day arrival; hence, 252 cars are assigned daily 
to such service. Thus 75,600 car days are required annually. 

Industrial expansion at any city with seven initial lines has, as 
a rule, outgrown station facilities, and railroads, for economy's 
sake, have strategically established substations along their rights 
of way as traffic influences for shipments from outlying districts, 
Since all the freight from these outlying districts has to be brought 
to main stations to be consolidated in cars for dispatch from such 
main stations to destination points, and since all of the freight 
for these sub-stations comes out of main station cars on arrival, 
trap cars are necessary in this main sub-station service of each 
line. The number of cars so used is a multiple of stations. If, 
as above stated, each of the seven lines has three stations, 42 cars 
are required, movement delays to which are as great as connecting 
line cars; therefore, the wasting of an additional 37,800 car days, 
This explains one of the reasons for car shortage and an operat: 
ing abuse which has been obsoleted by the success of a motor ter- 
minals installation at Cincinnati, O. 

Briefly, this installation consists of overhead rails, electric 
eranes, electric hoists, motor trucks and a plurality of interchange 
able motor-truck bodies. The system of operation requires an 
empty body for each station movement demand of railroad on its 
inbound main station platform. At the larger stations there ar 
several locations for such body settings, thereby decreasing the 
trucking distance for freight. As the freight comes from the cars 
it is trucked to the nearest location containing a body carded for 
any connection or any sub-station. 

When loaded these bodies are sealed and under telephone order 
of a joint dispatcher, employed by the railroads, mechanically 
loaded onto trucks and thus routed over city’s streets to connec 
tion. 

On arrival at outbound platform of the connecting line the body 
is mechanically removed and an empty body previously unloaded. 
is similarly put onto motor-truck chassis for delivery to inbound 
platform of that house, where the operation is repeated and a 
other loaded body forwarded in the same manner to some other 
freight house. 

If the load happens to be to a sub-station, it remains on plat: 
form until dispatcher is advised by agent at substation that re 
turn load is available. Then the loaded body of inbound freight to 
that sub-station is forwarded and the motor truck exchanges 
same for the previously reported load of outbound freight to b 
delivered at main station, where it is consolidated with other city 
freight in line cars made up daily to innumerable other destint 
tion points. 

From the above it is evident that all freight, except possibly 
the portion arriving during the last hour of station operating day, 
whether between main and sub-stations or between main station 
of the various railroads, is currently loaded and out of the ter 
minal. Previously this freight by trap cars suffered an averag 
of three days’ delay and the shuttle movement of these individutl 
cars over terminal rails interferred with the group movement d 
complete cuts of station cars. Hence, the congestion which prt 
viously made Cincinnati notorious as a check-valve in rail routing® 

In May, 1917, the Big Four Railroad permitted a test install 
tion between its five main and sub-stations. The innovation Wi 
an early success, but the other roads were skeptical of its enduritf 
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eficiency. In the early months of 1918 a special committee was 
appointed to analyze the entire terminal and, based upon the Big 
Four accomplishments, recommend what economies and benefits 
could be anticipated from completely motorizing Cincinnati’s 
terminal. 

The summary of this comparative report prophesied the fol- 
lowing, and as a result contracts were negotiated : 

Annual economy, $61,652.96. 

Advance movement of freight, 52.4 hours. 

Increase inbound platform floor area, 14.8 per cent. 

Increase outbound platform floor area, in ratio with station 
eperation. 

Increase main station trackage, 21.4 per cent. 

Increase main station realty, 122,660 square feet. 

Release 66,862.5 cars for line service per annum. 

Oxtension of present labor, 30.4 per cent. 

Eliminating the rehandling of 86,976 tons of freight lessens 
railryads’ liability of loss and damage. 

In 19i8 equipment orders were entered and railroads com- 
menced station changes and superstructure construction. The 





PLACING LOADED BODY ON MOTOR TRUCK AT CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO INBOUND FREIGHT STATION, CINCINNATI. 


terminal is not fully equipped, for both the railroads and the Cin- 
cinnati Motor Terminals Company which is operating this equip- 
ment on contract basis for the railroads have suffered exasperat- 
ing delays. However, in recent analysis of accomplishments it is 
proven that, due to increased operating costs of railroads, the 
prophesied 17.1 cents per ton economy is in practice, actually a 
saving of 35.2 cents per ton, and, therefore, the annual economies 
will be $126,507.75 instead of $61,652.46. 

This service has proven that all widely distributed station facili- 
ties can be laced up as a unit without investment cost to the rail- 
roads, thereby giving to each and every terminal the benefits of 
a union freight station. The rates paid for the service are less 
than what interest charges alone would be on the cost of con- 
structing a consolidated terminal. The operating program of rail- 
roads and the established perquisites of shippers are in nowise 
disturbed, but the railroads at large through the influence of this 





ELECTRIC HOIST REMOVING DEMOUNTABLE BODY AT THE 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO INBOUND STATION, CINCINNATI. 


current versus their past interrupted movements enjoy an increase 
of terminal rail, station rail and station platform facilities. This 
increase can be perpetually extended at minimum investment, in 
ration with increasing tonnage demands, which naturally will ac- 
crue at any industrial city enjoying better shipping facilities. 

Extensions are now possible in the form of rail sub-stations or 
off-track warehouse sub-stations by this system, and can be grad- 
ually provided when tonnage demands warrant. There is no neces- 
sity to finance elaborate facilities to take care of accruing demands 
which may not develop for 50 years. 

What has been done at Cincinnati can be adapted to the vary- 
ing demands of all principal terminal cities. In some the con- 
necting line trap car predominates as the greatest detriment to 
successful terminal operation.. In others the sub-station trap car. 

The flexible possibilities of trucks are now clearly defined for 
industries whose transportation facilities are depended upon rail 
extensions. Opportunities at each point are limited only to in- 
telligent installations following detail analysis to establish the 
greatest terminal deficiencies of carrier to meet shipping demands 
of the public. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL IN FLORIDA PHOSPHATE. 


New $1,000,000 Corporation Plans Monthly Output 
of 10,000 Tons Phosphate Rock. 


Writing to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD regarding English in 
vestments in Florida, Wm. Jennings of Ocala states: 

“T have acquired, for account of English capitalists, the prop- 
erty formerly belonging to the Dutton Phosphate Co. of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., and am incorporating the Loncala Phosphate Co., with 
main office at Ocala. The first officers will include William Jen- 
nings, president ; Thomas Sexton, general superintendent, and the 
following directors: T. E. Fay of New York, W. J. Farmer of 
Savannah and E. H. Martin of Ocala. The capital will be 
$1,000,000, 

“The Loncala Phosphate Co. will own 40,000 acres in the phos- 
phate belt, besides a drying, storing and shipping terminal at 
Jacksonville. Four plants are being erected, and within two or 
three months the company will be producing 6000 to 7000 tons of 
77-80 per cent phosphate rock monthly. If market conditions 
warrant, two further plants will be built later in the year and 
production increased to 9000 to 10,000 tons per month. 

“The Dutton Phosphate Co. operated the property since 1892, 
and mined and shipped over 2,000,000 tons before the mines were 
closed in 1914 on account of the war. The grade of the rock was 
much appreciated in Europe, and the lands still contain very valu- 
able deposits, though so far not more than one-third of the prop- 
erty has been prospected for phosphate.” 








The Cotton Movement. 


In his report of February 28, 1920, Col. Henry G. Hester, secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that the amount 
of cotton brought into sight during 211 days of the season was 
9,674,367 bales, an increase over the same period last year of 
953,856 bales. The exports were 4,381,442 bales, an increase of 
1,390,504 bales. The takings were, by Northern spinners, 1,777,- 
125 bales, an increase of 221,595 bales; by Southern spinners, 
2,924,474 bales, a decrease of 146,672 bales. 





Plyer and Wrench Works for Hopewell. 


Plyers and wrenches will be manufactured at Hopewell, Va., in 
a plant which the Mayhew Steel Products, Inc., of New York will 
build on a 10-acre site. The main building will be of structural 
steel, equipped with machinery for employing 100 skilled mechanics, 
with a view to beginning production by July. This Mayhew com- 
pany has a plant at Shelburne Falls, Mass., where it manufac- 
tures mechanics’ hand tools and automobile kits. 





$600,000 for Warehouse and Conveyor Additions. 


About $600,000 will be the cost of enlargements to be under- 
taken by the Appallachian Corporation of New Orleans. Plans 
provide for doubling warehouse capacity at a cost of $500,000 
and installing an overhead conveyor system to cost $100,000, this 
system to have a 24-hour capacity of 1500 tons of freight for 
loading and unloading steamships. 
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Advantages of Port of Jacksonville to Be Made 
Better Known. 


Jacksonville, Fla., February 23—[Special.]—At a joint meeting 
of the City Commission and a committee of business men at the 
City Hall, plans for a booklet of information and photographs of 
the port of Jacksonville were approved. 

Compilation of data and the making of the pictures have been 
under way for some time, and the booklet will be issued as soon 
as possible. It will be of a size convenient for filing and filled 
with data of value to all shipping interests. 

An executive committee composed of George H. Baldwin of the 
Commodore’s Point Terminal Co., chairman; J. J. Logan of the 
American Shipping Corporation and John S. Bond, chairman of 
the City Commission, were named to handle the port advertising 
campaign in conjunction with the Thomas Advertising Service. 

The large facilities of this port, the depth of water and the large 
anchorage space are not as generally known as they should be. 
Jacksonville not only has anchorage space in its city limits for 200 
ships of large capacity and up to 27% feet draft, but 60 ocean 
going vessels can take on or discharge carge at the same time. 

The Commodore’s Point Terminals and the Municipal Docks 
each can accommodate 10 ships of large capacity and 11 smaller 
docks and terminals can berth 30 more. These facilities are ex- 
clusive of those utilized by the coastwise shipping, which embraces 
the large boats of Clyde Line and the Merchants & Miners, as 
well as the smaller vessels of the Miami Steamship Co., the several 
St. Johns River lines and the shipping on the inland waterway 
running from Jacksonville down the eastern coast of Florida. 

The largest fuel-oil storage plants south of Philadelphia are in 
operation at Jacksonville. Five of the leading companies have 
immense tanks for crude, kerosene, gasoline and other petroleum 
products. These advantages of cheap fuel and large supply are of 
ever-increasing importance, owing to the large number of vessels 
now using oil for fuel or being equipped to do so. 

The rise of tide in the St. Johns River is so negligible that there 
is no occasion for the use of the shifting or unloading devices 
which cause so much delay and expense at some of the other At- 
lantic ports. The tide at the Municipal Docks is only 18 inches, 
and in front of the Municipal Docks the river is a mile and a 
quarter wide, with three-quarters of a square mile of 30-foot 
anchorage in a land-locked harbor. 

A recent issue of British Trade Review featured an, article by 
A. ©. Glover describing the advantages of the port of Jacksonville 
and the opportunity for the development of business by English 
manufacturers and merchants in the Southeastern States of Amer- 
ica and showing how reciprocal markets of great importance to 
both countries could be fostered in this territory. 

The United States Shipping Board training ship Sturgeon Bay 
has been placed on the Merrill-Stevens floating dry dock for re- 
pairs. This vessel carries a large crew in training for service in 
the merchant marine. While bound from Havana, Cuba, recently 
the steamer went ashore on the Florida reefs and was towed to 
this port for repairs, part of her cement cargo being discharged at 
the municipal terminals. 








Warrior River Waterway Under Government Opera- 
tion Has Justified Itself, Says Chief Engineer Wood. 


Mobile, Ala., March 1—[Special.]—‘Government operation of 
the Warrior waterway has fully justified itself. The project to- 
day is an unqualified success, notwithstanding that it has been 
hampered by the pettifogging vaccillation of hostile rail influences 
within the administration itself, the representatives of which have 
by subterfuge, chicanery and all sorts of limitations endeavored to 
prevent its success and defeat the express purpose of higher of- 
ficials.”’ 

This was the statement of Charles F. Wood, chief engineer of 
the Warrior River Development Co., in‘a brief filed with the 
United States Engineers Corps in taking issue with the re- 
jection by the engineers of the proposition to construct a channel 
between Pensacola Bay and Mobile Bay, 9 feet deep by 100 feet 
wide, at an estimated cost of $1,300,000. 

Engineer Wood particularly resents the engineers’ contention 
that experience in commercial transportation on the Warrior 
River has not justified the presumption that construction of the 
channel would develop business in appreciable volume. 

The outcome of the channel project is being closely watched, 


not only in Mobile, New Orleans and Pensacola, but in Northerp 
Alabama, where the coal fields naturally would derive vast benefit 
through the digging of such a channel connecting the splendid 
gulf harbors of the two port cities. 

The engineers were requested by Mr. Wood to set a date jp 
April, at which time persons from Mobile, New Orleans, Pensg- 
cola and other interested sections would offer reasons supporting 
their contention that the channel should be dredged. 

Replying to the contention of the engineers that the coal top- 
nage from Birmingham down the Warrior only approximates 
100,000 tons annually and has never in any year reached 200.000 
tons, Engineer Wood says that slow development was due to yp- 
fair and unlawful competition of railroads. He maintains that 
the long delay prior to the granting of satisfactory rates, lack of 
adequate equipment to move existing business and the lack of 
steel containers for the reception of packages, which makes it jm- 
possible for the barge line to reap a financial harvest on return 
trips from New Orleans to Birmingham, will readily account for 
the previous slow growth. 





To Build Steinmetz Motor Cars at Baltimore. 


Steinmetz electric power automobiles will be assembled at Balti- 
more by the Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Corporation, recently 
incorporated with $2,000,000 capital and including Charles P, 
Steinmetz, chief engineer of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., among its directors. The company will purchase a com- 
pleted plant, and, outlining the new enterprise N. W. Truett, secre- 
tary of the Steinmetz Syndicate, New York, writes to the Manv- 
FACTURERS RECORD: 

“The approximate cost of buildings and machinery will be about 
$250,000. The capacity of the plant will be up to 4000 jobs a 
year. Number of men to be employed, between 300 and 400. The 
character of the cars to be built will be a light delivery car and 
an industrial truck.” 





Greatly Increased Facilities for Sulphur Industry. 

Galveston, Tex., February 28—[Special.]—The recently re- 
ported overproduction of raw sulphur in this country is apparently 
having no effect upon the program of expansion of development 
and shipping of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. and the Freeport 
Sulphur Co. The Texas Sulphur Co. is preparing to double the 
storage capacity of its ocean shipping plant here. Instead of its 
bins holding 25,000 tons of sulphur, as originally proposed, it is 
now planned to make them of 50,000 tons capacity. The conveyor 
and loading equipment will also be enlarged. The new plant will 
be finished and placed in operation about April 1, it is stated. 


Penick & Ford Chartered With $10,000,000 Capital. 


The plants of Penick & Ford of New Orleans and the Douglas 
Company of Cedar Rapids, Ia., have been merged under a new 
charter as Penick & Ford, Ltd., with a capital of $10,000,600. 
This new company will continue manfacturing starch products, 
canning molasses, ete., with plants at New Orleans. Memphis, 
Montgomery, Birmingham and Cedar Rapids. The Cedar Rapids 
factory was destroyed recently by fire. and it is to be rebuilt at 
a cost of $3,000,000. The new company’s officers include: W. S. 
Penick, president; J. P. Ford, vice-president; W. E. Penick, 
secretary-treasurer. 








Canton Company to Erect Six Warehouses. 


The Canton Company of Baltimore, which has extensive hold- 
ings on the waterfront of the port, plans to erect six concrete 
or steel warehouses, 480x100 feet in width. Three of the ware 
houses will have five stories, and an equal number will be of three 
stories each. The particular object of this new development 
which will be made on one of the new Canton Company's piers, 
1700 feet long and 307 feet in width, will be to reduce freight 
handling costs and to cut down to a minimum the time required 
for loading and unloading ships. Plans and construction both by 
the owner. 





$250,000 Residence for Daytona. 


A large residence in the Spanish Renaissance style will b 
erected at Daytona, Fla., for Julius Arroyo, of Daytona and New 
York. The architect and contractor is Jacob Espodahl of Day 
tona. The cost of the new structure will be about $250,000. 
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COUNTRY’S BUILDING IS STILL FAR BEHIND. 


More Than $2,000,000,000 in Arrears—Permits In- 
creasing and Waiting for Cheaper Costs Is 
Abandoned. 


Building permit figures for 1919 indicate that the country is still 
¢2.000,000.000 or more in arrears on its program. In spite of the 
record-breaking figures of about $1,312,000,000 last year, the slack- 
ening in building activity during 1917 and 1918 put the United 
States so far behind that it will probably take some years to catch 
up. During the war construction was retarded by the loss of many 
workers who left the building trades to engage in the lucrative war 
acivities, and at the same time high prices for both labor and ma- 
terials discouraged new building enterprises. Building permits, 
which totaled $1,.137,000,000 in 1916, dropped to $815,000,000 in 
1917 and $490,000,000 in 1918. 

It is conservatively estimated that building costs in the last 
three years averaged 75 per cent more than before the war. They 
are now in excess of that figure. During the 10 years preceding 
1917, building permits in the principal cities of the country aver- 
aged $945,000,000 annually. At the increased prices of materials 
and labor this would mean permits averaging $1,654,000,000 per 
year to continue building construction at the normal’ rate, or a 
total of $4.962,000,000 for the three years 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
Permits issued in these years actually called for construction 
costing $2.617.000,000, indicating a shortage of $2,345,000,000 on 
the three years’ operations. 

Permits issued in the principal cities of the country since 1906 
have authorized construction as follows: 


{Wall Street Journal.] 


rer a $1,312. 000,000 1912. ............$1,027.000,000 
Ae re 490,000,000 Res eee 962 000.000 
EEE. S15 000,000 a a8 ae 977.000.000 
Nr 1,137.000.000 ey 1,013.000 000 
BS winan itis ite oe 931,000,000 Sern 730 000,000 
EE acc aero Msewaoe 891,000,000 Aes 802 ,000.000 
RE Re Soe 980,000,000 PINs sss as'ccee we 805,000 000 


There is evidence that projectors of building enterprises have 
toa great extent abandoned the idea of waiting for a fall in prices. 
High costs as a factor retarding construction are not given the 
attention that they were a year ago. Although costs are now 
higher than ever before, the belief is quite general that there can 
be no material reduction in the near future, and many building 
enterprises planned in the last three years will be started this year. 
An indication of this condition is furnished by the January build- 
ing permits in Philadelphia, which totaled $3,546,990 this year, as 
compared with $684,505 in January, 1919. Building contractors 
are looking for bigger business this year than in 1919. 


Factory for Corrugated Paper Products. 


Corrugated paper products will be manufactured at Atlanta 
in a $210,000 plant to be established by the Corrugated Paper 
Products Co. This corporation will erect a $60,000 building and 
install machinery costing $150,000, the equipment having been 
purchased. Its building: will be of stone, reinforced concrete and 
brick, with concrete floors, 2 stories high. 185x150 feet providing 
40,000 square feet of floor space. E. C. Seiz is the architect. 
and the Massell Construction Co. is the both of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Libbey-Owens Addition to Cost $2,000,000. 


All contracts have been awarded for the Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Co.’s additional plant at Charleston, W. Va.. the cost to 
be $2,000,000. The new building will be a 543x432-foot concrete, 
steel and brick structure, to be equipped with six Libbey-Owens 
sheet glass machines for a daily capacity of 4000 50-foot boxes of 
sheet glass. The George A. Fuller Company of New York is the 
general contractor and the De Vore Company of Toledo is the 
architect-engineer. 


Takes Full Advantage of Federal Aid. 

Raleigh, N. ©., February 27—[Special.]—North Carolina has 
made arrangements to take up all the $6,000,000 set apart for this 
State for highway improvement under the terms of the Federal 
Aid Law. It has, in fact, gone slightly over that figure. 

Greensboro has by a unanimous vote ordered the expenditure 
of $200,000 for street paving and 6 per cent. bonds to that amount 
will be issued. 


contractor, 











Southern Industrial Activities During February. 


General industrial and building activities throughout the South 
last month continue to indicate increasing developments in the 
utilization of Southern natural resources. Practically every char- 
acter of enterprise connected with manufacturing from raw mate- 
rials was announced for establishment and many existing enter- 
prises determined plans for increasing their facilities, besides many 
buildings not directly connected with industrial pursuits. During 
February the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD presented 4682 industrial 
and building items containing the essential details of many plants 
to be established or enlarged, besides buildings for other than in- 
dustrial purposes. There were 1837 industrial development items, 
1598 building reports, 34 items of railroad construction, 564 of 
financial organizations and 707 items of prices and imformation 
wanted on many different classes of products. 

Coal mines, oil mills, drainage systems, electric plants, flour 
mills, foundries, hydro-electric developments, lumber mills, rail- 
way shops, road and street construction, textile mills, water- 
works, etc., were among the industrial developments. “Apartment- 
houses, bank and general office churches, city and 
county. buildings, courthouses, hotels, railway stations, schools, 
theaters, warehouses, etc., were among the many buildings. 

The February items (buildings costing less than $10,000 not 
considered) are summarized in the following table: 


structures, 


Total for Total for 
Feb. Jan.-Feb. 
Industrial Developments. 


Airplane Plante, Stations, OC. .......cccccccverccescesecves 3 3 
BORO, SIOURER, WIRMOOB io cic cccccvncncescccccevcccece 24 67 
Canning and Packing Plants... .....cccsssccccccccccsece 13 29 
CE BR iden nos ccun ios edindecensssbetncenteues 35 68 
Coal Mines and Cobe OVens... 0... .cccvccvccsccccveccs ‘ 64 115 
COmeneGe Be TOMORE PRM. o.oo es oon scccccscescsevenens 12 18 
CORTON DOM CNNOD BOE GIB. once ciiccs cc ccccvccsecccese 29 m1) 
a nd cab paeewsde cs cens enmaewnen 8 13 
NS I irontnc kdue'peaw ew aseeebeenses eobuncaeeeeds 16 28 
EE SE oe oso su bacesleuseb seawenebeabates cen 104 181 


POPCRSP POCTOTIG coos... scccccccccccceccses ‘ 
Flour, Feed and Meal Mills................ pitts ‘sg 14 7 





Foundry and Machine Plants................ccceeeseeees 66 14 
Gas and Oil Enterprises.......... * Epabaias wuleaate sis 98 209 
Hydro-Electric Plants................ eemeabarh hee aaave 6 15 
Ice and Cold-Storage Plants...... PS a ee 63 168 
eT EE EL ae ae . 5 10 
ETPIMETION BySteWis.....ccccccveces eet ee ee Ne 4 7 
Land Developments..............e.000- inde Reeedeeees 8 31 
Lumber Manufacturing................ eaittenienes 95 175 
Metal-Working Plants........... beak ipeaeituéses 18 36 
RE 2s pukiecuedinwer ed anes se Seung: ne 21 58 
Miscellaneous Construction................0..eeeececees 12 49 
Miscellaneous Wnterprieses...........ccsccccccsscccceccces 120 240 
Miscellaneous Factories.......... ahiphaaeae ae iicet dutta aisle bis tale 242 525 
Motor Cane, Garawes, TUCK, StC.. occ ccccccccccccccvscccs 208 476 
Railway Shops, Terminals, Roundhouses, ete......... 1 6 
Road and Street Construction.................cceeeeeees 210 462 
es cass acuckeevesessceneerecdeesetecses 51 111 
Ss i nc acesle union sun alispaiaeweiaasien 8 17 
Telephone Systems.................. Suesndauwie 15 24 
ada ca wenn Usvanucineebeueseruenns ob 93 19 
SEE sbduickeechvssenenibarsns4sss0ks son sabewenun.< 61 159 
NE - paw vcceiieessnccdcsseecvsensenssees 70 164 
1,837 3,980 
Buildings. 
eI 56:5 bos kaw ovedsdceensaseees anaes ; 64 133 
Association’ and Fraternal.............sseescssseees ie 45 101 
a Oe ae CeCe eee Llamas bots 107 232 
RT eh ce ie kde eekin wid 156 294 
is. wk cash enecenneksenes 24 49 
CNN. se cevcsicsesceedocscces 14 24 
I ee aia mein dn dgeVisknbnddionseenedioena 353 S40 
IE BOE SOR os cn ce cle peeaneeswese bce bane - 17 44 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, etc................ccceeeeeveeees 13 6 
eg Cae is Cea EN Gh utekeseaeeabewauecaee ; 65 120 
Miscellaneous ........../ Re vbaeaearaebeudubexwiasedes esas 45 92 
Dey SUUERONNG, TMG, GEG... occcscccessccccvesescoess 1 8 
DAUR ir. 2. a. a UGhows pieakihek swe bebuswenteewkewkeas 189 4m 
DT \icsdnivnisanhinanshueweb nese bbaadewa rakes aeoks 159 385 
NE EPS So OT TET PY ele ot EO a0 25 aq 
ac rg ci enh eh nad tos ta alcinss bale 81 177 
1,398 3,101 
Railroad Construction, 

vreecchopies 1 MMC OO Oe 33 7s 
ee acco dunrnevincdneseseeudsbadindvesueeess 1 6 
3A 79 


Corporation pebwwatemeuauas 182 “409 








NY do chtnnchecutabinaberesshehet>pmabedcsees 382 811 
564 1,220 
Machinery Wanted. 
Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted........... 707 1,416 
Fire Damage. 

ey I MUN oo Cc endocderueueabas eu enneauatesouueun 142 333 
SEN irs Eekac cca scspabas ddcsutisedcauueeweaeeseseian 4,682 10,129 
IE weiesic iaanvepociedsnresasses siduieaswee pheeioaintes 1 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


STEADYING INFLUENCES FELT IN IRON AND 
STEEL MARKET. 


Relatively Little Business on Books of Independents— 
Long-Continued Demand Depends on Moderate 
Prices—Steel Market Situation Beclouded by Auto- 
mobile Trade—Decline in Pig-Iron in Pittsburgh 
District. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1—[Special.]—In the past week the 
steel market has been exhibiting distinct signs of getting onto a 
safer and saner basis. This will prove very advantageous to steel 
consumers, and in the long run will be better for the steel pro- 
ducers themselves, though some of the smaller producers, who 
have been seeking the fanciest prices obtainable, may be indisposed 
to admit the correctness of such a statement. 


Several large producers, who have been promising regular cus- 
tomers to take care of them on second quarter deliveries at prices 
to be announced later, have now adopted prices at 3 cents for mer- 
chant steel bars, 3.10 cents for structural shapes and 3.25 or 3.50 
cents for plates. These prices are much below the prices that 
have been and still are obtainable for early deliveries, such prices 
running up to 4 cents for bars and 4.50 cents for plates, but, on 
the other hand, they are well above the March 21, Industrial 
Board or Steel Corporation prices, which are 2.35 cents for bars, 
2.45 cents for shapes and 2.65 cents for plates. The war control 
prices were 2.90, 3 and 3.25 cents, respectively. 

These prices now named represent a substantial discount from 
prognostications recently made in some quarters. In other words, 
the predicted “runaway” in steel prices is proving to be a very 
tame affair. While the customers to whom the above prices have 
been quoted for second quarter have readily accepted them, they 
have shown no undue haste in doing so, and they evince no inclina- 
tion to cover for later deliveries at such levels. The Steel Corpo- 
ration’s policy of adhering to the March 21 price schedule is re- 
ceiving more commendation, or perhaps it might be said less criti- 
cism, than a few weeks ago. 


Wall Street Statements. 


Attention should be paid to statements published in the past few 
days in Wall Street organs, apparently intended to cover up the 
new developments in the steel market. These articles state that 
“reports from Pittsburgh” that the steel market is not as strong 
as formerly are not true, and would not be important even if true. 
because the steel producers are sold up unusually far ahead. 
When such a gross misstatement is made it suggests a belief that 
there is something to conceal. The Steel Corporation is very well 
sold up, due to its adherence to the March 21 or Industrial Board 
price schedule, but throughout informed steel circles in the past 
few weeks it has been a matter of comment how little business, 
relatively speaking, the independents have on books. Authorita- 
tive steel market reports have both referred to this fact and ex- 
plained the reason. There have been two classes of independents, 
those that were asking as high prices as could be obtained, and 
were therefore able to sell for early deliveries only, and those that 
followed what appeared to be the conservative course of not ad- 
vancing prices, but who at the same time refused to sell at all. 
They promised their regular customers that they would take care 
of them as to deliveries, but at prices to be announced later. That 
did not fill order-books, the arrangement constituting an obligation 
on the part of the producer, not an obligation on the part of the 
buyer. As noted above, some of these producers have now set 
prices for second quarter deliveries. As to third quarter or second 
half, the buyers show no disposition to take hold, unless possibly 
they would take hold if quoted March 21 prices. 


Demand Prospects. 


Expectations that there would be a full demand for steel for 
a long time to come do not need to be revised. With moderate 
prices the prospect is much better than if prices had continued to 
soar, for then there is no question that a large quantity of con- 
sumption would have been shut off. 

For a time the steel market situation was beclouded by the 
actions of the automobile trade, which for small lots of prompt 


steel has been and is willing to pay something like double the 
March 21 prices. Fears were entertained by other consumers 
that they would have to do likewise or do without steel, but gteg| 
consumers are now in revolt against the idea. The automobile 
industry may possibly consume up to about a quarter million tons 
of steel a month, but the steel industry’s capecity in finished rolleg 
steel is more than three millions gross tons a month, and the dog 
has concluded that it is not going to be wagged by so small a tail, 
The agricultural implement makers, the railroads and.other staid, 
respected and admittedly useful industries are unwilling and up- 
able to pay the fancy prices the automobile industry has been bi¢- 
ding for steel, nor do conservative steel manufacturers expect them 
to do so. 


It should be mentioned that the automobile industry has been a 
disturbing element not only in the steel market, but in various 
other markets. One of the automobile interests has bought two 
glass factories. Another calmly suggested to a large plate-glass 
producer that it should cut out all its other customers and sell 


exclusively to the automobile trade, which would take the output 
and pay any price asked. In lumber there has been a similar 
influence. 

As an illustration of automobile trade bids one case may be men- 
tioned. On account of the general shortage of unfinished steel, 
some of the sheet producers have not had enough sheet bars, and 
thus have had some idle rolling capacity. They have therefore 
been quite ready to accept conversion contracts, the sheet con- 
sumer getting sheet bars wherever he could and turning them into 
the sheet mill for conversion, the cost of which would be arranged 
on a relatively moderate basis. Even the sheet subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation has been ready to make such conversion arrange. 
ments. The automobile trade, greatly in need of more sheets than 
have been received under regular contracts, has gone into this 
thing and has been buying sheet bars in the open market. The 
10-year pre-war average price was between $25 and $26 per gross 
ton, while the March 21 or Industrial Board price was $42. First 
about $55 was paid, and then about a month ago the surprisingly 
high price of $65 was paid. A fortnight ago $70 was paid, and 
last week $80 was paid for 1000 tons of open-hearth bars and $75 
for 1500 tons of Bessemer. Agricultural implement makers, rail- 
roads and other ordinary industries simply have to let such a mar- 
ket alone. They secure what they can from conservative mills who 
let them have sheets at old prices or prices approximating thereto. 
The Steel Corporation, for example, is furnishing galvanized 
sheets for box-car roof replacements at March 21 prices and is 
giving the concession of making earlier deliveries than it will to 
other consumers, in recognition of the fact that it is. for the gen- 
eral good that the box cars should be repaired and restored to 
service as soon as possible. The sheet and tinplate subsidiary of 
the Steel Corporation has no occasion to proceed on theory in this 
matter. It must ship its product in box cars, and it now has an 
accumulation of about 50,000 tons, or about 10 days’ production, 
awaiting cars. For weeks it has been shipping to the Pacific coast 
in refrigerator cars, the only cars obtainable, taking about thre 
days to dry them out. The company does the work and the rail 
road furnishes the fuel. 


New Nail Card. 


For a long time the independent wire nailmakers have been con 
plaining of the nail card, which was put into operation December 
1, 1896, when all costs were at their lowest. The extras on small 
nails then provided an extra profit, but of late, with costs so high, 
the extras fell far short of covering the difference in cost of mant- 
facture. The case is a reversal of that obtaining in sheets, wher 
the base price is on 28 gauge and most of the tonnage is heavier. 
so that the smallness of the spreads between gauges operates t0 
the advantage of the producer. In nails, on the other hand, the 
base price is on the most cheaply produced sizes. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. recognized the inadequacy 
the nail card, but did not wish to disturb matters at this_time, and 
the independents have accordingly gotten out a revised card of 
their own, which increases the spreads. On standard nails the 
average of all nails produced was between 14 and 15 cents above 
base by the 1896 card, while the new independent card so increas 
the spreads that the average is between 36 and 37 cents, or 2 
cents more. Under the leadership of one of the more conservatitt 
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of the producers the independent market has been reduced from 
$4.25 base to $4 base, so that the average cost to buyers is not 
increased. The Steel Corporation retains its old card and also its 
old base price of $3.25. 


Decline in Pig-Iron. 


In the past few days a producer has sold a round tonnage of 
basic pig-iron for early delivery on the basis of $41.50 valley, and 
there are rumors that a large steel-casting interest has been able 
to buy at $40 valley. The market in its continued advance had 
been pushed up to $43 valley, at which price some important sales 
were made. The decline is the first for many months, and may 
eventually be found to mark the turning-point in pig-iron. Noth- 
ing important may occur in the near future, however, as basic 
was somewhat out of line, Bessemer and foundry both being $42 
yalley, while normally basic should be a little less than those 
grades. Pig-iron has been very high in relation to cost of produc- 
tion, and too high in proportion to the ability of the average con- 
sumer to pay. Steel producers would have to secure much greater 
advances above March 21 prices than now seem possible to justify 
their paying $48, or even $40, for pig-iron. 


Birmingham District Bending Efforts Toward 


Increased Production. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 1—[Special.]—There has been light 
selling of pig iron lately in the Birmingham district, but =ot al- 
together, because there has been a deflection in the inquiry. Fur- 
nace companies are now paying more attention to production and 
delivery and meeting with difficulties in both by reason of the 
shortage of railroad cars and also through illness among employes 
at mines, quarries, coke ovens and in other outdoor work. Three 
or four iron companies in the southern territory are practically 
out of the market, having sold as much ahead as desired or other- 
wise waiting on the market. Some off-grade iron has been sold 
lately and a few orders booked at the new quotation of $42 per 
ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon. The standard 
quotation is still on the $40-per-ton basis, No. 2 foundry, delivery 
during the second quarter. Intimation is given that there is not 
a very large amount of iron remaining of the probable make of 
the second quarter. There is confidence in this district that the 
demand for pig iron will be active throughout the entire year. 
pessimism being entirely absent, so far as statements made openly 
are concerned. 

In the meantime every effort is being made to bring about the 
largest production of pig iron possible. Statistics for the month 
of February, with but 29 days in all, will show a reduction, it is 
believed, in the amount of iron produced as compared to the pre- 
vious month. The preparations in hand now will permit of two 
or three furnaces being started up during March. 

There is still an inclination in this district noted to hold down 
the quotations, though one or two of the smaller companies have 
taken advantage of the opportunity of selling above the $40 basis. 

Home consumption of pig iron has been steady right along and 
in many instances there has been no necessity of depending on the 
railroads for deliveries; the product has been handled from fur- 
naces to plants by other means. Casual inquiry among cast-iron 
and sanitary pipe plants, machine shops and foundries and other 
industries elicits the information there are contracts in hand that 
will call for much work. For instance, foundries and machine 
shops in this district have sugar refinery machinery work that 
will keep them busy for several months, together with cotten- 
seed oil machinery and regular commercial work being offered. 

The scrap iron and steel market is one of waiting in the South. 
consumers evidently holding off for something to happen that 
may bring about a cheaper old material and the dealers appre- 
hensive to make much preparations toward increasing stock on 
hand. The quotations are a shade lower this week, but materially 
the same as nas existed for a month. With a few exceptions, the 
old material handled in this section must meet demand in its own 
territory. Conditions in the market in St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia or elsewhere would hardly affect this section. 
Heavy melting steel consumers are still a little shy in buying and 
are apparently expecting a deflection in quotations. No. 1 cast 
and the lower grades, borings and turnings are still leading the 
demands, but with these now there is not so much being done. 
Steel mills, pipe plants and other consumers are operating to full 
capacities and the lack of activity in serap is to be accounted for 


in a waiting game being on. Dealers can get about all the scrap 
they want, it is stated, but are only buying in the quantity they 
are selling; in other words, not taking any chances on the future, 
There is belief that more railroad scrap will be offered dealers on 
the return of the property to the private owners. Scrap dealers 
are still getting over the railroad car shortage by using the cars 
that are bringing in scrap to them in delivering the product to 
customers, a plan which can hardly be objected to by the rail- 
roads, it is claimed. 

Following quotations are given for pig iron and scrap iron and 
steel in the Birmingham district: 


PIG-IRON. 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces, $40 to 
$42; No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $41.50 to $42.60; iron of 
2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $43.20 to $45.20; basic, $40 to $41; charcoal 
iron, $55. 

OLD MATERIAL. 
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Industrial Fuel Users of San Antonio Plan Extensive 
Development of Lignite Fields. 


San Antonio, Tex., February 27 





[Special.]—Development of 
the lignite fields near San Antonio will be undertaken soon by 
several of the largest industrial fuel users of. this city, according 
to Mark F. Postlewaite, chairman of the Fuel Committee of the 
San Antonio Manufacturers” Association. Those concerns which 
are contemplating this move and already have options on proven 
deposits have recently been driven to extreme measures by the high 
and continuously advancing price of all classes of fuel. Several of 
the largest industrial concerns in San Antonio are already closed 
down because they are unable to operate profitably at the present 
price of domestic fuel oil. There is a shortage of Mexican crude 
in southwest Texas caused mostly by the storm damage done to 
the storage tanks at Aransas. Though this damage is being 
repaired and tankers will commence delivery of Mexican crude in 
a short time our industries cannot wait any longer in the hope 
of obtaining relief. 

San Antonio is at the immediate edge of the greatest lignite 
section of the United States. These local fields are known of- 
ficially as the Gulf Coal Province, Texas Region, and extend from 
Rome, Zapata and Laredo on the Rio Grande, in a north- 
easterly direction through Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi as far as Paducah, Ky., a tract averaging 900 miles long 
with a width of 100 miles. Ag it is practically impossible to 
ship lignite long distances, on account of its chemical formation, 
only that within a limited number of miles from San Antonio is 
of particular interest to this territory. One of the purposes of the 
fuel committee is to ascertain as far as possible which of the 
coal-bearing formations possess the qualifications necessary to 
warrant commercial development. 





Bridging of Mobile Bay Proposed. 

Mobile, Ala., February 25—[Special.]—Proposal for the bridg- 
ing of Mobile Bay and Mobile River and the construction of a 
highway that would connect Mobile and join the State of Ala- 
bama and Florida with a system of good highways is soon to be 
presented to Mobile civic bodies and the automobile club by a 
delegation representing the Escambia County (Fla.) Good Roads 
Association. 

The Florida delegation will come here authorized to submit 
a proposal that Florida will briége Escambia and Perdido bays, 
thereby meeting the Alabama improvement at Lillian, connect- 
ing there with a good roads system that leads throughout the 
State of Florida. 

Citizens of Mobile are to be asked to give their approval to a 
plan for bridging Mobile Bay or the rivers above Mobile, and 
then construct an improved highway, with Baldwin county ( Ala.) 
joining in the: project, where the highways will cross Baldwin 
into Florida. 
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RAILROADS 


Return of the Railroads to Their Owners. 


The return of the railroads to their owners on March 1 was ac- 
complished without friction, and they are now being operated, as 
before the war-time changes, by their respective companies. In 
order to carry out the provisions of the new railroad act, which 
was signed by the President during the last hours of February, the 
next step on the part of the Government will be filling of three 
places on the Interstate Commerce Commission. It may take, 
and probably will take, some time to choose just the right sort of 
men for these positions, but it is realized, according to reports 
from Washington, that a big personality familiar with railroad 
finance and the issue and marketing of railroad securities is essen- 
tial to the successful fulfilment of the plans to re-establish the 
railroad companies in their positions, so that they may serve the 
public quite as successfully and more completely than they did 
before the requirements of war dedicated their physical posses- 
sions mainly to the prosecution of hostilities. 





Just now railroad executives are extremely busy. Daily con- 
ferences and meetings are being held to straighten out affairs, and 
operating officials are again settling themselves down to work 
under their old allegiance, Federal authority having been relegated 
into the background when the hands of the clocks passed the hour 
of midnight February 29. Orders for new equipment are being 
placed, seme of them large, but all of them pressing, for the 
shortage of both motive power and other rolling stock is exceed- 
ingly great. 

How the railroads are going to speedily obtain the billions of 
dollars necessary for their establishment upon a strong and efficient 
operating basis is the big problem before the executives. Their 
utmost mental energies are concentrated upon its solution. The ag- 
gregate immediately in prospect is from $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,- 
(11,000, and how the security market is to absorb them is the ques- 
tion. That the lines will have to issue bonds bearing higher rates of 
interest than formerly is recognized. Four per cent issues will not 
go now, unless at a considerable concession, which is not desirable. 
And the new issues must be backed by the assurance that the rail- 
roads will enjoy such rates for freight, as well as for passengers. 
as will enable them to meet their obligations when they fall due. 
Rates will therefore be the main question before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enable the roads to earn the 544 per cent 
guaranteed return, and meanwhile any schedules that were filed 
by the roads for changes in rates following the return of the lines 
will be effective unless suspended by the commission, excepting 
such as may reduce charges and to which approval of the com- 
mission has not been secured. : 

Furthermore, immediate aetion looking to a relief of the car 
situation is to be taken by the Government in the disposal of the 
equipment which it ordered on its own account during the days of 
the Railroad Administration and while awaiting the building of 
new equipment for which orders are being placed by the railroad 
companies now as rapidly as they can arrange for such contracts. 


To Begin Work on an Old Plan. 


The Mobile & West Alabama Railroad Co., chartered 
some years ago to build a line from Mobile northward to Tusca- 
loosa and Florence, Ala., about 275 miles, will, according to a re- 
port of Mobile, begin construction this year. L. A. May of 
New York and London, president of the company, is quoted as 
saying that construction will be started and that a branch will 
also be built from Tuscaloosa to Birmingham, about 50 miles. 
Other officers of the campany are: R. T. Ervin and H. L. Brit- 
tain (Greenwich, Conn.), vice-presidents; Jere Austill (Mobile, 
Ala.), secretary; H. B. Urquhart, treasurer; George H. Clarke. 
chief engineer, both at Birmingham, Ala. Steele, De Friese & 
Steele of London are the counsel for the road. 

This railroad plan was announced 30 years ago and its exe- 
cution was earnestly advocated for a long time by H. Austill and 
others. A survey was made in 1880 by John A. Milner, who lo- 
cated the line, supervision of the work being done by him and 
two others, namely, Thomas Seay and R. T. Simpson. 


$=}. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Reorganized. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad System is, in connection with the 
return to private operation, reorganized under a new plan ip 
which the distinction between the lines east of Pittsburgh and 
the lines west ot Pittsburgh is abolished, and the whole system 
is treated for operating and traffic purposes as if it was a single 
property under one ownership. To facilitate management it js 
divided into four regions, with headquarters, respectively, at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and St. Louis. 
ecutive headquarters for all four regions is retained at l’hiladel- 
phia, where the broad policies of management are formulated and 
the financial and corporate affairs of the system transacted. 

There is a vice-president in charge of each of the four regions, 
thus: Elisha Lee, for the Eastern region, at Philadelphia: R. L, 
O'Donnel, for the Central region, at Pittsburgh; J. G. Rodgers, 
for the Northwestern region, at Chicago, and Benj. McKeen, for 
the Southwestern region, at St. Louis. These gentlemen have 
been, respectively, Federal manager of the Eastern lines, general 
manager of the same, assistant to the president, and vice-president 


The general ex- 


and corporate engineer of the lines west. Each of these viece- 
presidents will have a complete staff, including a general manager 
in charge of operation, a traffic manager, and other officers for 


the financial, accounting, engineering, legal, real estate and pur- 
chasing departments. The vice-presidents will have direct per- 
sonal responsibility for the efficiency of the railroad service in 
their respective regions and for the maintenance of better and 
closer relations between the railroad system, its employes and the 
public. There is also a department of personnel with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia and in charge of a vice-president, G. L. Leck, 
who has been Federal manager of the lines west. 

W. W. Atterbury is vice-president in charge of operation of the 
entire system, and the five vice-presidents will report to him, and 
he to the president. The present vice-presidents at Philadelphia 
in charge of traffic, finance, and accounting, respectively, viz.. Geo. 
I). Dixon, Henry Tatnall and A. J. County, will continue, but 
with their authority extended over the whole system. 

In this new division of the Pennsylvania Railroad System the 
astern region will extend from New York to Altoona, I’ 
Washington, D. C.; the Central region from Altoona to Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Columbus and Crestline, Ohio; the Northwestern region 
from Columbus and Crestline to Chicago, and the Southwestern 
region from Columbus and Cincinnati to St. Louis. The lines in 
the East total 4250 miles, in the Central region 3650 miles, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest each 1750 miles. 


. and 


It is, however, noted that the various constituent companies 
not heretofore fully owned or operated by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. will retain their several corporate identities, so their in- 
terests will be fully protected. 

In making announcement of the change in operation as here 
outlined President Samuel Rea said that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road serves 13 States and a population of 50,000,000 people. It 
consists of about 12,000 miles of line in a territory measuring 
about 900 miles east and west and about 700 miles north and 
south. 


New Official List of the B. & O. System. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has announced its list of 
officers in charge of the property following the termination of 
Federal control of the lines. Daniel Willard is president, with 
two assistants; J. S. Murray and George H. Campbell. George 
M. Shriver is senior vice-president, and has charge of the account- 
ing, treasury, claim and relief departments. F. C. Batchelder is 
vice-president and executive representative at Chicago; C. W. Gal- 
loway, vice-president in charge of operation and maintenance; 
Archibald Fries, vice-president in charge of traffic and commer- 
cial development, and S. Ennes, general manager of the Eastern 
lines of the system, are at Baltimore; R. N. Begien, general man- 
ager of the Western lines, at Cincinnati; H. B. Voorhees, general 
manager New York terminal lines, New York ; George H. Emerson, 
chief of motive power and equipment; H. A. Lane, chief engineer 
of construction; J. T. Carroll, general superintendent of motive 
power, all at Baltimore. Prior to Federal control of the railroads 
Mr. Ennes was general manager of the Western Maryland Railway 
and Mr. Emerson was general manager of the Great Northern 
Railroad. Mr. Fries, the new vice-president, has been with the 
Baltimore & Ohio system for some years. 


. 
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Much Railroad Building Expected in Texas. 


Austin, Tex., February 28—[Special.]—With the return of the 
railroads to their owners it is expected that delayed plans for the 
construction of extensions of several of the Texas lines will be 
consummated in the near future, notwithstanding the increased 
cost of materials and labor. One of the most important of recent 
announcements relating to the railroads of this State is that the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley is to be made a trunk line by the Burling- 
ton-Rock Island interests, which own the road jointly. As a 
means of accomplishing this, two extensions of the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley will be built, one to run from Cleburne to Fort 
Worth, 28 miles, and the other from Waxahachie to Dallas, 50 
miles. In order to obtain an entrance to the port of Galveston 
arrangements will be made to use the tracks of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas from Houston to Galveston, it is stated. 

No railroad in Texas has had a more interesting history, per- 
haps, than the Trinity & Brazos Valley. It was promoted by R. 
H. Baker with the financial backing of Col. E. M. House and a 
syndicate of Boston (Mass.) men. The fact that its route be- 
tween Fort Worth and Houston closely paralleled the Houston & 
Texas Central, a Southern Pacific property, caused E. H. Har- 
riman to threaten to build another and closer paralleling line if 
the Houston & Texas Central’s territory was invaded. He started 
to make his threat good and built about 100 miles of road that is 
today a heavy load for the Southern Pacific to carry. The Trinity 
& Brazos Valley passed into the hands of B. F. Yoakum, chair- 
man of the Frisco executive committee, and associates, and later 
the Rock Island purchased a one-half interest in the property. 
The other one-half interest passed into the hands of the Colorado 
Southern a few years ago and became a part of the Burlington 
or Hill system. 

When the Rock Island purchased a one-half interest in the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley it gave its notes for the sum involved. 
These notes were paid off only recently. It is now the purpose 
of both the Rock Island and Burlington systems to obtain a Gulf 
outlet by means of this railroad and to divert their heavy grain 
export shipments to the new route. 

The Rock Island purchased a tract of land in Galveston for its 
proposed deep-water terminals several years ago. The plans in- 
volye the construction of slips, wharves, warehouses and the in- 
stallation of modern loading and unloading devices upon this 
block .of ground. 

The urgent need of the farmers and business interests of West 
Texas for additional transportation facilities will, it is expected, 
cause the extension of several of the larger systems of railroad in 
that part of the State. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has plans 
under consideration for constructing an extension of its Texas 
Central division from Rotan west to O'Donnell, where it will con- 
nect with the Lamesa branch of the Santa Fe. The Santa Fe has 
in view the building of several short branch lines through the 
Panhandle and the South Plains region. The Midland & North- 
western, which is operated by the Texas & Pacific, is to be ex- 
tended from Seminole still further northwest into Eastern New 
Mexico. 

Besides the prospective extensions of several of the older sys- 
tems of railway, a number of new railroad construction projects 
are on foot in different parts of the State. Three new lines are 
now being built through the oil fields of Central West Texas. 
Much of the capital that is being put into the new railroads comes 
from wealthy oil operators. 

It is in West Texas especially that additional railroads are 
needed. It was remarked more than 10 years ago by B. F. Yoa- 
kum, who was at that time head of the Frisco Railroad system. 
that 10,000 miles of additional railroads were needed to meet the 
demands of the people of that part of the State. Since then thou- 
sands of new settlers have gone into West Texas and vast areas 
of former ranch lands have been placed in cultivation, but there 


_ has been almost no increase in the rail facilities for the transporta- 


tion of their products. 


Again to Be Put Up at Auction. 


The Hawkinsville and Western Railroad, 23 miles long, from 
Hawkinsville to Perry, Ga., which was offered for sale without 
result on October 7 last, will again be put up at auction on April 
6 by order of the court. The line will be offered first as a going 
concern and then for salvage purposes, the highest bid to take the 
Property. 


Strong Objections to “Junking”’ This Railroad. 


Austin, Tex., March 1—[Special.]—According to a report just 
made by R. V. Nichols, special investigator of the State Attorney- 
General’s Department, there are approximately 210,000,000 feet 
of uncut commercial lumber along the line of the Marshall & East 
Texas Railroad, which runs between Marshall and Winnsboro, 74 
miles. Besides this available supply of lumber, he says that the 
timber is capable of yielding 17,500,000 crossties and 270,000 
cords of firewood. 

Mr. Nichols made his investigation of conditions along the Mar- 
shall & East Texas Railroad because there is a petition pending 
in the United States Court at Jefferson for permission to junk the 
line on account of the unprofitableness of its operation. It has 
not been operated, however, since September 6, 1917. It is owned 
by St. Louis (Mo.) interests, and has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver for the last few years. The application for a permit to 
junk the road came from the receiver and is opposed by the 
Texas State Railroad Commission, represented by the Attorney- 
General’s Department. 

It is estimated by Mr. Nichols that the removal of the track of 
this railroad and its permanent abandonment would cause a dam- 
age of $3,720,000. He says that when the line was constructed a 
total of 25,000 acres were in cultivation in its territory, while now 
there are 100,000 being cultivated. 

Among the statements are some from owners of orchards, one 
man saying he shipped 90 cars of peaches the last season the road 
operated and now he is 15 miles from a railroad. He estimates 
his loss at $50,000. Shippers of peanuts, blackberries and the 
staple crops are represented in the affidavits. 

The hearing of the petition for junking the line will be had 
in the United States Court on March 8. 


Several Lines Elect Officers. 


The Western Maryland Railway Co. announces the following 
officers, now that Federal control is terminated: Lawrence Greer, 
chairman of the board, New York; M. C. Byers, president, Balti- 
more; L. F. Timmerman, secretary and treasurer, New York. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Co. has elected Harry Bronner 
chairman of the board, New York; B. F. Bush, president, St. 
Louis; J. G. Drew and Finley J. Shepard, vice-presidents, New 
York ; Alexander Robertson, vice-president of operation; Edw. J. 
White, vice-president and general solicitor; C. E. Perkins, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, and F. P. Johnson, general auditor, 
all at St. Louis; H. L. Utter, secretary and treasurer, New York. 

Edwin Gould is chairman of the board at New York, and J. M. 
Herbert, president, at St. Louis, of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway, Co., other officers of which are F. W. Green, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Louis; Dave H. Morris and Nelson B. Burr, vice-presi- 
dents, and Arthur J. Trussell, secretary, all at New York; G. K. 
Warner, treasurer, St. Louis. 

D. F. Kirtland, Augusta, Ga., has been appointed general man- 
ager for the receivers of the Georgia & Florida Railway, and with 
the conclusion of Federal control has authority over all depart- 
ments. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. announces the appointment 
of F. W. Brown as assistant to the general manager, P. R. Al- 
bright, at Wilmington, N. C. 

J. H. Ketner has been appointed general freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk, Va. 

James FE. Gorman has been elected president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., which has also chosen vice- 
presidents as follows: T. H. Beacom, S. H. Johnson, L. M. 
Allen and F. D. Reed, all at Chicago. 


Gasoline Motors for Street Railway. 


W. D. McAdoo, Florida Bank Building, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
who is manager of St. Petersburg Beach, is preparing to lay-street- 
railway track on his bridge across Boca Ceiga Bay, near St. 
Petersburg, and would like to get prices on standard-gauge light 
gasoline locomotives which can pull three or four trailers, or else 
some gasoline motor cars. Would like, if possible, three or four 
gasoline locomotives built for the Government which could be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price and which would have a speed, of 
about 25 miles per hour. 
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New Oil Field Road Begins Operation. 


Ranger, T'ex., February 27—[Special.]—The first train over the 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth Railroad will run March 1 
between Ranger and Edhobby, 12 miles south of Ranger. This 
line was incorporated about five months ago by Jake L. Hamon of 
Ardmore, Okla., and Frank Kell of Wichita Falls, Tex., to be built 
between Dublin, in Erath county, and Newcastle, in Young county, 
‘Texas, 100 miles. They have acquired from the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas system the Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad, 55 miles 
long from Wichita Falls to Newcastle, and it will be operated as 
a part of the new road, making a line 155 miles long from Dublin 
to Wichita Falls. Already 40 miles of this new line are graded, 
and steel is being laid. The section from Dublin to Breckenridge 
is under contract to be operated by April 30, and this will be done. 
The line north from Breckenridge to Newcastle will be completed 
during the summer. Two large steel bridges will be erected on this 
end of the line over Clear Fork and the Brazos River near Crystal 
Falls and at Newcastle, respectively. 

With the Dublin connection made in April the transportation 
facilities of the Texas oil fields will be increased more than 100 
per cent, as at Dublin connection will be made with the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the St. Louis San Francisco systems, and 
they will gain access to the oil fields via the new route, which 
traverses the whole of the Texas oil fields now developed and 
proven on a north and south line, and brings rail facilities many 
miles nearer the producing and drilling wells than they have had 
heretofore. Along the line several new towns are being established 
to serve the oil fields, and they are making rapid and substantial 
growth in advance of the operation of trains, but, of course, 
wholly in anticipation of railroad facilities. 

When the Dublin connection is made through passenger service 
from Fort Worth will be established in conjunction with the Frisco 
system for the towns on the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth 
Railroad, and sleeping cars will be operated. 


An Extensive Railroad Plan. 


Jonathan E. Perkins, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Waynoka, Okla., which is promoting a plan looking to the 
construction of a railroad from Oklahoma City to Waynoka, 
about 110 miles, connecting there with the Buffalo Northwestern 
Railroad, which is now being built by Channing M. Ward and 
associates from Waynoka to Buffalo, Olka., 52 miles, says that 
the object is to complete a line on to Des Moines, N. M., and 
that on the western end of the road there would be two branches. 
One of these would extend northward through Baca county, Colo- 
rado, and on into the Northwestern country. Another northern 
branch is projected through the western parts of Kansas and 
Nebraska up into North and South Dakota, so as to reach the 
great gwain-growing country there. 

Mr. Perkins says that the time has come when this Western 
country is becoming congested and new railroads must be built. 
Railroad facilities have not been pushed for the last 10 years to 
keep pace with the internal development of these regions, which 
must have many new roads. The line proposed in addition to 
opening up the grain belt would give it a direct connection to 
Galveston and New Orleans. It is believed that it would also 
aid in making Oklahoma City a very great distributing point. 


New Equipment. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system will, it is reported, pur- 
chase 50 locomotives. 

Tidewater Power Co., Wilmington, N. C., will purchase four 
new cars for suburban service. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & ‘Railroad Co. has ordered 30 coke cars 
of 50 tons capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway has ordered 10 Pacific, 20 
Mikado and 20 eight-wheel locomotives from the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, O. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway is reported in the mar- 
ket for freight cars as follows: 2000 box, 500 stock, 500 general 
service, 250 flat; total, 3250. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad purposes to pur- 
chase 200 box cars and 150 gondola cars and will issue notes 
amounting to $1,014,000 to pay for them. 


Creditors’ Claims Against the Railroads. 


Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, last week 
issued Orders Nos. 66 and 67, the first named prescribing the 
form and procedure for dealing with the accounts of the Rail- 
road Administration after the roads are returned to private opera- 
tion, and the latter dealing with similar matters in relation to 
water carriers (other than carriers heretofore in control of the 
Director-General or Inland Waterways). ' 

These orders contain technical detailed instruetions with regard 
to accounting procedure. It is important to note, however, that 
under the provisions of the orders, creditors of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for supplies furnished to the railroads during Fed- 
eral control for overcharge claims, loss and damage claims, are 
expected to render their accounts against the railroad companies 
in the same manner (and against the same line) as they have 
heretofore filed them with the Federally-operated railroads. Of 
course, the disposition of these matters by the railroad corpora- 
tions acting for the Director-General will be closely supervised 
by the Central Administration at Washington, as the liquidation 
of these matters progresses, but the arrangement will facilitate 
the handling of the accounts cf the Railroad Administration’s 
creditors and will not entail upon them the establishment of 
new relations or new procedure to secure the settlement of 
their accounts. This will be true as to the great bulk of items 
that are unsettled at the end of Federal control, though. of course, 
exceptional matters may require special treatment. 


Southern Railway Staff. 


The Southern Railway Co. has announced its official staff, in- 
cluding the following important positions: Fairfax Harrison, 
president ; A. H. Plant, assistant to the president ; also the follow- 
ing vice-presidents: L. E. Jeffries, chief counsel; H. W. Miller, 
in charge of construction, purchases, real estate, etc.; E. H. Coap- 
man and Lincoln Green, in charge of traffic; all at Washington, 
D. C.; J. B. Munson, executive in the West, at Cincinnati; R. B. 
Pegram, executive in the South, at Atlanta; T. F. Steele, in charge 
of the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad, at New Orleans; F. 
S. Wynn, secretary and treasurer, at New York; E. H. Kemper, 
comptroller, at Washington. Executive general agents are also 
announced thus: J. H. McCue, Bristol, Tenn.; E. C. Gatewood, 
Rectortown, Va.; D. S. Abernathy, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. F. 
Steele, New Orleans, La.; C. L. Candler, Norfolk, Va. W. N. 
Foreacre is general manager of the lines east, at Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. H. Stanfiel, general manager of the lines west, at Cincinnati; 
H. T. B. Moye, inspector special agency department lines east, at 
Charlotte; W. S. Connelly, inspector general agency department 
lines west, at Cincinnati. J. C. Williams is appointed manager of 
the development service, at Washington. 


Will Not Acquire Blue Ridge Railroad. 


J. B. Duke, president of the Piedmont & Northern Railroad, 
511 Fifth avenue, New York, in reply to an inquiry, denies in a 
letter to the MANUFACTURERS RECcoRD reports from Anderson, 8S. 
C., to the effect that he and associates would acquire the Blue 
Ridge Railway and extend it to Knoxville, Tenn. The Blue Ridge 
line runs from Anderson to Walhalla, S. C., 33 miles. It was 
started years ago, being projected to Cincinnati. Grading was 
done for some miles beyond Walhalla, this including a tunnel 
The road is operated by the Southern Railway, but it is a branch. 
and, according to the reports, it would make an admirable acquisi- 
tion for the Piedmont & Northern, which goes through Anderson. 
Mr. Duke, in addition to saying that there is no truth in the re- 
ports, also remarks that the inquiry was the first he had heard of 
the matter. 


Proposed Railroad in Western Texas. 


Plainview, Tex., March 1—[Special.]—As a first step toward 
constructing a railroad between Plainview and Clarendon, Tex. 
about 82 miles, the business men of this place, Silverton and other 
communities on the route are preparing to raise cash bonuses t0 
aid the project. From Silverton comes the news that $200,000 
will be offered as its contribution. This amount will probably be 
met by Plainview and Clarendon. The country along the proposed 
line is rich in agricultural productiveness. It is mostly open, evel 
prairie land, and the cost of construction would not be heavy. At 
Clarendon the line would connect with the Fort Worth & Denver 
City division of the Colorado Southern Railway and at Plainview 
with the Santa Fe system. 
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TEXTILE 


Delgado Mills’ $330,000 Additions. 


More than $330,000 will be invested by the Delgado, Mills, 
Wilmington, N. ©. for additions and all contracts have been 
awarded. The company will erect a two-story-and-basement 125 
by 120 foot mill addition for 7,548 spindles and 317 looms, besides 
a one-story 50 by 50 foot building for warpers. It will build 
from 50 to 60 cottages for operatives. All the present machinery 
and the new equipment will be electrically driven, individual mo- 
tors. The H. & B. American Machine Company, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., will furnish the spinning machinery and the Crompton & 
Knowls Loom Works of Lowell, Mass., will supply the looms. 





Mill Dormitory to Cost $500,000. 


A dormitory for girls employed by the Viscose Company, Roan- 
eke, Va., will be built at a cost of $500,000 by that corporation 
and the contract has been awarded to D. J. Phipps of Roanoke. 
Bolling & Parrott, of New York and Philadelphia, are the archi- 
tects. The building will be of fireproof construction, with four 
floors for 400 girls, with gymnasium, recreation-room, auditorium, 
reading-room and other facilities. The Viscose Company is a 
$10,000,000 corporation for manufacturing artificial silk, with 
mills at Marcus Hook, Pa., and Roanoke. 


New Company With $1,000,000 Capital. 

The Musgrove Mills of Gaffney, S. C., will be organized with 
$1,000,000 capital by W. C. Hamrick, W. C. Hamrick, Jr., May- 
nard Smyth, D. C. Ross and C. M. Smith. This company has 
been incorporated, and its plans are in connection with the recent 
announcement that W. C. Hamrick had engaged J. E. Sirrine, 
architect and engineer, Greenville, S. C., to prepare plans and 
specifications for a 15,000-spindle weaving mill. 


Lola Cotton Mill Addition Planned. 


An additional milf will be built by the Lola Manufacturing Co., 
Stanley, N. C., mentioned recently as increasing its capital. The 
new building will be of standard mill construction, 278 feet long 
by 78 feet wide, costing $85,000. It will be equipped with mill 
machinery costing $245,000, including 10,000 spindles and $25,000 
power plant for electric drive. All contracts have been awarded. 


Sauquoit Silk Mill for Charleston. 


An investment of $300,000 for building a plant at Charleston, 
W. Va., has been announced by the Sauquoit Silk Manufacturing 
Co. of Philadelphia. An acre site has been secured and a three- 
story 200x55-foot brick and steel building will be erected for 
equipment with machinery to employ 300 operatives. 


Plans Hosiery Knitting Enterprise. 

Full and half cotton hosiery production is planned by G. C. 
Buquo, Hot Springs, N. C., who has a 160x100-foot floor space 
available. He wants information and prices on the necessary ma- 
chinery, to be driven by alternating-current electric motors. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


The Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills will increase capital from 
$250,000 to $500,000. 

An increase of capital from $50,000 to $250,000 has been an- 
nounced for the Dalton (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. 

Fred. Black and associates have incorporated the Mount Carmel 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills with $250,000 capital. 

Reports state that the Clinchfiéld Manufacturing Co., Marion, 
N. C., will build an additional cotton cloth mill. 

J. R. Gaither and associates have incorporated-the J. R. G. 
Hosiery Co., Newton, N. C., with $100,000 capital. 

J. W. Watts and associates have incorporated the Laura Ellen 
Watts Mills, Taylorsville, N. C., with $250,000 capital. 

An increase of capital from $200,000 to $300,000 has been an- 
nounced for the Diamond Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

E. H. Williamson, A. R. McEachern and J. M. Butler have in- 
corporated the Cape Fear Yarn Co., St. Pauls, N. C., with $300,- 
000 capital. 


C. B. Armstrong, A. G. Myers and A. G. Hall of Gastonia, N.C, 
have incorporated the High Shoals (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., with 
$1,500,000 capital. 

Cc. W. Johnston, R. H. Johnston and A. T. Summey, all of 
Charlotte, N. C., have chartered the Easter Manufacturing Co. of 
Selma, N. C., with $1,000,000 capital. 

Capitalized at $125,000, the Madison (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
has been incorporated for knitting cotton hosiery. R. C. Mathe- 
son, W. G. Lindsey and R. O. Lindsey are the incorporators. 

Contract for building the Fairfax (Ala.) Mill $50,000 bleach- 
ery extension has been awarded to the West Point (Ga.) Iron 
Works. J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., is the engineer and 
architect. 

Mill construction 120x25 feet, costing $6000, has been decided 
upon for the Watts Mills’ recently mentioned addition at Laurens, 
S. Cc. J. E. Sirrine is the architect-engineer, and the Gallivan 
Building Co. is the contractor, both of Greenville, S. C. 

The Lanett (Ala.) Cotton Mill has awarded a contract to the 
West Point (Ga.) Iron Works for building its clothroom. This 
will be a 300 by 75 foot two-story brick structure, according to 
plans by J. E. Sirrine, engineer-architect, Greenville, S. C. 

Increases of capital have been announced for cotton manufac- 
turing enterprises at Gastonia, N. C., as follows: Arlington Cot- 
ton Mills, $750,000 to $1,000,000; Myrtle Mills, from $500,000 
to $750,000; Arrow Mills from $300.000 to $750.000: Parksdale 
Mills, from $600.000 to $1.000.000. 


(ood Roads and Streets 


Contract for 22 Miles of Highway. 


Memphis, Tenn., March 1— [Special.] —A contract for the 
building of 22 miles of all-year roads in Tensas parish, in the 
Louisiana delta, has been awarded to S. A. Gano of New Orleans 
at $221,230. The road is a portion of the new highway connect- 
ing St. Joseph and Vidalia, in Concordia parish. Twenty-six 
miles of highway are being built in another portion of Tensas 
parish. The roads will be a portion of the Mississippi River 
Scenic Highway, from New Orleans to St. Paul, Minn. 


$1,000,000 for 60 Miles of Highways. 


Memphis, Tenn., March 1—[Special.]—Dyer county, Tenn., 
developing rapidly as one of the western delta counties of the 
State, has voted heavily in favor of road improvements, the elec- 
tion carrying with it a road bond issue of $1,000,000 to hard-sur- 
face 60 miles of highways. A March election will be held on the 
question of improving the road to Lake county, which, with work 
already provided for on the Jefferson Davis highway, will give 
Dyer county 115 miles of all-year roads. 





Alabama’s $25,000,000 Road Bonds. 


Outlining plans of the State of Alabama for issuing the road 
bonds voted last month, W. S. Keller, State Highway Engineer. 
Montgomery, wires the MANUFACTURER RECORD: 

“Alabama voted $25,000,000 bonds for roads February 16. Two 
million to be sold now. Interest not to exceed 5 per cent. Bonds 
to mature serially (likely every year) beginning after five-year 
period. John A. Rogers, chairman, is official in charge.” 


$2,500,000 for Fort Worth Street Paving. 


General street improvements and paving now planned by the 
city of Fort Worth, Tex., will call for the expenditure of $2,- 
500,000, this having been ordered by the City Commission. These 
officials expect that the improvements under consideration will be 
completed within the next 18 months. The contract for a large 
portion of the street paving has been awarded to the Texas Bitu- 
lithic Company. 


Showing Rapid Good Roads Development. 


Memphis, Tenn., March 1— [Special.] —A single check for 
$1,300,725.28 was paid last week by Joseph A. Bentley of Alex- 
andria, La., as a part of the $2,000,000 he has taken in good 
roads bonds issue by Rapides parish, one of the fast developing 
delta parishes of the State. The money will be used for imme- 
diate improvement to the parish highways. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 
prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. Further facts of news 


value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


We appreciate baving our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 

The Daily Bulletin of the MaNuFAcTURERS ReEcorD is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financi™) enterprises 
organized in the South and Southwest. It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 
others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 
established enterprises. The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 





Airplane Plants, Stations, Etc. 
Fla., Daytona — Airplanes. — Airline char- 
tered; capital $5000; John Gans, Prest.; Louis 
M. Hefti, V.-P.; Herbert R. Gans, Secy.- 
Treas. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 

Ark., Fayetteville. — Washington County 
Road Improvement Dist. No. 3, Jas. English, 
Chrmn.; construct steel bridges; $60,000; 
Hamilton & Shreve, Engrs.; Vincennes Bridge 
Construction Co., Contr., Vincennes, Ind. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—Boca Ceiga Bridge 
Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000: W. D. McAdoo, 
Mgr.-Engr., Florida Bank Bldg.; Roy V. Sel- 
lers, Secy.; has $250,000 bridge across Boga 
Ceiga Bay. (See Machinery Wanted—Loco- 
motives; Cars.) 

Ky., Louisville—Board of Public Works, 
Thos. B. Crutcher, Chrmn.; improve Breck- 
enridge St. bridge over Beargrass Creek ; two 
63-ft. through steel plate girder spans for 
crossing; concrete slab span; 8700 sq. ft. 
gunite surface; 15,000 Ibs. steel for concrete; 
bids until Mch. 8. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Bridge Construction.) 

N. C., Wilmington.—New Hanover County 
Commrs., Wilmington, and Brunswick County 
Commrs., Southport, N. C.; construct 2%-mi. 
concrete or macadam finish causeway from 
Brunswick County Highlands to Cape Fear 
River; 6 concrete bridges over streams, in- 
cluding Brunswick River; estimated cost $193,- 
000; probably invite bids within 30 days; W. 
S. Fallis, State Highway Engr., Raleigh, N. C. 

8S. C., Callison.—Greenwood County High- 
way Comsn.. E. I. Davis, Secy., 201 National 
Bank Bldg., Greenwood, 8S. C.; construct steel 
truss bridge with concrete substructure; 
Reedy Creek Bridge over Reedy Creek; 171.8 
ecu. yds. Class B concrete; 102 cu. yds. Class 
C concrete ; 120-ft. clear span, 16-ft. clear road- 

yay; 3-in. floor; bids until Mch. 11; B. R. 
Cowherd, Jr., Engr., Greenwood, 8. C. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

S. C., Charleston.—Charleston County Sani- 
tary and Drainage Comsn., C. E. Tipton, 
Secy., 30 Broad St.; construct bridges and 
roads; vote on $400,000 additional bonds. 

W. Va., Wayne.—Wayne County Commrs., 
Frank H. Fry, Clk.; construct 4 steel bridges, 
superstructures, over Twelve Pole Creek; all 
140-ft. spans; Project No. B-5; bids until Mch. 
18; Howard A. Levering, County Road Engr. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc- 
tion.) 


Canning and Packing Plants. 


Fla., St. Lucie County. — Oslo Packing 
Co., ineptd.; capital $50,000; Waldo E. Sex- 
ton, Prest.; Walter S. Buckingham, Secy.- 
Treas. 


Ga., St. Marys.—St. Marys Sea Products Co. 
ineptd.; Thomas W. Barnes, H. N. McMichael. 

La., New Iberia.—New Iberia Canning Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $30,000; Fritz Dietlein, Prest. ; 
Arnold E. Frick, Secy.-Treas. 

Md., Salisbury.—Wm. K. Leatherbury; re- 
build burned plant; loss $50,000. 

W. Va., Inwood.—C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville, Pa.; erect $150,000 building for 
200,000-bu. apple cannery and glove mfre. 


Clayworking Plants. 

Ala., Demopolis — Bricks. — Clay, Farris, 
Gleason & McClure; Glen Gleason, Mgr.; es- 
tablish plant; 200-acre site; mfre. bricks. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Brick Machinery.) 

Fla., Kelsey City—Bricks.—East Coast Fi- 
nance Corp.; establish plant; $100,000; daily 
output 20,000 bricks. 

N. C., Fletcher — Bricks. — Fletcher’ Brick 
Works; increased capital to $50,000. 

8S. C., Dixiana—Bricks.—Palmetto Brick Co. 
incptd. ; capital $100,000; G. FE. Lafaye, Prest.- 
Treas. ; J. W. Rutherford, Secy. 


S. C., Laurens—Bricks.—Laurens Brick Co. ! 


ineptd.; capital $15,000; R. I’. Fleming, Jr., 
Prest.; W. D. Franks, Secy.; H. C. Fleming, 
Treas. 

Tex., Edinburg—Bricks.—John Closner, J. 
J. Closner; crect 70,000 daily capacity brick 
plant; instal] four 120,000 capacity kilns; 6 
drying sheds. 

Tex., Henning Switech—Brick, ete.—Garrison 
Clay Products Co., Garrison, Tex., organized ; 
capital $150,000; erect plant; daily capacity 
40,000 dry-pressed or stiff-mud bricks and 
Lellow tiles; architect preparing plans. 

Va., Waverly—Tiles.—Friend & Co.: 
lish tile plant. 

W. Va., Kenilworth—Fire Brick.—Globe Brick 
Co., F. G. Porter, Prest.-Mgr., Box 765, East 
Liverpool, O.; erect 40x350-ft. and 40x50-ft. 
buildings; fireproof; mill construction: in- 
stall dry press brick mchy.; electric motors; 
American Dressler tunnel kiln; daily capacity 


estab- 


30,000 fire bricks. Lately noted organized. (See | 


Machinery Wanted—Pipe ; Soda; 
W. Va., Mannington—Pottery.—Bowers Pot- 
tery Co.; erect addition. 


Hoop.) 


W. Va., Parkersburg—Insulation.—National 
Insulating Co., J. H. Parker, Prest.; build 


plant; erect 216x80-ft. galvanized steel build- | 


ing; install mchy. to mfre. insulating mate- 
rials. 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 


Ky., Ashland.—Carbon Mining Co. ineptd.; 
capital $15,000; Oliver H. Elam, O. D. Jones, 
Cc. E. Stafford. 

Ky., Providence.—R. & A. Coal Co. incptd.; 


capital $40,000; W. B. Snow, J. T. Aldridge, 
F. B. Ruckman. 
| Okla., Okmulgee. — Star Coal Co. ineptd.; 
capital $380,000; M. A. Berman, Earl Wells; 
both Henryetta, Okla.; John Johnson, Schul- 
ter, Okla. 

W. Va., Boomer.—West Virginia Eagle Coal 
Co.; J. R. Charlton, Mgr. ; develop 1200 acres; 
machinery purchased. (Lately noted in- 
creased capital to $150,000.) 

W. Va., Cassville—Lee R. Shriver Coal (Co, 
organized; Nat C. Burdette. Prest.: Lee BR, 

Shriver, V.-P.; Frank Shriver, Treas. : Robert 
L. Brock, Seey.; all Morgantown, W. Va.: 
develop 225 acres; daily output 1000 tons: 
Chas. McDowell, B. M. Chaplin & Co., Const. 
Engrs. (Supersedes recent item.) 

W. Va., MeClungs. — Greenbrier Smokeless 
Coal Co., Lewisburg, W. Va., organized; R. 
M. Bell, Prest.; W. E. Nelson, Treas.: de- 
velop 907 acres. (Lately noted ineptd., capi- 
tal $100,000.) 

W. Va., Piedmont.—Somerset Collieries (Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $50,000; W. E. Ambrose, Pied- 
mont; J. E. Bleekman, New York. 


W. Va., Stonewall.—Dearborn Ceal Co. in- 
corporated ; capital $125,000; J. W. Bell, Bell- 
wood, W. Va.; G. F. Stahmer, H. M. Hall; 
both Chicago. 

W. Va., Thurmont.—Cadle Ridge Coal Co., 
J. M. MeVey, Prest.-Mgr.; develop 900 acres; 
daily output 800 to 1000 tons; install 150 K. W. 
motor generating sets; Harold E. Willson, 
Conslt. Engr. Lately noted increased c:pital 
to $100,000. (See Machinery Wanted—Genera- 
tors; Motors; Mining Machinery: Steel 
Chutes.) 

W. Va., Upsur County. — Parr Coal Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; develop 312 acres coal 
land. 

W. Va., Wellsburg.—Carnegie-Wellsburg Coal 
Co. ineptd.; capital $75,000; Joseph Hersh, 
Jacob T. York; both Carnegie, Pa.; J. J. 
Goldsmith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Concrete and Cement Plants. 
S. C., Greenville—Concrete Vaults.—G. W. 
Galway, 119 Westfield St.; plans to mfre. 
concrete burial vaults. 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 
Fla., Graceville —Pat Hand, Geneva, Fla.; 
erect cotton gin and warehouse. 
Ga., Griffin.—A. F. Gossett & Sons; 
ginnery and warehouse ; loss $75,000 to $125,000. 


rebuild 


Ga., Savannah.—Mutual Warehouse & Com- 
press Co. incptd.; capital $500,000; M. M. Stew- 
art, John W. Gleason, Eugene Harmon. 

Ky., Paducah.—Paducah Electric Co., Alfred 
S. Nichols, Mgr., Paducah Railway Co.; im- 
prove electric light and power plant; install 
1500 K. W. turbo generator; $175,000; improve 
gas plant and reconstruct street-car lines; 
$75,000. 

Okla., Davidson.—Davidson Farmers’ Gin 
Co. ineptd.: capital $35,000; J. A. Dickerson, 
W. T. Swan, S. W. McClung. 

Tex., Alice—O. E. Cannon; erect cotton 
gin; contract let. 


Ky., Hickman —Planters’ Gin Co. organized ; 
capital $20,000. 

Okla., Altus.—H. T. Kimbell; rebuild cotton 
| gin; brick; fireproof; loss $25,000. 


|S 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 

Tex., Dallas.—Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; construct 6 buildings; $1,300,000, 
including equipment; cottonseed-oil prod- 
ucts; soap plant; 4-story 400x80-ft. concrete, 
reinforced concrete and steel construction 
building for finished products; boilers; en- 
gine-room ; refining plant; deodorizing and 
hardening equipment in other structure; ten 
900,000-gal. tanks for storing cottonseed oil; 
puild 10 additional tanks; install artificial 
gas plant as emergency on natural gas sup- 
ply; Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Contrs., 
New York; H. H. Kranz, Cincinnati, Engr. 
of Procter & Gamble, in charge of construc- 
tion. (Supersedes previous item.) 


Drainage Systems. 

La., Amite. — Tangipahoa Drainage Dist. 
No. 1; construct 25 mi. drainage system; 
through Black Swamp; drain 125,000 acres; 
yote Mch. 27 on $400,000 bonds. 

Miss., Cleveland.—Pace Drainage Dist. Com 
missioners, Bolivar County; construct 142,500 
ft. drainage canals; 341,704 cu. yds. excava 
tion: bids until Mch. 8: W. W. Boone, Civil 
Engr.. Shelby Bldg. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Drainage System.) 

Mo., Platte City —Buchanan County ; Supvrs. 
Platte River Drainage Dist. No. 1, W. F. Dyer, 
Secy.; deepen and straighten channels of 
Platte, One Hundred and Two and Third Fork 
Rivers; bids until Mch. 25; issued $230,000 
bonds: W. B. Hazen, Engr., Commercial Bldg., 
St. Joseph, Mo. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Drainage System.) 


Electric Plants. 

Ark., Marianna.—People’s Electric Co. or- 
ganized; M. D. Miller, Prest.; D. G. Norment, 
Secy.-Treas.: erect building; install two or 
three 150 H. P. boilers. 

Ark., Stamps.—Stamps Light & Power Co. 
organized; capital $20,000; J. M. Hudgens, 
Prest.; L. A. Baker, V.-P.; R. C. Stewart, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Ga., Rome.—City ; rebuild pumping station 
power-house ; loss $20,000. Address The Mayor. 

Ky., Covington. — Kenton Electrie Co. in 
corporated ; capital $10,000; Bayard and Charl 
ton Thompson, A. C, Johnson. 

Ky., Scottsville. — Scottsville Utilities Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $40,000; Thurman Dixon, A. J. 
Oliver, W. D. Gilman. 

La.. lota.—City: build electric and water 
plants; voted $44.000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Md., Baltimore.—Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Lexington Bldg.; erect 
steel, concrete and brick power-house at West- 
port ; $60,000. (Previously noted inviting bids.) 


Md., Hagerstown.—City; construct electric- | 


light plant; issue $300,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. (Lately noted contemplating bonds.) 

Miss., Edwards. — City, H. A. Cannada, 
Clerk; construct electric-light plant; vote 
Mch. 22 on $7500 bonds. 

Miss., Friars Point. — Friars Point Light, 
Water & Ice Co.. Miner C. Lyon, Propr.; 
erect 30x60-ft. ordinary-construction building ; 
install power plant: construction by owner ; 
install $180,000 mchy. 

Okla.. Jenks.—Jenks Utilities Corporation 
chartered: capital $100,000; A. J. Elliott. 
Jenks; Fred W. Kopplin, Tulsa, Okla. 

8. C., Sumter.—City, L. D. Jennings, Mayor ; 
construct 100x85x45-ft. brick and concrete fire- 
proof power-house ; coal bunker; boiler foun- 


dations; brick-lined concrete smoke flue; ma- | 


chinery foundations; $120,340; Tucker & Lax- 
ton, Contrs., Charlotte, N. C.; Gilbert C. 
White, Engr., Durham, N. C. 
inviting bids.) 


|& Power Co., M. J. 
90 K. W. 60-cycle 2200-volt generator, 150 H. P. 


(Lately noted | 
noted ineptd., 


S. C., Greenwood. — Rose Hill Light Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $1500; G. Allen Banks, Prest. ; 
T. B. Coleman, Secy.; T. P. McKellar, Mgr. 

Tex., Slaton.—Lewis H. Fuller; install elec 
tric-light and power plant. 

Va., Millville. — Waynesboro Electric Light 
Co., Emory L. Coblentz, Prest., Waynesboro, 
Va.; install 6000 K. W. unit; additional. 

W. Va., Mullens.—Union Power Co., Kana- 
wha Natl. Bank Bldg., Charleston, W. Va., or- 
ganized; C. H. Elson, Prest.; F. B. Lamb, 
V.-P.; S. T. Preston, Gen. Mgr.; erect street- 
lighting system. 

Va., Warreaton.—Warrenton Electric Light 
O'Connell, Secy.-Mgr. ; 


build 5 mi. transmission and street- 
(Lately by error under 


boiler ; 
lighting systems. 
W. Va.) 

W. Va., Keyser.—Keyser Electric Co. ineptd. : 
capital $125,000; Louis Gerber, Robert S. Sig 
ley, E. L. Wilsen; all Trenton, N. J. 


Fertilizer Factories. 
Ga., Griffin—A. F. Gossett & Sons; 
burned fertilizer mixing plant. 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Ark., Morrilton, — Morrilton Milling Co 
ineptd.: capital $15,000; J. A. Frisby, Prest.: 
Chas. H. Kaigler, Secy.; Loid Rainwater, 
Treas. 


rebuild 


N. C., Grantsboro.—Grantsboro Milling Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $6900; J. L. MeCotter 

Okla., Guymon.—Guymon Mill & Grain Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. T. Allen, Roscoe 
Rizley ; both Guymon; J. L. Rodabaugh, El 
dorado Springs, Okla. 

Okla., Kingfisher.—Oklahoma Mill Co.; erect 
7-story 36x100-ft. mill; eonerete; daylight: 
electric power; daily capacity 1000 bbls.; 
$200,000; has let contract; purchased mehy 

Va., Buena Vista.—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Mills, R. R. Robey, Seey.; increased capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 

Ala., Anniston—Soil VPipe.—H. B. Rudisill 
and Wm. C. Wilson; organize $100,000 com 
pany; erect soil pipe foundry. 

Ala., Anniston—Soil Pipe—Eastham Soil 
Pipe & Foundry Co. ineptd.; capital $75,000; 
J. M. Eastham, Prest.: C. J. Angle, V.-I.: 
If. S. Miller, Secey.-Treas.; erect plant; 19 
acre site. 

Ala., Gadsden—Cars.—Gadsden Car Works; 
increased capital from $50,000 to $500,000. 

Ala., Gadsden — Machinery.—Etowah Foun 
dry & Machine Co. ineptd.; W. T. Murphee, 
Prest.; E. J. Owen, V.-P.- Gen. Mgr.: C. I 
Butcher, Secy.-Treas. 

Ala., Tuscaloosa—Machine 
loosa Machinery Exchange, Clayton Strick- 
land, Propr.; erect concrete and steel build- 
ing; wood block floor; contract let; install 
26x14 heavy and 24x24-ft. lathes, 3-ft. plain 
radial drill, welding and cutting equipment. 
Lately noted to erect. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Machine Tools.) 

Fla., Miami — Blacksmith Shop.— G. M. 
Itykes; erect blacksmith shop; $9000. 

Ga., Hartwell—Pea Picker. — Perfect Pea 
Picker Co. organized; Mason W. Smith, 
Prest.; C. M. Fort, V.-P.; J. lL. Massey, 
Secy.-Treas.; I. J. Phillips, Mgr.; erect 50x 
100-ft. building; mill construction; open 
Lids April 1; purchased mchy.; daily output, 
4 pea pickers. (Lately noted incptd., capi- 
tal $100,000.) 

Ky., Harlan—Electrical Machinery. etc. 


Harlan Electric & Machine Works (lately | 


rapital $75,000) organized; W. 


Shops.—Tuscea- | 


Hf. Rogers, Prest.-Mgr.; F. C. Tarvin, V.-P.: 
A. C. Jones, Secy.-Treas. 
proof building: 


; erect 80x100-ft. fire- 
construction by owner: in- 
stall lathes, steam hammers, blower welding 
machine, bulldozer, ete.: $50,000. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Machine Shop Equipment.) 

Md., Baltimore — Hollow 
Ilollow Ball Co., Charles K. Harrison, Jr., 
Prest., 257 S. 7th St.; increase capital: im- 
prove plant; install special mchy.; mfre. hol- 
low metal balls for castings, valves, casters, 
ete. (Supersedes recent item.) 


Balls.—Seamless 


Md., saltimore—Electrical Welding.—Mod- 
ern Electrie Welding Co., 915 S. Ann St., 
ineptd.; capital $100,000; Daniel J. 
Jno. M. Hoffman, Milton Roberts. 


Lynch, 


Miss., Meridian—Motors, ete.—Perry Rotary 
Fixture Co. organized: Gus @C. “Kendall, 
Prest.; R. L. Calvert, V.-P.;: J. M. Perry, 
Secy.; H. A. Gower, Treas.; mfre. motors, 
speed-changing devices, ete. 

Mo., Springfield—Farm Implements. Spring- 
field Machinery Co. organized ; $30,000: J. W., 
B. L. and D. Adkins, 

Mo., St. Joseph—Structural Steel 
Structural Steel Co. ; 
$106,000 to $225,000. 


St. Joseph 
increase capital from 


Okla., Garber—Tools.—Excel Tool Co.: erect 
shops and storage-house; $20,000. 

Okla., McAlester — Electrical Repairs. — Me- 
Alester Electric Repair Co. ineptd.; capital 
$5000; John Redpath, William Powell, C. J. 
Sample. 

Okla., Tulsa—Oil Well Packers.—Robinson 
Packers Co., 226 E. 3d St.. H. D Parker, Mgr. : 
150x140-ft. semi-fireproof building ; $10,000: in 
stall lathes, drill pressts, hack saws, ete.; 
Matt. O’Connell, Archt.-Contr Supersedes re 
cent item. (See Machinery Wanted—Engine.) 

Okla., Tulsa—Tanks, ete 
Mfg. Co., B. F. 
140-ft. building; mill construction : open bids 
Mech. 1. (See Machinery Wanted 
Tanks.) 


Ragan Tank & 
Ragan, Prest.-Mgr.: erect 44x 


soilers > 


8S. C., Greenville—Iron, Brass.—Greenville 
Iron Works, W. Lindsay Wilson, Mgr.; erect 
2-story 50x120-ft., l-story 75x150-ft. buildings; 
combination frame and steel construction ; in- 
stall machine tools and foundry equipment; 
$50,000 ; purchased : daily output 18 tons gray 
iron, 5 tons brass; J. E. Sirrine, Engr.: Gal- 
livan Building Co., Contr. (Lately noted to 
erect.) 

Tenn., Memphis—Armature.—Tri-State Arma- 
ture Works, 252 Vance Ave., organized; capi- 
tal $50,000; W. S. Gaden, Prest.; W. A. Lana- 
hen, V.-I.; L. E. Swofford, Secy.-Treas.; R. A. 
Reed, Mgr.; has building; install $5000 elec- 
trical machinery; purchased; rebuild and re- 
pair electrical machinery. 

Tex., Dallas—Gears, ete.—Western Gears & 
Parts Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; J. H. Con- 
nell, L. K. Weaver, E. F. Moser. 

Tex., Houston Tool Joints, ete.—Drilling 
Specialty Co. ineptd.:; capital $100,000: M. G. 
Lignoskii, Prest.; Fred Ankerman, Sécy.: 
mfre. tool joints and other field specialties. 

Tex., Mont Belvieu—Iron Products.—Mt. Bel- 
vieu Iron Works (lately noted ineptd., capi- 
tal $10,000) organized; A. M. Bullard, Prest.- 
Mgr.; J. P. Weickershimmer, V.-P.: W. H. 
Fayle, Secy.-Treas.; erect 30x60-ft. building: 
corrugated-iron construction; install 2 lathes, 
2 drill presses, shaper, emery wheel, bolt ma- 
chine, pipe machine; $8000. 


(See Machinery 
Wanted—Machine Tools.) ° 


Tex., Waco—Boilers.—Brazos Boiler Works, 
1115 Mary St., organized; L. E. Dillon, Prest.- 
Gen, Mgr.; Zeb McCormick, V.-P.; J. E Sim- 
mans, Secy.-Treas. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $50,000.) 


Va., Danville—Elevators.—Westbrook Eleva- 
tor Co.; rebuild burned plant; loss $75,000. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Va., Hopewell—Plyers and Wrenches—May- | 
hew Steel Products, Inc., 291 Broadway, New 
York, and Shelburn Falls, Mass.; build plant 
to mfre. plyers and wrenches; steel structure ; 
10-acre site. 

Va., Lynchburg.—Cast-iron 
burg Foundry Co.; erect $150,000 building; 
mfre. cast-iron pipe. 

Va., Norfolk—Machine Shop.—Union Iron 
Works, W. N. Saunders, Prest., 508 McKevitt 
Bldg.; has building; install lathes, planers, 
radial drill, ete.; increased capital from $25,- 
000 to $75.000. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Machine Tools.) 

W. Va., Charleston—Plows.—Lilly Draw-Cut 
Plow Co. ineptd. ; capital $100,000; W. G. Barn- 
hart, H. A. Horan; both Charleston ; William 
T. Lilly, Beckley, W. Va. 

W. Va., Parkersburg—Fishing Tools.—Acme 
Fishing Tool Co.; increased capital to $350,000. 


Pipe.—Lynch- | 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 


Ky., Glasgow.—Laura M Oil Co. ineptd.; 
capital $225,000; Wm. G. Morgan, A, J. and L. 
A. Barth. 

Ky., Paducah—Gas Plant.—Paducah Electric 

Co., Alfred S. Nichols, Mgr., Paducah Railway 
Co.; improve gas, electric light and power 
plants ; $250,000. 
Lafayette — Refinery. — Evans & De 
Laureal, Broussard, La.; erect refinery for en- 
gine and lubricating oils. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Oil Refinery Equipment.) 

La., Mansfield—Refinery.—Hagan Produc- 
ing & Refining Co., John W. Hagan, Tulsa, 
Okla.; build $1,000,000 refinery. 

La., Monroe.—Davey Petroleum Co. organ- 
ized; capital $500,000; Jack W. Davis, Prest. ; 
W. A. Murphy, V.-P.; T. D. Spencer, Secy. 

La., New Orleans—Gas Plant.—New Orleans 
Gas Light Co., A. S. Merchant, Mgr.; expend 
$312,000 for new mchy., piping, etc.; includes 
7,000,000 ft. datly capacity purification in- 
stallation, circular tar washer, 7,000,000 cu. 
ft. tar extractor, 2% mi. 2-in. mains, etc.; all 
eontracts awarded; Western Gas Construc- 
tion Co. Fort Wayne, Ind., to build purifier. 

N. C., Goldsboro.—R. H. Edwards Holding 
Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; R. H. Edwards, 
M. H. Allen, W. F. Taylor. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Denver Osage Oil Co. incptd. ; 
capital $100,000; W. E. Stevens, Tulsa; M. R. 
Howard, Wm. Smeeley ; both Denver, Col. 

Okla., Tulsa. — Southwestern Holding Co. 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; M. Hughes, Tulsa. ; 
H. Hughes; both Roff, Okla. 

Okla., Tulsa—Refineries, etc.—Cosden & Co. ; 
increase capital from $42,000,000 to $149,000,000 ; 
for new financing and further developments 
to include drilling wells, building refineries, 
ete. 

Tex., Amarillo—Refinery.— Moody Oil & 
tefining Co., 309 Polk St., organized; capi- 
tal $3,000,000; Thos. £. Moody, Canadian, 
Tex. 

Tex., Beaumont—Refinery.—Mogul Oil & 
Refining Co., W. M. Blake, Prest., Orange, 
Tex.; build $1,000,000 refinery. 

Tex., Denison—Refinery.—Denison Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Security Bldg. (lately noted or- 
ganized, capital $500,000); build 2000-bbl. ca- 
pacity refinery; contemplated. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Oil Refinery.) ‘ 

Tex., 
& Refining Co., 
Dallas; erect 
$250,000. 

Tex, Houston—Refinery.—Dome Oil & Re- 
finery Co. ineptd. ; capital $500,000; F. P. Crow, 
Prest.; H. H. Stephenson, V.-P.; J. K. War- | 
ren, Secy.-Treas. 


La., 





Hillsboro—Refinery.—Victor Oil, Gas | 
E. G. Kempner, Secy.-Mgr., | 
1000-bbl. capacity refinery; 


Tex., Jakehamon—Refinery.—Craven Oil & | 


| extend 


Refining Co. organized; Leonard Wood, Jr.; | 


build refinery ; daily capacity 3000 bbls. 

Tex., Moss 
Co., D. W. Ebaugh, Prest., Greenville, S. C.; 
A. Claud Smith, Field Mgr., Nacogdoches, 
Tex.; build refinery. 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—Raleigh Petroleum 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., ineptd.; capital $1,000,- 
000; K. B. Johnson, F. H. Ricks, Secy.; both 
Raleigh; T. B. Upchurch, Raeford, N. C. 


Hydro-Electric Plants. 


Ga., Tugaloo.—Georgia Ry. 
Manufacturers Record: 
dro-electric plant; $4,000,000; develop water- 
power on Tugaloo River in Habersham coun- 
ty; construct 150-ft. high cyclopean masonry 
dam and 195x60-ft. power-house 60 ft. high, 


immediately below dam; not exactly of bulk- | 


head type; 50,000 K. W station; install 4 units 
of 19,000 H. P. turbines and 12,000 K. W. gen- 
erators; develop 75,000 H. P.; step up from 


6600 to 110,000 volts by 2 banks water-cooled | 


transformers of 25,000 K. W. each, three 8333 
K. W. single-phase units; build 3 mi. trans- 
mission system to high-tension lines from Tal- 
lulah to Atlanta; all contracts awarded. (De- 
velopment begun 2 yrs. ago; delayed since be- 
eause of conditions incident to war.) 

Tex., Eastland.—Oil Belt Power Co., J. E. 
Lewis, Gen. Mgr.; build hydro-electric plant 
reported to cost $2,000,000; site 3% mi. east 
of Eastland; construct concrete 600x60-ft. dam 
across Leon River; impound 55,000,000 gals. 
water ; build steel and concrete 90x90-ft. power- 
house, 60 ft. high; install boilers, condensers, 
coolers, two 3000-kilowatt steam turbines, etc. ; 
develop 6000 kilowatts ; transmit by electricity 
at 12,000 and 60,000 volts to Eastland, Ranger, 
De Leon and Gorman; Texas Construction 
Co., Gen. Contr., Interurban Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. (Supersedes recent item.) 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ark., Dierks.—Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.; 
install ice factory. 

Miss., Friars Point.—Friars Point Light, 
Water & Ice Co., Miner C. Lyon, Propr.; erect 
30x60-ft. building for ice, power plant and 
water-works; construction by owner; install 
$18,000 machinery. 


Mo., St. Joseph.—St. Joseph Brewing Co., 
William R. Lange, Prest., 15th and Faraon 
Sts.; remodel plant to mfre. ice; _ install 


mehy. ; $50,000; daily capacity 30 tons. 


Iron and Steel Plants, 


Ala., Gadsden — Steel 
Steel Co., 
turbo-electric 
naces ; $350,000 ; equipment to include 4000-kilo- 
watt steam turbines driven by waste steam 


Creek—Refinery.—Carolina oi | 


& Power Co., | 
Chas. G. Adsit, Ch. Engr., Atlanta, writes to | 
Build additional hy- | 


(Lately noted to erect.) | 


Plant. — Gulf States 
s3irmingham, is reported to install | 
generating plant at steel fur- | 


es, 
—= 


Lumber Manufacturing. 


Ark., Fort Smith.—Seaman-Packard Lumber 
Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; W. L. Seaman, 
Prest.; G. C. Packard, V.-P.; S. H. Weakley, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Dade City.—Soar Corp. chartered; cap- 
| ital $15,000; Ira K. Soar, Prest.; Walter R. 
| Purves, V.-P.; John W. Scott, Secy.-Treas, 

Fla., Jacksonville.—Gates-Williams Lumber 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; T. J. Aycock, 
Prest.; R. H. Gates, V.-P.; C. D. Williams, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Ga., Harlem.—J. J. Zachry; rebuild burned 
| drying plant. 
| La, Alexandria.—Ferd Brenner Lumber (Co, 
| incptd.; capital $750,000; Fred Brenner, 
| Prest.; D. Dainlein, Secy.; E. F. Brenner, 
| Treas. 
| 
| La., Alexandria.—Brinkley 
erect hardwood mill. 


Lumber (Co.; 


La., Monroe.—Slagle H. Johnson Lumber Co., 
R. R. McCord, Mgr.; erect 20x124-ft. office and 


storereom, 34x174-ft. lumber shed, 20x24-ft. lime 
and cement house, 24x24-ft. barn; contracts 
let. (Lately noted organized, capital $200,000.) 

La., Singer.—Sanders Lumber Co. ineptd.; 
capital $50,000; W. J. Sanders, Secy.-Treas., 


Merryville, La. 

Miss., Ellisville.—G. I. 
hachie, Tex. 
timber land. 

Miss., Louisville.—Legan & McClure Lumber 
Co. ineptd. ; capital $300,000; G. W. and J. M. 
Legan ; both Morton, Miss. ; Jeff Kent, Forest, 
Miss. 


Barksdale, 
; erect sawmill; cut 2100 


Waxa- 
acres 


N. C., Hickory—H. S. Smith Lumber Co. 
incptd.; capital $15,000; H. S. Smith, K. ¢. 





Menzies, J. H. Aiken. 
S. C., Columbia.—Superior Planing Mill, M. 


L. Hart, Secy.; increase capital from $4500 
| to $15,000. 
| §& C., Edgefield — Edgefield Lumber Ce. 


ineptd. ; capital $25,000; B. L. Mins, H. I. San- 
ders; both Edgefield; A. H. Forrester, Sum- 
ter, 8. Cc 

Tex., Lufkin.—Platt Lumber Co.; increase 
capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Tex., Needville.—Needville Lumber Co. incor- 
porated; capital $40,000; Frank Kostelnik, 
W. J. Wojtek, C. R. Reeh. 

Tex., Platt.—Platt Lumber Co., Luke Wright, 
Prest.; increased capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 
| §. ¢., Sumter.—Moore Lumber Co. ineptd.; 
| capital $10,000; W. W. Rowland, Prest.; T. B. 

Kennedy, V.-P.; W. E. Moore, Secy.-Treas. 

Va., Bristol—Warauga Lumber Co. ineptd.; 
| eapital $50,000; Walter E. Grindstaff, Prest., 
Elizabethton, Tenn.; John R. Dickey, Jr. 
Secy., Bristol. 

W. Va., Long Bottom.—Long Bottom Lumber 
Co., L. K. Sturgeon; erect sawmill; pur- 
chased timber tract; develop. 


from rod mill; N. Rybitski, Engr., New York. | 
(Previously noted to add e:ectrical equipment.) | 


Land Developments. 


Ark., Little Rock.—Mena Berry Cherry Farm 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; W. E. Watkins, 
Prest.; J. G. Hilton, V.-P.; J. L. Hagan, Secy.- 
Treas. 


Ga., Dalton.—Crown Cotton Mills; improve | 
Landscape | 


village system; E. 8S. Draper, 
Archt., Charlotte, N. C., and New York. 
N. C., Kannapolis.—Cabarrus Cotton Mills; 
village; E. S. Draper, Landscape 
Archt., Charlotte, N. C., and New York. 


x. €. 


| houses; E. S. Draper, Landscape Archt., Char- 


lotte, N. C., and New York. 


| Lexington.—Erlanger Cotton Mills; | 
| extend village, including addition to present | 
park, with ravine parkway and construction | 


Metal-Working Plants. 


Md., Baltimore — Metal Products. — Drop 
Forge & Mfg. Co., 921 Sterrett St., incptd.; 
capital $100,000; John M. Lawrence, George W. 
Mitchell, Walter E. Carroll; mfre. iron, steel, 
| brass, copper, zine and tin products. 


N. C., Charlotte—Fly Screens. — Carolina 
Fly Screen Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; 8. 
L. Vaughan, Prest.-Treas.; Banks R. Cates, 
Secy.; both Charlotte; J. C. McDonald, V.-P., 


Raleigh, N. C.; has building; purchased 
machinery. 
N. C., Denton—Metal Products.—Royal Me- 


talivan Mfg. Co.; increase capital by $50,000. 

Tex., Amarillo—Gas Burners.—Joe Miller, 
| Little Rock, Ark.; organize company to mfre. 
gas burners. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Mining. 

Fla., Lakeland — Phosphate, etc.—American 
Humus & Phosphate Co. ineptd. ; capital $300,- 
000; George F. von Konlits, Prest.-Treas, ; Ed- 
win Spencer, Jr., Secy.; Lee Stephens, Gen. 
Mer. 


La., Lena—Lena & Rock Quarry People’s 
Development Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; 


Louis Dearbone, Prest. 


N. C., Bessemer City—Kaolin.—Gaston Ka- 
olin Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; C. E. Whit- 
ney; develop 10 acres. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—Drykilns; Filter Presses; Pumps; Boil- 
ers; Engines; Hoisting Machinery.) 


N. C., Charlotte.—United Products Co. incor- 
Reid, 


porated; capital $100,000; Edward S. 
Norman Lynch, J. L. Williamson. 


W. Va., 
Parkersburg Sand Co. organized; A. P. Tur- 
ley, Prest.; New Martinsville, W. Va.; J. D. 
McClaire, V.-P., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. C. Ross, 
Secy.-Mgr., Parkersburg; daily output 1000 
cu. yds. (Lately noted incptd., capital $100,- 


000.) 


Miscellaneous Construction. 
Ala., Gadsden — Swimming-pool.—O. H. Al- 
ford; construct cement swimming-pool. 


La., New Orleans—Conveyor System.—Ap- 
palachian Corp., Louis B. Magid, Prest.; 


plans $500,000 expenditure to double ware- 
house capacity and $100,000 for overhead con- 
veyor; system with 24-hr. capacity 1500 tons 
freight; install electric trucks on wharf to 


conveyor; preparing plans and specifications. | 


Md., Baltimore—Piers.—Termina] Warehouse 
Co., Davis and Pleasant. Sts.; construct 2 
piers and warehouse; 575x150 ft. and 583x150 
ft.; waterway 200 ft. wide between. 


Tex., Orange — Wharf. — Sutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co.; construct lumber wharf east 
side city slip; bids until Mch. 5. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Whartf.) 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 

Ala., Alabama City — Slag Crushing. — Bir- 
mingham Slag Co., 1616 Jefferson County Bank 
Bldg., H. G. Ireland, Mgr.; erect slag crush- 
ing and screening plant; construction by 
owner; machinery purchased except crusher. 
Lately noted to erect plant under Gadsden. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Crusher.) 


Ala., Attalla—Laundry and Dry Cleaning.— 
Attalla Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co. organ- 
ized; Walter C. Smith, Mgr., Box 221; install 
laundry equipment ; $7000. Lately noted to es- 
tablish laundry. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Laundry Equipment.) 


Ala., Selma—Stockyards.—Chamber of Com- 
merce; promote organization $50,000 company ; 
establish stockyards. 


Ark., DeWitt—Rice Mill—DeWitt Rice Mill 
Co. organized; J. A. Smith; erect $300,000 rice 
mill; install return tubular boilers, sprinkler 
equipment, electrical equipment. Supersedes 
recent item. 
ers; Sprinkler Equipment; Electrical Equip- 
ment.) 


Ark., Little Rock—Construction.—Sanders- 
Ward Construction Co., 406 Southern Trust 
Bldg., ineptd.; capital $100,000; M. B. San- 
ders, Prest.; A. D. Cohn, V.-P.; D. K. Haw- 
therne, Secy.; Moorhead Wright, Treas. 


Fla., Avon Park—Livestock.—Penn.-Fla. Cat- 
tle Co. organized ; capital $300,000; fence 60,000 
acres land ; install dipping vate. 


Fla., De Land — Laundry. — De Land Steam | 


Laundry incptd.; capital $25,000; S. A. Wood, 


| 
Parkersburg—Sand and Gravel.— | 


(See Machinery Wanted—Boil- | 


Prest.; E. R. Conrad, V.-P.; R. H. 
Secy.; R. H. Haynes, Gen. Mgr. 


Boyd, 





| H. Maclin Peanut Co., Petersburg, Va.; erect 
peanut cleaning and shelling plant; install 
machinery ; $100,000; A. E. Ittner, Contr. 


Ga., Athens— Bottling. — Athens Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., L. C. Brown; erect building. 


| Ga., Hawkinsville—Potato Curing.—Chas. 
| Warren and J. D. Dupree; erect $20,000 
| potato-curing plant. 

Ky., Louisville — Electrical Appliances.— 


Franklin Electric Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000 ; 
| T. W. Voils, C. B. Ketcham, W. G. Hesser. 


Ky., Louisville—Cleaners and Dyers.—Mod- 
ern Way Cleaners & Dyers: incptd.; capital 
| $10,000; W. H. Sillivan, F. J. Klausing. 


Md., Baltimore — Construction. — Carroll- 
Adams Building Corp., 24 8S. Howard St., 
ineptd.; capital $55,000; Jno. M. Adams, Jas. 
A. Reilly, Wm. P. Lyons. 


Md., Baltimore—Laundry.—Empire Laun- 
dry, Nathan H. Kaufman, Prop., 1480 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.; erect 152x141-ft. 1-story building; 
semi-fireproof; install laundry mchy.; Con- 
solidated Engineering Co., Building Contr., 
| Calvert Bldg. 


Md., Chestertown—Construction.—Kent Con 
struction Co. ineptd.; Walter Wright, Gault 
Applegarth, Harry I. Christopher. 


Miss., Courtland—Potato Curing.--Fred A. 
Lamb; erect 10,000- bu. potato-curing plant. 


Miss., Sturgis—Potato Curing.—Dixie Yam 
Potato Curing Co. organized; J. C. Harrell, 
| Prest.; F. M. Adams, V.-P.; B. F. Seward, 
| Secy.; O. F. Turner, Treas.-Mgr.; erect 40x 
100-ft. mill construction building; capacity 
30,000 bu. (Supersedes recent item.) 


Miss., Yazoo City—Laundry.—Home Steam 


doin, Mgr. 


- x 
Motor Express 
N. Edgerton, E. 
teed. 

N. C., Laurenburg—Potato Curing.—J. R. 
Wilson; organize company; erect potato- 
curing plant; capacity 20,000 bu. 


ineptd.; capital $25,000; H 
W. Daugherty, Carl L. 


S. C., Rock Hill—Electrical.—Carolina Elec 
tric Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; A. C. 
nell, Prest.; R. S. Cannon, Secy.-Treas. 


Okla., Shawnee—Fire Equipment.—City ; pur- 
chase 6 fire engines; rebuild 2 fire stations ; 
erect 2 bungalow stations; voted 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Ténn., 

lark Transportation Co., 220 Capitol Blvd., 
organized; capital $100,000; A. L. 
Prest.; C. S. Young, Secy.; Granbery 
son, Treas.; freight by motor cars. 


Lawson, 
Jack- 


Laundry Co. ineptd.; capital $45,000; W. T. 
Griffith, H. A. Green, W. J. Morgan. 

Va., Danville—Abattoir, ete.—A. Greenberg 
& Son; rebuild burned abattoir and refrig- 
erating plant; loss $90,000. 





eare N. C. Scott, 31 N. Jefferson St.; erect 1- 





Ga., Albany—Cleaning and Shelling.—John | 


Miscellaneous Factories. 


Ark., Little Rock—Saddlery. — Voss-Hutton 
Mfg. Co., M. C. Hutton, Secy., 622 E. Mark- 
ham St.; remodel 3-story 65x150-ft. building; 
build new front; install steam heat, elevators, 
sprinkler system; second and third floors for 


harness factory; remainder for auto acces- 
sories department; $25,000 plant. 
Fla., Jacksonville — Turpentine, etc. — Pine 


Wood Naval Stores Co. ineptd.; capital $25,- 
000; G. A. Powell, Prest.; R. L. Ivey, V.-P.; 
J. H. Burroughs, Secy.-Treas. 


Fla., Jacksonville—Jewelry Findings.—W. H. 
A. Wells Co., Elwagod, R. I.; leased buildings ; 
equip to mfre. jewerly findings. 


Fla., Sanford—Cigars.—Florida-Cuba Cigar 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Rex Packard, 
Prest.; W. L. Morgan, V.-P. and Mgr.; Louis 
Miller, Secy.-Treas. 


Ga., Atlanta—Paper Products.—Corrugated 
Paper Products Co., L. J. Rosenberg, V.-P., 
Stevens and McDaniel Sts.; erect 2-story 150x 
185-ft. building; stone; reinforced concrete; 
brick ; cement floors ; 40,000 sq. ft. floor space; 
$60,000; individual motor drive; steam heat, 
with steam glueroom; purchased $150,000 ma- 


chinery ; Massell Constr. Co., Bldg. Contr., 
Healy Bldg.; E. C. Seiz, Archt. (See Ma- 


| chinery Wanted—Boiler.) 


Laundry incptd.; capital $10,000; J. R. Beau- | 


Asheville—Motor Transportation.— | 


Ga., Fitzgerald — Tobacco Stemming, etc. — 
Guynn & Cobb; erect brick building; stem 
and redry tobacco. 


Ky., Ashland—Overalls.—C. H. 
tablish overall factory. 


Farber; es 


Ky., Ashland—Shoe Uppers.—Selby Shoe Co., 
M. W. Selby, Secy., Portsmouth, O.; erect 30x 
100-ft. building; fireproof; $15,000; install fit- 
ting-department mehy.; daily output 1660 
pairs uppers; L. E. Payne, Constr.-Engr., 317 
Kitchen Bldg., Ashland. 


Ky., Elizabethtown—Medicine.—K. W. Medi 
cine Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; 
Kitchin, C. J. Toops, G. H. Waddell. 


Ky., 


Richard 


Louisville — Bakery. — Grocers Baking 


| Co., S. L., Hikes, 1449 S. 7th St.; enlarge 
plant; increased capital from $100,000 to 


$300,000. 
Ky., Louisville—Bakery.—Grocers Baking Co., 


| 1455 S. 7th St., Samuel K. Hikes, Secy.-Mgr. ; 


Fen- | 


$100,000 | 


erect 60x165-ft. building; semi-fireproof; steel 
reinforced concrete ; $100,000; install automatic 
oven, conveyors, flour-handling outfit, mixers, 
weighers, refrigerating mchy., humidifiers; 
$125,000 equipment; Arthur G. Tafel, Archt., 
306 Coleman Bldg. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Louisville—Vinegar.—E. S. Shelby Vine- 


| gar Co. ineptd. ; capital $10,000; E. S. and C. A. 


| & Ford, 


Nashville — Transportation. — Tenna- | helby, Newton, N. ¢ 


La., New Orleans—Starch Products.—Penick 
Ltd., chartered; capital $10,000,000; 
W. S. Penick, Prest.; J. P. Ford, V.-P.; W. 
E. Penick, Secy.-Treas.; merges Penick & 


| Ford, New Orleans, and Douglas Co., Cedar 


Tex., El Paso — Laundry. — American Union | 


Rapids, Iowa; continue starch products 
| plants, molasses canneries, etc.; rebuild 
burned Douglas factory at cost $3,000,000; 
|; operate plants at New Orleans, Memphis, 


Va., Staunton—Dairy.—Staunton Dairy Co., | 


story 68x94-ft. building; Chas. M. Robinson, | 
| Archt., Times Dispatch Bldg.; both Rich- 


Va. 


| mond, 
| W. Va., Huntington—Electrical Contracting. 


| Electric Service Co., McCrory Bldg., organ- | 


| ized: Geo. L. Forrest, Prest.; Gordon L. 
Hawes, Secy.; Jas. L. Dillon, Treas. 


| noted inecptd., capital $25,000.) 


(Lately | 
Charles St. 


Montgomery, Birmingham and Cedar Rapids. 

Md., Baltimore—Clothing.—Laws-Bank Co., 
4 S. Howard St., ineptd.; capital $35,000; 
Edgar A. Laws, Simon M. Bank, Samuel K. 
Hornstein. 

Md., Baltimore—Bakery.—Wm. 
gerstown, Md.; establish 
Charles St.; electric ovens. 

Md., Baltimore—Paper Bags.—Columbia Pa- 
per Bag Co., 921 E. Fort Ave.; erect 1-story 
40x87-ft. addition; brick; concrete; Consoli- 


Staley, Ha- 
bakery at 106 N. 


dated Engineering Co., Contr., 243 Calvert 
3ldg.; Chas. M. Anderson, Archt., 324 N. 


(Lately noted.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Md., Baltimore — Shoes. 
Corp., 119 S. VPaeca St., chartered ; 
$20,000: Gordon Goldsmith. 

Md., Baltimore 
Chas. E. Faleoner, Prest., Gay and Water 
Sts. ; erect 8-story 150x45-ft. brick and concrete 
plant addition; daylight type; 45,000 sq. ft. 
Consolidated Engineering Co., 
Calvert Bldg.; Smith & May, 


— Maryland Shoe 
capital 


floor space ; 
Contr., 2438 


Stationery.—Faleconer Co., | 


Archts., 1133 Calvert Bldg.; H. Massart, Struc- | 


tural Engr., 338 N. Charles St. 
noted.) 

Md., Cheltenham—Brooms.—House of Ref- 
ormation ; rebuild broom factory. 

Md., Cumberland—Glass.*-Wellington Glass 
Works; rebuild plant; loss $200,000. 

Md., Curtis Bay—Tannery.—Charles 8S. Wal- 
ton & Co.; Charles 8. 
Philadelphia, VP'a.: double present capacity; 
plans 1000 daily capacity tannery on 14-acre 
site. 

Excello.—E. C. 
erect 


Gatlin 
113x75-ft. 
equip to mfre. excello; $100, 


Mo., Kansas City 
Co., 915 
brick building: 
000 plant. 


Broadway : 3-story 


Mo., Kansas City — Men's Furnishings.— 
Bracken Co., 310 FE 
and-basement 50x130-ft. building: 


Contr., 304 Finance Bldg. 


MeCallum 
Constr. Co., (Late 
ly noted.) 

Mo., Springfield—Serum.—Springfield Serum 
Co. ineptd.: capital $8500; J. N. Eagle, T. L. 
Kagle, EK. A. Eagle. 

Mo., St. Joseph—Soft Drinks.—St. Joseph 
Brewing Co., Wm. R. Lange, Prest., 15th and 
Faraon Sts.: remodel plant. 


Mo., St. Louis—Hats.—Uarris-Polk Hat Co., 
227 Washington Ave.; increase capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 


N. C., Greensboro—Stemmery.—Imperial To- 
bacco Co. of Great Britain and Ireland; es- 
tablish plant; 7'4-acre site. 

N. C., Smithfield — Stemmery. — Smithfield 
Stemmery Co. incptd.; capital $100,000; W. H. 
Austin, Hood Bros. 

Mo., St. Louis—Leather.—Clark Leather Co. : 
occupy portion of 10-story-and-basement build 
David R. Francis; 10x 
fireproof; concrete; 


ing to be erected by 
132-ft site; 
ing system ; 
freight elevators. 

Mo., St. Louis—Women’s' Hats.—Ziegler 
Frankel Mfg. Co.: occupy portion of 19-story 
and-basement building to be erected by David 
R. Francis: 100x132-ft. site; fireproof: con 
vacuum heating system; sprinkler sys 
tem; passenger and freight elevators. 

Mo., St. Louis—Candy.—Herz-Oakes Candy 
Co., Aloys S. Herz, Prest.; inereased capital 
from $25,000 to $75.00; plans improvements. 

Mo., St. Louis—Tire Cushion.—Alastic Tire 
Cushion Co., 1419 Locust St., ineptd.; G. G. 
Giesé@; mfre. alastic tire cushion. 


vacuum heat 


sprinkler system; passenger and 


crete ; 


N. C., Wilmington—Bakery.—Farris Bakery, 
W. T. Farris, Prop.; enlarge plant; erect 


35x75-ft. addition in rear; brick; install 600 
loaves capacity steam oven; increase capacity 
to 5600 loaves; Rhodes & Underwood, Bldg. 
Contrs. 


(Lately | 


ineptd.; capital $30,000; P. Leroy Pinkussohn, 
Prest.; Wm. V. O’Brien, Secy.; W. B. Van 
Ness, Treas. 

S. C., Gaffney—Ginger Ale.—Shnapps Ginger 
Ale Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; E. H. Gaines, 
Prest.-Treas. ; Alice N. Gaines, V.-P. and Secy. 

S. C., Sumter—Stemmery.—Sumter Stemmery 
Co., G. A. Lemmons, Secy.-Treas.; increased 
capital from $69,000 to $85,000. 

Tenn., Knoxville—Creamery.—Tennessee Val- 
ley Creamery Co., Clinton St. and Deaderick 


| Ave., organized ; capital $25,000 ; remodel build- 


| Art Corp. organized; R. W. 


Walton, Jr., Prest., | 


9th St.: remodel] 5-story- | 


N. C., Windsor—Tobacco Redrying.—Windsor | 


Redrying Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Gilliam 
& Askew, W. M. Bell. 

N. ©... Winston-Salem—Hair Tonie.—Ralph 
Rt. Clinard, Box 843; plans mfre. hair tonic. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bottles ; 
Cartons: Boxes; Mailing Packages, etc.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem—Rubber.—Hanes Rub- 
ber Co.; increased capital from $500,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

S. C., Charleston—Drugs.—Charleston Drug 
Mfg. Co., 100 Market St.; increased capital 
from $60,000 to $120,000. 

S. C., Charleston—Signs.—Palmetto Sign Co. 


| Warman, 


sabels ; | 
| 


ing for creamery. 

Tenn., Memphis—Art Calendars. — Southern 
Bailey, Prest. ; 
Albert C. Jahl, V.-P.-Gen. Mgr.; P. F. Banks, 
; W. C. Bonner, Treas.; erect 2-story 
building on 574x450-ft. site; steel; reinforced 
concrete ; 44,000 sq. ft. floor space ; $125,000; in- 
stall $95,000 mchy. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $250,000.) 

Tex., Dallas—Batteries.—Texas Battery Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; E. R. Tennant, H. B. 
Tennant, R. L. Tennant. 


Secy. 


Tex., Henrietta—Medicine.—Mystie Medicine 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; I. O. Wood, Wal- 
ter Koethe, J. S. Dickey, Jr. 

Tex., Honey Grove—Mattresses.—E, A. Nel- 
son, Campbell, Tex.; establish factory. 
Sherman—Monuments.—M. A. Love: 
erect 35x10)-ft. building; 
crete; abestos roofing: concrete floor: $9000; 
Wood & Elliott, Contrs.: Tachett & West 
brook, Archts. 


Tex., 
brick: steel: con 


Va., Norfolk—Biscuits—Vage Biscuit Co. 
organized ; Sidney G. Page, Prest.-Mgr.: C. R. 
Carver, V.-P.; I. L. Sperry, 
erect 100x100-ft. building: 
struction; $50,000; 
Co., Archt. 

Va., Norfolk—Soda Fountains.—Automatic 
Soda Fountain Corp., M. F. Wooten, Gen. 
Mer., 54 Haddington Bldg. : 
100-ft. building; brick ; concrete; 
sel} Edward Mitchell Co., Archt. 
Va., Norfolk—Shirts and Overalls.—J. A. 
Goodwyn, Jr., Box 722; establish factory. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Shirt and Overall 
Machinery.) 


Secy.-Treas. : 
brick and mill eon- 

Edward Mitchell 
(Lately noted ineptd.) 


Rossell 


erect 3-story 100x 


$65,000; Ros 


Va., Radford—Overalls.—King Overall Co., 
Suffolk, Va.; 
ft. brick building; 
overalls. 

W. Va., Charleston — Sheet Glass.—Libbey 
Owens Sheet Glass Co., S. B. Henshaw, Gen. 
Factory Mgr.; executive offices at Toledo, O.; 
advises Manufacturers Record: Build plant 
addition ; $2,000,000: erect 543x432-ft. concrete, 
steel and brick building; install 6 Libbey- 


purchased 3-story 75x50 and 75- 
install mchy. to mfre. 


Owens sheet glass machines; daily capacity | 


Fuller 
Co., Gen. Contr., New York; De Vore Co., 


4000 50-ft. boxes sheet glass; Geo. A. 


Archt.-Engr., Toledo. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

W. Va., Huntington—Tubes, Tires.—Hunt- 
ington Surety Rubber Co. ineptd.; T. M. 


Davidson, D. R. Porter, L. C. Davidson. 

W. Va., Inwood—Gloves.—C. H. Mussel- 
man Co., Biglerville, Pa.; erect $150,000 build- 
ing for glove mfre. and apple cannery. 

W. Va., Morgantown—Bakery.—Henry-War- 
man Baking Co., Charles Henry and R. Elten 
Proprs.; establish bakery; erect 
building ; mechy. to include continuous baking 
oven; daily capacity 25,000 loaves. 

W. Va., Princeton — Bakery. — Princeton 
Bakery incptd.; capital $5000; Eli N. Dush- 
koff, A. F. Wysong, D. S. Nichols. 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 
Ala., Albany—Tires—Twin City Tire Co. 
ineptd.; capital $2500; John B. Reid. 


Ala., Birmingham — Automobiles. — McClure 


—-—— 


Motor Co., 2020 Ave. B, organized; capital 
$30,000; E. McClure, Prest.; BE. D. Cobbs, 
Secy.; install lathe and drill press; bids unti} 
Apr. 1. Lately noted ineptd. 
Wanted—Lathe; Drill Press.) 
Ala., Birmingham — Automobiles. — Scouten 
Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. G. Lewis, 
Prest.; E. L. Seouten, V.-P. and Gen. Mer. 


(See Machinery 


Ala., Ensley — Garage.— Pegram & Meade; 
erect $15,000 garage. 

Ala., Talladega—Garage.—Wikle-Sims Motor 
Co., East St.; erect $35,000 garage. 

Ala., Tuscaloosa — Automobiles. — Crescent 
Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Waiter 
Gulley. 

Ark., Little Rock—Automobile Accessorics.— 
Voss-Hutton Mfg. Co., Carl Voss, Prest., 622 


KE. Markham St.; remodel building; build 
front; install steam heat, elevators and 


sprinkler system; first floor for automobile 
accessories; other floors for harness factory. 


Ark., Stuttgart—Automobiles.—-H. B. Auto 
mobile Co. inentd.; capital $25,000; H. I. A, 
Sickel, Prest.; F. A. Hollingshead, Secy.- 
Tréas. 


Ark., Yellville—Automobile Mfg.—Yellville 
Auto Works, Felix Baker; enlarge plant 

F'la., Jacksonville—Automobiles.—Mangels- 
Kirby Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; Conrad 
Mangels, Prest.-Treas.; F. N. Stormont, Secy. 

Fla., Miami—Bicycles, ete 
Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. R. 
Prest.; E. R. Murphy, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Plant City — Garage. — Mays Garage 
incptd.; capital $15,000; W. E. Lee, Prest.; 
Kk. W. Mays, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr. 

Ca., Atlanta — Showrooms, ete.— Chas. W. 
Tway Co., 181 Peachtree St.; erect 5-story 15 
72-ft. concrete and steel fireproof building; 
$150,000 ; showrooms and service stations; Ten 
Eyck Brown, Archt. 

Ga., Atlanta — Garage. — Black & Maffett; 
occupy 2-story 3868x75-ft. brick and steel build 
ing: $150,000; repair shop mchy. purchased 


Murphy Cycle 
Murphy, 





Arthur ‘Tufts, Archt., Constr. Engr. and 
Contr. (Walter T. Candler lately noted to 


erect this building.) 
Ky., Harrodsburg—Garage.—Walter Mar 
tin, G. L. Johnson; enlarge plant. 

Ky., Paintsville—Motor Sales.—Citizens’ Mo- 
tor Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; E. Dan 
iels, Z. and J. K. Wells. 

Ky., Owensboro—Service Station.—Consum- 
ers’ Service Station; erect $10,000 station ; tile 
and stueco; asbestos roof. 

Ky., Richmond—Automobiles.—New Dixie 
Auto Co. ineptd. ; capital $15,000; R. G. Woods, 
II. C. Pope, J. F. Foley. 

La., Houma—Garage.—Terrebonne Motor Co., 
D. W. Kilpatrick, Prest.-Mgr.; erect 2-story 
89x70-ft. brick and concrete fireproof building ; 
$25,000; install repair mehy.; Frank G. 
Churchill, Archt. (Supersedes recent item.) 

Md., Baltimore—Garage.—Daylight 
Co.; erect 1-story 189x100x23.6-ft. 
building; $30,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Garage.—Prudential Oil Co., 
Keyser Bldg.: erect 2 buildings; $37,000; ga 
rage, locker-room and time office ; 124x21 ft. 


Realty 
brick 


Md., Baltimore—Automobile Locks.—National 
Auto Lock Co., 110 FE. Lexington St., ineptd.: 
capital $200,000; Abraham Rosenthal, Raymond 
K. Tongue, Harry C. Kalben. 

Md., Baltimore—Automobile Assembling,— 
Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Corp.; estab- 
lish assembling plant; N. W. Truett, Secy. 
Steinmetz Syndicate, 512 Fifth Ave., New 
York, writes to Manufacturers Record: Will 
buy completed plant; $250,000 for buildings 
and mchy.; annual capacity 4000 light delivery 
ears and trucks. (Lately noted ineptd. with 
$2,000,000 capital, etc., Chas. P. Steinmetz, Ch. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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So 


Engr. of General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., being among incorporators. ) 

Mo., Kansas City—Sales and Service.—Ellin- 
wood Motor Co. will occupy sales and service 
building to be erected by A. M. Clark; 1-story 
structure ; 50-ft. front. 

Mo., St. Louis— Automobile Assembling.— 
Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich.; plans expendi- 
ture to build assembling plant; daily capac- 
ity 2) cars. 

N. C¢., Asheville—Garage.—W. B. Black, E. 
M. Alexander ; erect $12,000 garage. 

N. C., Asheville—Tires.—Stetson Tire Co., 
Broadway and Walnut Sts.; increased capital 
from $5000 to $10,000, 

N. C., Asheville — Garage. — Alexander & 
Black. Biltmore and Southside Aves.; erect 
120x27-ft. fireproof garage with 2-drive filling 
station ; $12,000; install air compressors, gas 
and oil pumps, 5000-gal. gas tank; L. L. Mer- 
chant, Contr.; R. S. Smith, Archt. (Lately 
noted.) 

N. C., Salisbury—Garage.—Lingle Garage 
Co.: erect $4000 concrete block construction 
building. 

N. C., Winston-Salem — Automobiles. — Jar- 
rett-Kearns Co.; erect building; Fogle Bros. 
Co., Contr. 

Okla.. Dunean — Garage. — Mrs. Gamblin; 
erect 1-story 125x50-ft. garage; Hl. F. Jobert, 
Gen. Contr. 

Okla., Oklahoma City —Salesroom, ete. — 
Wichita Motors Co., 601 W. California Ave. ; 
erect $20,000 building for salesroom and ware- 
heuse; 2-story reinforced concrete; A. F. 
Stewart Construction Co., Contr. 

S. C., Columbia—Garage.—Burns Motor Co. ; 
erect $30,000 brick garage. 

S. ¢., Columbia—Motors.—J. N. 
build $18,000 brick garage. 

S. C., Gaffney—Filling Station. —- Gaffney 
Filling Station ineptd.; capital $12,000; C. 
W. Wannamaker, C. C. Hubbard; both Gaff- 
ney; F. M. de Saussure, Greenville, S. C. 

Ss. C., Greenwood—Automobiles.—Gresham 
Motor & Truck Co. ineptd.; capital $20,000; J. 
A. Gresham, Prest.-Treas.; Henry A. Videtto, 
Seey. 

S. C., Greenville—Automobile Storerooms.— 
John H. Williams, Sam R. Zimmerman; erect 
building; 2 stories; 180-ft. front; 6 store- 
rooms; $120,000; W. M. Jordan, Contr. (Su- 
persedes recent item.) 


Jordan ; 


Tenn., Memphis — Automobiles. — Southern 
Automobile Mfg. Co., W. A. King, Trest.- 
Mer., Chisca Hotel Bldg.; erect plant; daily 
capacity 20 cars; Regan & Weller, Archts. 
(Lately noted organized, capital $1,000,000). 

Tex., Beaumont—Automobiles.—Jefferson Mo- 
tor Car Co. ineptd.; capital $11,000; R. A. 
Prathern, W. C. Gilbert, F. C. McReynolds. 

Tex., Beaumont — Automobiles. — Wagner 
Auto Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; C. D. Wag- 
ner, H. A. Perlstein, L. Gordon. 

Tex., Bryan—Garage.—Vick Bros.: erect 1- 
story 115x96-ft. concrete garage; foundations 
and walls for 3-story structure later ; contract 
let. 

Tex., Dallas -— Automobiles.—Packard-Dallas 
Motor Co., .Alex. D. Hudson, Prest.-Mgr.; 
erect 128x118-ft. mill construction building; 
$70,000; install $5000 mchy.; R. O. Slaughter, 
Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Houston—Tire, etc—Houston Tire & 
Vuleanizing Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; H. 
W. Oglesby, I. W. Coles, T. A. Pendarvis. 

Tex., Lufkin — Garage. — Milton Mantooth ; 
erect garage; 1 story 120x70 ft.; interlocing 
tile; concrete floor; Severance Construction 
Co., Contr. 


Tex., Mineral Wells — Garage. — Highway 
Garage; rebuild burned building; loss $50,000. 


Tex., San Antonio—Garage.—Ideal Auto Co., 
Sidney Weis, Prest., 4044 Salidad St.; erect 
200x106-ft. fireproof building; $40,000; Coleman 
& Jenkins, Contrs.; L. Harrington Co., Archt.- 
Constr. Engr. 

Va., Alexandria — Automobiles. — Aero-Auto 
Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; Wm. G. Illich, 
Prest.; Emil Levy, Secy.; both Washington, 
BD. <. 

Va., Martinsville—Automobiles.—Martinsville 
Motor Co. organized; capital $25,000; D. H. 
Mason, Prest.; C. V. Ferguson, Secy., Treas. 
and Mgr.; erect 180x42-ft. fireproof building 
$10,000; install $2000 tools and machines for 
repairs; E. L. Davis, Contr. (Lately noted 
ineptd.) 

Va., Norfolk—Garage.—M. J. Greenwood, 147 
Granby St.; erect 1-story 75x48-ft. garage and 
repair shop; Philip B. Moser, Archt., Law 
Bldg. ; Steffans & Co., Gen. Contrs. 

Va., Richmond—Automobiles. — Stutz Motor 
Cerp. chartered; capital $50,000; Harry F. 
Adams, Prest.; J. Raymond Pope, Secy. 

Va., Roanoke—Rubber Tires.—K. F. & C. 
Tire & 
Mer., 610 MacBain Bldg.; has 5 reinforced 
concrete and steel buildings; first plant unit; 
install mchy. for daily capacity 1000 auto- 
mobile tires. (Previously organized, etc.) 

W. Va., Charleston—Display-rooms,—C. A 
Midelburg ; occupy ist floor of 4-story 132x120- 
ft. buff brick and steel building to be erected 
by Schwabe & May. 

W. Va... Parkersburg—Garage.—Capital Car 
Co. ineptd.; capital $20,000; E. M. Kershner, 
H. J. Kiel, H. A. Miller; mfre. motors, ete. 

W. Va., Parkersburg—Garage. — Sherman 
Dils, 7th and Green Sts.; erect 100x50-ft. 
steel and concrete fireproof addition. 


‘ 


Road and Street Construction. 

Ala., Butler. — State Highway Dept., Bell 
Bldg., Montgomery, Ala.; construct 6.3 mi. 
State Trunk Road No. 15, between Butler and 
Riderwood in Choctaw County; 16.389 cu. yds. 
sand-clay surfacing; 47,796 cu. yds. excava- 
tion; 10,698 ft. lumber; 1080 lin. ft. piling; 
$54,315.25; W. S. Kellar, State Highway Enegr., 
Montgomery; W. O. Farrior, Contr., Fort De- 
posit, Ala. (Lately noted bids until Feb. 24.) 

Ala., Florala.—City, J. J. Bell, Mayor; con- 
struct 31,250 sq. yds. pavement; 27,280 sq. yds. 
sidewalks: brick; sheet asphalt; bituminous 
concrete or concrete, with curb, gutters, storm 
drainage, ete.; bids until Mch. 20; J. B. Me- 
Crary Co., Engr., Atlanta, Ga. Lately noted 
bids until Feb. 24. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Paving.) 

Ala., Montgomery. — State voted $25,000,000 
bonds to build highways; now sell $2,000,000; 
Jno. A. Rogers, Chrmn., official in charge; 
W. S. Keller, State Highway Engr. (Super- 
sedes recent item.) 

Ala., Montgomery.—City, J. L. Cobbs, Treas. ; 
construct gravel paving and concrete storm 
sewers on Goode St.; bids until Mch. 23; H. 
A. Washington, City Engr. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Paving.) 

Ala., Talladega.—State Highway Dept., Bell 
Bldg., Montgomery, Ala.; construct 5.69 mi. 
State Trunk Road No. 9, between Sylacauga 
and Coosa County line; 14,838 cu. yds. topsoil. 
26,569 cu. yds. excavation; $66,500.89; W. S. 
Kellar, State Highway Engr., Montgomery, 
Ala.; W. F. Taylor Construction Co., Contr., 
Wilsonville, Ala. (Lately noted bids until 


| Feb. 24.) 


Ark., Fayetteville. — Washington County 
Road Improvement Dist. No. 3, Jas. English, 
Chrmn.; construct 62-mi. road; gravel ma- 
ecadam; 158,333 cu. yds. excavation, 4060 cu. 
yds. concrete, 288,360 cu. yds. gravel macadam ; 
$520,000 for general construction: $6.00) for 


steel bridges; $600,000 bonds; Hamilton & | 


tubber Corp., L. G. Funkhouser, , 


Shreve, Engrs.: Kirkman Construction Co., 
Contr., Springfield, Mo. (Lately noted bids 
until Feb. 18.) 

Ark., Paragould.—City; plans organization 
street-paving district. Address The Mayor. 

Fla., Miami.—City, W. B. Moore, Clk.: im 
prove paving; construct concrete sidewalks 
and curbs in Sidewalk Improvement Dist. No 
16; bids until Mech. 11. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Paving. ) 

Ga., Marietta.—Cobb County Commrs., Roads 
and Revenues, J. R. Miller, Clk.: construct 
3.4-mi. Federal-aid road, Georgia Project No 
102; 35,950 sq. yds. pavement; 7956.9 en. yds 
exeavation; 35,959 lin. ft. 2x10 wood curb: 
694.10 lin. ft. 12 to 30-in. D. S. V. pipe: bids 
until Mech. 19; Knox T. Thomas, Project 
Engr., 300 Forsyth Bldg, Atlanta, Ga (See 
Machinery Wanrted—Road Construction.) 

Ga., Valdosta. — Lowndes County Commrs. 
Roads and Revenues, L. M. Stanfill, Chrmn. ; 
construct road along National Highway from 
Ashley to Withlacoochee River; 4.89 mi. con- 
erete on 6in. base; 16 ft. wide; $159,799.06; 
Nicholas Construction Co., Contr., Valdosta: 
Klyce & Kackley, Project Engrs., 4th and Ist 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. (Lately 
noted bids until Feb. 24.) 

Ga., Waynesboro.—Burke County Commrs. ; 
construct roads ; vote Apr. 20 on $500,000 bonds. 

Ky., Cynthiana.—Board of Commrs.; re 
eonstruct East Pike St.; rock asphalt; $15, 
744.10; J. R. Poindexter & Son, Coutrs. 

Ky., Richmond.—City ; construct 63,000 sq 
yds. street paving; 2-course concrete or sheet 
asphalt, bituminous or Kentucky rock as 
phalt; wearing surface on 6-in. concrete base: 
bids until Apr. 1; S. F. Crecelius, City Mer. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 

La., Leesville-—City, Thos. J. Davis, Mayor; 
improve streets; issue $120,000 bonds. 

La., Marksville. — Avoyelles Parish Police 
Jury; construct 14 mi. gravel roads from 
Cottonport to Plaucheville and Dupont, from 
Plaucheville to lower Choupique; C. C. Gas 
pard, Contr. (Previously noted sold $1,500,000 
bonds.) 

La., Opelousas.—St. Landry Parish Police 
Jury, F. Octave Pavy, Prest.; construct roads 
in Dists. 10 and 13; issue $55,000 bonds. 

La., Shreveport. — J. W. Atkins; pave 
streets; $100,000; E. J. Deas Co., Contr. 

Md., Baltimore.—State Roads Comsn., Clyde 
Hf. Wilson, Secy., 601 Garrett Bldg.: oil 4 
sections State Highway, comprising 355.70 mi., 
requiring 691,710 gals. oil: bids until Mech. % 
(See Machinery Wanted—Oiling. ) 

Miss., Gulfport.—City, Geo. P. Kearse, Cll 
improve sidewalk on 12th St. and 22d Ave.: 
1700 sq. yds. concrete sidewalk, 190 sq. ft. 
street crossings, 4490 lin. ft. concrete curb. 
400 cu. yds. grading; bids until Mech. 2: Hoe 
bart D. Shaw, City Engr. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Paving. ) 

Miss., Biloxi. — City,s John J. Kennedy, 
Mayor; pave streets; voted $350,000 bonds; J. 
W. Billingsley & Co., Engrs., New Orleans, 
La. (Lately noted contemplated.) 

Miss., Pascagoula.—Town; pave 1% mi. on 
Frederick, Delmas, North Pascagoula Sts., 
etc. ; 27,000 sq. yds. concrete topped with bitu- 
lithic cémpound surfacing; Southern Bitu- 
lithic Co., Contr., Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss., Philadelphia.—Neshoba County Com 
missioners ; construct roads; vote Mch. 11 on 
$220,000 bonds. 


Miss., Waynesboro.—Wayne County Commrs. ; 
construct roads; vote on $50,000 bonds; con- 
templated. 


Mo., Caruthersville.—City, L. M. McGinnis, 
Cik.; construct 6400 sq. yds. vibrolithic pav- 
ing; bids until Mch. 1. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Paving.) 


In writing to, parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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| 
N. C., Asheville——Buncombe County Commrs.,| A. Levering, County Road Engr. Lately | Mills ; increased capital from $50,000 te 


B,. A. 
ville-Leicester Rd. ; 
concrete; bids until Mch. 15. 
Wanted—Road Construction.) 

N. 
Mayor; pave 4-mi. streets; 50,000 sq. yds. as- 
phalt ; $200,000; R. G. Lassiter & Co., Contrs., 
Oxford, N. C. (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Leaksville—Town Commrs.; contem- 
plate grading and paving streets. 

N. C., Lenoir. — Caldwell County Road 
Comsn., G. F. Harper, Chrmn.; construct 6.58 
mi. Yadkin Valley Road ; 26,000 cu. yds. earth 
excavation ; 10884 lin. ft. terra-cotta or cor- 
rugated iron pipe; bids until March 8; 8S. B. 
Howard, County Engr. (See Mchy. Wanted— 
Road Construction.) 

N. C., Greensboro.—Guilford County Com- 
missioners, W. C. Boren, Chrmn; construct 
4-mi. concrete and asphalt road; Robt. G. 
Lassiter & Co., Contrs., Oxford, N. C. 

8. C., Charleston.—Charleston County Sani- 
tary and Drainage Comsn., C. E. Tipton, 
Secy., 30 Broad St.; construct roads and 
bridges; vote on $400,000 additional bonds. 


S. C., Greenwood.—Greenwood County High- 
way Comsn.; construct 18.238 mi. Dixie High- 
way between Greenwood and Edgefield County 
line; 10.477 mi. topsoil road, 47,200 cu. yds. 
topsoil, 138.9 cu. yds. concrete, 4327 Ibs. rein- 
forced steel, 58,579 cu. yds. excavation; 1.761 
mi. concrete pavement; 18,600 sq. yds. con- 
crete surfacing; 5323 cu. yds. excavation; 
bids until Mch, 11; J. Roy Pennell, State 
Highway Engr., Columbia, 8. C. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

N. C. High Point.—City, D. A. Stanton, 
Mayor; resurface 15,000 sq. yds. Centennial 
Ave. and E. Washington St.; bitulithic; bi- 
tuminous concrete; A. E. Taplin, Engr., High 
Point; Robt. G. Lassiter & Co., Contrs., Ox- 
ford, N. C. (Lately noted bids until Feb. 17.) 

8. C., Gaffney—Town; extend paving on 
Buford, Frederick and Limestone Sts.; $80,- 
000. Address The Mayor. 


Tenn., Fayetteville. Lincoln County 
Commrs., J. C. Diemer, Clk. of Court; con- 
struct roads; issue $100,000 bonds. 

Tex., Austin.—Travis County Commrs. ; con- 
struct bituminous-surfaced road; from 2 mi. 
beyond Manor to Kimbro and Elgin; vote 
Mch. 23 on $150,000 bonds. 

Tex., Brownsville.—Cameron County Commrs. 
Road Dist. No. 2; construct roads; vote on 
$25,000 bonds. 

Tex., Canton.—City ; improve streets; issue 
$7000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Channing.—Hartley County Commrs., 
A. B. Cullender, County Clk. ; construct roads; 
43,988.9 cu. yds. earth and rock excavation, 
71,529.11 cu. yds. earth and clay borrow; re- 
inforcing steel 2521.6; bids until Mch. 8; Hess 
& Skinner, County Engrs., Amarillo, Tex. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Tex., Fort Worth. — City Comsn.; ordered 
$2,500,000 expenditure for street paving; com- 
pletion in 18 months; various paving con- 
tracts to Texas Bitulithic Co. 

Tex., Harrisburg. — City; improve streets; 
issue $9000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Hillsboro.—Hill County Commrs., R. T. 
Burns, County Judge; construct road, Irene 
Road Dist. ; voted $105,000 bonds. 


W. Va., Huntington.—City, G. D. Miller; 
pave Merritt Ave., Staunton Road and 35th 
St.; bids until Mch. 20; Joseph N. Doyle, 
Engr., Hippodrome Bldg. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Paving.) 


Patton, Chrmn.; improve 8-mi. Ashe- 
concrete and asphaltic 
(See Maehinery 


W. Va., Wayne.—Wayne County Commrs., 
Frank A. Fry, Clk.; construct 2.6 mi. Lave- 
lette-Camp Creek Class A Rd., Federal-aid 
Project No. 88; bids until Mch. 18; Howard 


C., Greensboro. — City, J. E. Stafford, | 








noted vote Apr. 7 on $200,000 bonds. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
Sewer Construction. 
La., Natchitoches—City Comsn., L. P. 


Cloutier, Secy.; construct sanitary sewer sys- 
tem; vitrified sewer pipe and branches; line 
structures; pump pit, etc.; bids until Mch. 


24; Xavier A. Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Mag- 
nolia, Miss. (See Machinery Wanted— | 
Sewers.) 

N. C., Jacksonville. — Town, L. 8. Ward, 


Mayor; construct sewer and water systems; 
issue $60,000 bonds. (Lately noted inviting 
bids.) 

N. C., Leaksville—Town Commrs. ; construct 
sewer and water systems; contemplated. 

N. C., Selma.—Town, W. H. Call, Mayor; 
construct sanitary sewer system; 5 
fied pipe sewers from 8 to 15 in. in diameter; 
bids until Mch. 16; Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., 
Durham, N. C. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Sewers.) 

N. C., Wake Forest. — City, J. G. Mills, 
Mayor; build sewer and water systems; 2 mi. 


vitrified pipe sewers 8 in. diameter; bids 
until Mch. 25. Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Dur- 
ham, N. C. Lately noted voting bonds. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Sewer System.) 


Okla., Kiefer.—Town; construct sewer sys- 
tem ; $41,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Okla., Ponca City.—City; construct sewer 
system; $25,000; Sherman Machine & Iron 
Works, Contrs., Oklahoma City. (Lately 
noted voting bonds.) 

S. C., Seneca.—Town, Commrs. Public 
Works, W. F. Austin, Chrmn.; construct 
sewer and water systems; voted $120,000 
bonds. 


Tex., Dallas.—City, F. W. Wozencraft, City 
Commr.; sewer and water construction; vote 
in Apr. on $1,500,000 bonds, 


Tenn., Rogersville.— Town, T. J. Price, 
Chrmn. Water-works Comsn.; extend sewer 
and water systems; 11,857 ft. 6 to 12 in. vitri- 
fied clay sewer pipe; 21 manholes; 10 lamp- 
holes; 5 flush tanks; double alternating flush 
tank; bids until Mch. 18; J. N. Ambler, 
Conslt. Engr., 2221 Monument Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. (See Machinery Wanted—Sewer 
System.) 

Tex., San Antonio.—City Comsn.; construct 
sanitary sewers in Government Hill Dist. and 
South Laredo St.; Edler Bros. have contract 
for Government Hill Dist. sewers at $23,100; 
McKenzie Constr. Co. have contract for La- 
redo St. sewers at $19,500; Hans Helland, 
City Engr. (Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Parkersburg.—City, C. A. Musgrave, 


Clk.; construct 575 lin. ft. 8-in. sanitary 
sewers; pave streets; bids until Mch. 2; 
L. G. Merrill, City Engr. (See Machinery 


Wanted—Sewers. ) 


Telephone Systems. 

Mo., Kansas City——Kansas City Telephone 
Co., Gates Bldg.; erect 1-story addition and 
remodel exchange building; I. R. Timlin, 
Archt.; Lonsdale Bros., Contr., 520 Bryant 
Bldg. 

N. C., Roseboro.—Roseboro-Fayetteville Tele- 
phone Co., L. M. Cooper, Secy., Autryville, 
N. C.; erect telephone line, Roseboro to Clin- 
ton, N. C. (See Machinery Wanted—Telephone 
System.) 


Textile Mills. 


Ga., Roswell—Cotton Cloth.—Roswell Mfg. 
Co.; enlarge plant; has 12,000 spindles and 
120 looms. 


3a., Dalton — Hosiery. — Dalton Hosiery 


mi. vitri- | 


| $250,000. 
| N. C., Gastonia—Cotton Cloth.—Arlington 
Cotton Mills; increased capital from $750,000 te 
| $1,000,000. 
N. C., Gastonia — Yarns. — Arrow Mills; in- 

| creased capital from $300,000 to $750,000. 

N. C., Gastonia—Yarns.—Myrtle Mills; in- 
creased capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 
| N. C., Gastonia—Yarns.—Parkdale Mills; in- 
creased capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
) N. C., High Shoals—Cotton Products.—High 
Shoals Cotton Mills Co. ineptd. ; capital $1,500,- 
000; C. B. Armstrong, A. G. Myers, A. G. Hall. 
all Gastonia, N. C. 


| N. C., Hot Springs—Hosiery.—G. C. Buquo; 
has 160x100 floor space; install mchy. for full 


|} and half-cotton hose; electric motor drive, 


| A. C. (See Machinery Wanted—Knitting Ma- 
chinery.) 
N. C., Kannapolis—Cotton Cloth.—Cabarrus 


Cotton Mills; erect mill addition. 
noted increasing capital.) 

N. C., Madison—Hosiery.—Madison Hosiery 
Mills ineptd.; capital $125,000; R. C. Matheson, 
W. G. Lindsey, R. O. Lindsey. 

N. C., Marion— Cotton Cloth. — Clinchfield 
Mfg. Co.; build additional mill; reported. 

N. C., Newton—Hosiery.—J. R. G. Hosiery 
Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; J. R. and J. A. 
Gaither, Cora Coles Gaither. 

N. C., Salisbury—Cotton Products.—Diamond 
Cotton Mills; increased capital from $200,00 
to $300,000. 

N. C., St. Pauls—Yarn.—Cape Fear Yarn 
Co. ineptd.; capital $300,000; BE. H. William 
son, A. R. McEachern, J. M. Butler. 

N. C., Taylorsville—Cotton Products.—Laura 
Ellen Watts Mills ineptd.; $250,000 capital; 
J. W., A. E. and J. P. Watts. 

N. C., Wilmington—Cotton Cloth.—Delgado 
Mills; invest more than $330,000 for additions; 
errect 2-story-and-basement 125x120-ft. addition 
for 7548 spindles and 317 looms; erect 1-story 
50x50-ft. building for warpers; build 50 to @ 
operatives’ cottages; electrify present and 
new mchy.; all contracts let. 

N. C., Winston-Salem.—Shoestrings.—E. E. 
James, Prest. James-Conrad Co., Masonic 
Bldg.; may establish shoestring plant. (See 
Mchy. Wanted—Cotton Mchy.) 

Ss. C., Mt. Carmel— Cotton Yarns. — Mt. 
Carmel Cotton Mills incptd.; capital $250,000; 
Fred Black, L. L. Hester, H. D. Brown. 

S. C., Gaffney — Cotton Cloth. — Musgrove 
Mills ineptd.; capital $1,000,000; W. C. Ham- 
rick, D. C. Ross, C. M. Smith. (Hamrick 
lately noted ordered plans by J. E. Sirrine, 
Engr.-Archt., Greenville, S. C., for 15,000- 
spindle weaving mill.) 

S. C., Laurens—Cotton Products. — Watts 
Mills; erect 25x120-ft. addition ; mill construc- 
tion ; $6000; Gallivan Bldg. Co:, Contr.; J. E. 
Sirrine, Engr.-Archt.; both Greenville, S. C 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

= 


(Previously 





Winnsboro — Tire Cord Fabrics. - 
Winnsboro Mills, Henry C. Everett, Jr., 
Treas., Boston, Mass.; double plant ca- 
pacity; erect 708x116-foot building; capacity 
40,000 spindles; install air-conditioning 
system; erect 100 operators’ cottages; 
equip with lights, water, sewerage, cook- 
ing range, water tank, etc.; stucco ex- 
terior; Southern Ferro Concrete Co., Contr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engrs., 
Mgrs., Boston, Mass., and Atlanta, Ga. (Pre- 
viously noted to invest $3,000,000 for enlarg 
ing plant.) 


Water-Works. 


Ark., Malvern. — City Commrs. ; 
water system. 


complete 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be ef advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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— 
= 


Iota.City; build water and electric 
voted $44,000 bonds. Address The 


La., 
plants ; 
Mayor. 

Miss., Friars Point. — Friars Point Light, 
Water & Ice Co., Miner C. Lyon, Prest. ; 
erect 30x60-ft. ordinary-construction building ; 
power plant; construction by owner; install 
$180,000 mehy. 


| 
N. C., Jacksonville. — Town, L. S. Ward, 


Mayor; construct water and sewer systems ; 
issue $60,000 bonds. (Lately noted inviting 
bids.) 

N. C., Leaksville.—Town Commrs. ; construct 
water and sewer systems; contemplated. 

N. C., Wake Forest. — City, J. G. Mills, 
Mayor; construct water and sewer systems; 
5 mi. cast-iron pipe, 6 to 10 in. diameter ; 
valves; hydrants; pumping stations; tower; 
tank; motor-driven pumps, ete.; bids until 
Mch. 25; Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, N.C. 
Lately noted voting bonds. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Water-works.) 

Okla., Frederick.—City, Z. Z. Rogers, Mayor; 
improve water system; voted $140,000 bonds. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Okla., Kiefer —Town; construct water sys- 
tem; $26,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

S. C., Seneca—Town, Commrs. Public 
Works, W. F. Austin, Chrmn.; construct wa- 
ter and sewer systems; voted $120,000 bonds. 

Tenn., Rogersville. — Town, T. J. Price, 
Chrmn. Water-works Comsn.; extend water 
and sewer systems; 15,500 ft. 6 and 4-in. cast- 
iron water mains; 10,800 ft. 2-in. galvanized 
water main; 76 6, 4 and 2-in. valves; 32 fire 
hydrants; bids until Mch. 18; J. N. Ambler, 
Conslt. Engr., 2221 Monument Ave., Richmond, 
Va. (See Machinery Wanted—Water-works.) 

Tex., Dallas—City, F. W. Wozencraft, City 
Commr.; water and sewer construction; vote 
in Apr. on $1,600,000 bonds. 

Tex., Harrisburg. — City; 
works; issue $18,000 bonds. 
Mayor. 

Va., Norfolk. — City, Chas. E. Ashburner, 
Mgr.; construct water system; purchase 
watershed ; voted $6,000,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 


improve water- 
Address The 


Woodworking Plants. 
Ark., Huntsville—Hub and Spokes.—Hunts- 
ville Hub & Spoke Co. incptd.; capital $8000. 


Fla., Bronson—Crates, etc.—Bronson Mfg. 
Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; W. J. Epperson, 
Prest.; Y. W. Drummond, V.-P.; J. P. Kim- 
ble, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

Ky., Louisville—-Tanks and Barrels.—At- 
lantic Tank & Barrel Co.; erect $15,000 dry- 
kiln. 

Ky., Louisville—Veneer.—Southern Veneer 
Mfg. Co.; increased capital from $60,000 to 
$100,000. 


Ky., Louisville—Caskets.—_United Casket Co., 
Louisville Trust Bldg., organized; Gerard 
E. Zimmerman, Prest.; Fred W. Hardwick, 
V.-P.; W. C. Schneider, Secy.-Treas.; Scott 
W. Moore, Mgr.; erect 460x100-ft. factory, 24x 
49-ft. boiler-house, 56x36-ft. drykilns; fireproof 
construction ; install woodworking mchy. Su- 
persedes recent item. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Woodwo1king Machinery.) 

N. C., Mt. Airy—Mantels and Tables.—Mt. 
Airy Mantel & Table Co.; erect 4-story 80x 
100-ft. addition; install boiler. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Boiler.) 

Ky., Owensboro — Wagons. — Owensboro 
Wagon Co.; erect 1-story brick addition and 
dimension mill; 40.000 sq. ft. floor space; 
increase lumber drykilns 4 or 5 times; pur- 
chased machinery. 

N. C., Newbern—Veneer, etc.—Neuse Veneer 
& Box Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; D. B. 





Johnson, Newbern; F. B. and T. M. Bizzell; 
both Goldsboro, N. C. 

Tenn., Memphis—Plow Handles, ete.—Dug- 
ger & Goshorn Co. J. O. Goshorn, Mgr. ; erect 
fireproof building; open bids Mch. 1 to 15; 
install mchy. mfre. ploy handles and wagon 


Plow Corp., L. V. Miller, Asst. Mgr.; contem- 
plates mfre. of bent-wood plow handles; in- 
stall 2 or 4 handle benders; 20 to 30 H. P. 
engine, 50 to 75 H. P. boiler, ete. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Woodworking Machinery.) 
Va., Emporia—Heading—W. W. Rich; es- 
tablish heading plant; contemplated. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Woodworking Machinery.) 

Va., Martinsville—Dining-room Furniture.— 
Virginia Furniture Co., 
Treas.; erect $25,000 building; mill construc- 
tion ; 30,000 ft. floor space; install $30,000 fur- 
niture mchy.; W. J. Beard, Constr. Engr. 
(See Machinery Wanted — Furniture Ma- 
chinery.) 

Va., Winchester — Barrels. — Virginia Barrel 
Co.; erect plant additions. 

W. Va., Parkersburg — Office Furniture. — 


Interstate Mfg. Co. (lately noted incptd., capi- , 


tal $20,000) organized; C. C. Wood, Prest.; 
Fred Bernhardt, V.-P.; E. M. 
Treas.; M. P. Connolly, Mgr.; has building; 
install woodworking machinery. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Lumber.) 

W. Va., Wheeling—Swings.—A. C, Fisher & 
Sons Co.: erect addition; mfre. porch swings. 


_ 


Fire Damage. 
Ala., Mobile—McNamara Bros.’ building. 
Ark., Fort Smith.—Gay Oil Co.’s warehouse ; 
loss $75,000. 
Ala., Hodges.—School 
Board of Education. 


building. Address 
Ga., Douglas.—Melvin Tanner's residence. 
Ga., Griffin.—A, F. Gossett & Son’s ginnery 
and warehouse; loss $75,000 to $125,000. 
Ga., Harlem.—J. J. Zachry’s drying plant. 
Ga., Rome.—City pumping station power- 
house; loss $20,000. Address The Mayor. 


wood stock; daily output 1 carload. (Lately 
| noted to rebuild burned plant.) 
Va., Bridgewater — Handles. — Bridgewater | 


Nick Prillaman, | 


Wood, Secy.- | 


Fla., Hastings.—Stonestreet & Miller’s ma- 
chine shop and garage; auditorium (address 
The Mayor). 

Ga. Kathleen.—Redding H. Howard's resi- 
dence near Kathleen. : 

Fla., Miami.—Herbert Thrasher’s studio; A. 
E. Robinson's store; loss $15,000 to $20,000. 

Ga., Swainsboro.—Swainsboro Gin & Ware- 
house Co.’s warehouse; also warehouse owned 
by Emanuel County. Address County Commrs. 

Md., Cheltenham.—House 
broom factory. 

Md., Cumberland.—Wellington Glass Works’ 
plant; loss $200,000. 

Md., Salisbury.—Wm. K. Leatherbury’s can- 
ning plant; loss $50,000. 

Mo., Boonville.—George & Goodman's store ; 
loss $35,000. 

Okla., Altus.—H, T. 
and mehy.; loss $25,000. 

Okla., Okmulgee.— N. A. Graham Refining 
Co.’3 warehouse, tanks, etc. ; loss $50,000. 

S. C., Anderson.—Bijou Theater, owned by 
W. W. Sullivan, operated by 8S. A. Lynch En- 
terprises; Claude Lee, Megr.; loss $50,000 te 
$60,000. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Building owned by J. C. 
Norfleet Estate; occupied by Roper-Folte 
Products Co. and W. C. Knight & Co.; loss 
$35,000. 

Tex., Belton.—Joe Newsome’s residence. 


of Reformation's 


Kimbell’s cotton gin 


Tex., Mineral Wells.—Highway Garage; loss 
$50,000. 
Tex., New Willard.—Texas Long Leaf Co.'s 


commissary, postoffice, meat market and 
tailor shop. 
Tex., Panhandle.—G. W. Garrison's resi- 


dence, occupied by Lee Satterwhite. 
Tex., Ranger—El Paso Hotel; loss $20,000. 


Tex., Sealy. — Sealy Sanitarium; building 
owned by J. H. Davis, Houston. 
Va., Danville. — Westbrook Elevator Co.'s 


plant ; loss $75,000. 
Va., Danville.—A. Greenberg & Son’s abat- 
toir and refrigerating plant; loss $90,000. 


Va., Staunton.—Beverley Hotel; owned by 
Cc. P. and J. H. Bowman; loss $25,000 to 
_ $30,000. 





BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Apartment-Houses. 

D. C., Washington.—R. W. Talk, 606 But- 
ternut St. N. W.; erect $11,000 apartment 
building, 818 Upshur St. N. W.; 2 stories; 
30x32 ft.; brick; 2 suites; N. R. Grimm, 
Archt., 1517 H St. N. W. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—J. B. McCheeney and 


R. L. Greene, New Haven, Conn.; reported to 


erect $100,000 apartment building. 

La., Lake Charles.—Henry Packman; erect 
duplex apartment building; 35.6x66.6 ft.; 2 
suites; 5 rooms; Phillips & McCook, Archts. 


La., New Orleans.—Jacob Klein; erect 9 
story apartment-house, St. Charles Ave.; 
erect apartment on Prytania St.; also re- 


model 2 residences for apartments. 
La., New Orleans.—C. Bennette Moore ; 
vert residence into apartment-house. 
La., New Orleans.—Chas. 
Casca Grande Apartments. 


con- 
Levy; remodel 


Md., Baltimore.—Lewis Blaustein, 612 Water 
St.; purchased lot on Eutaw P1., and is con- 


sidering erecting apartment-house or several 
residences ; invites correspondence from build- 
ers. 

Mo., Kansas 
Co.; erect 4 apartment 
and basement; 37x50 ft. 
struction by owner. 

Okla., Ardmore.—H. Poulter & Sons; erect 
$60,000 apartment building; 2 stories and 
basement; brick; stone trim; composition 
roof; 10 suites; construction by owner. 

Okla., Muskogee.—B. O. Reed; erect $11,000 
brick flat. 

Tex., Houston.—P. S. Griffith, 909 Carter 
Bldg.; erect apartment building; 3 stories 
and basement; 42x100 ft.; reinforced con- 
crete; day labor; 30 suites. 


City—J. B. Welsh Realty 
buildings; 3 stories 
each; $80,000; con- 


Tex., San Antonio. — Mr. Brinkmeyer; re- 
model apartment building and residence; 
Ralph Cameron, Archt., 606 Frost Bldg. 


Va., Norfolk. — Mrs. Jackson, care E. D. 
Jackson ; erect $25,000 apartment ‘building; 3 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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stories; brick; 6 suites; Harvey S. Abrames, 


Archt., Arcade Bldg. 

Va., Norfolk.—Claremont Corp.; erect $150,- 
000 apartment building; 3 stories and _ base- 
ment; 164x60 ft.; brick; terra-cotta trim; 22 
suites ; Rossel Edward Mitchell & Co., Archts., 
Flatiron Bldg. 


Association and Fraternal. 


Ala., Montgomery.—Masonie Home Building 
Comm. ; bids until Mch. 8 for furnishing mate- 
rial and labor to erect hollow-tile and con- 
crete cottage; plans and specifications from 
Okel & Cooper, Archts., Rooms 75 and 76 Van- 
diver Bldg. 

Miss., Natchez.—Negro Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association; considering erecting $50,000 
building. 

Mo., Mt. Washington. Masonie 
Building Co.; erect $25,000 temple; 3 stories 
and 50x120 ft.; brick and terra- 
cotta; composition roof; J. O. Hogg, Archt., 
946 New York Life Bldg., Kansas City. 

N. 


erect 


Temple 
basement ; 
C., Winston-Salem. — Salvation 


building; W. 
interested. 


Army ; 
Ray Johnson and others 


Okla., Muskogee.—Bedouin Shrine Temple; 
erect $300,000 building; Henry O. Valeur, 


Archt. 

Oxla., Shawnee.—Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons; erect 4-story temple. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Colored Mosaic Templars 
of America, Jacob B. Woods, Jr., State Grand 
Master; erect $500,000 building; 12 stories; 
steel and concrete; install elevators; audito- 
rium; theater on first floor; B. M. Roddy, B. 
¥. Booth and others, Building Committee. 

Va., Danville.—Dan 
ton Mill Co., Ine.; erect addition to Y. M. C. 


A. Bldg. at Schoolfield ; 50 rooms. 
W. Va., Parkersburg. — Lodge No. 198, 
Lenevolent Protective Order of Elks, Paul 


Lehmann, Chrmn. Comm.; expend $10,000 to 
repair building. 


Bank and Office. 

Ark., Little Rock. — Exchange National 
Bank; ereet $400,000 bank and office build- 
ing; 59x140 ft.; stories; reinforced con- 
crete; concrete floors; Thompson & Harding, 
Archts. 

Ark., Little Rock.—Exchange Building Co. 
ineptd. ; $100,000 capital; Ad Hamberg, Prest.; 
reconstruct Skillern Bldg. for cotton ex- 
change; Theo. Sanders and Frank Ginoc- 
chio, Archts. 

D. C., Washington. — Siamese Legation, 
2508 Wyoming Ave. N. W.; erect $50,000 
building, 28d and Kalerama Rd.; 4 stories; 


5 


70x40 ft.; brick; Hornblower & Marshall, 
Areht., Wilkins Bldg. 
Fla., Miami.—First National Bank, E, C. 


Iomfh, Prest., and First Trust and Savings 
bank; erect 2-story building; $100,000; foun- 
dation for 12 stories. 
La., Shreveport.—M. lL. 
erect office building; 4 stories; 


brick; bids 


opened; Edw. F. Neild, Archt., Merchants’ 
bidg. 

Md., Baltimore.—Globe Shipbuilding Co., 
sertlett-Hayward Bldg., 200 Scott St.; erect 


oflice building, Fairfield; 1 story and attic; 





| sidewalks; 


. | 
plant and supply rooms; clubhouse with 
auditorium, seating 1500; also contain din- | M. Ruffin, trustee; erect annex. 


ing-room, 

mary, etc.; 
tures stone 
floors; 


reading-room, infir- 
garage, stable; 
and brick; reinforced concrete 
steam heat; electric lights; 
electric elevators; construct 


restrooms, 


| driveways; Otto G. Simonson, Archt., Mary- 


| for structural steel. 


| vault lights; 
| vators; bids ready about Apr. 15. 


| ae We 
River & Riverside Cot- | 


| EB. 
| 


land Tower Bldg.; receiving bids 


(Previously noted.) 


Casualty 


N. C., Troy.—Bank of Montgomery; erect 
office building ; 2 stories; 3 stores on first floor. 

N. C., Troy.—Troy Loan & Trust Co., capital 
$75,000 ; erect bank building. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Fraternal Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., A. F. Ward, Cash.; erect $200,000 
bank and office building; 10 stories; steel, con- 
erete, brick and stone; 54x100 ft.; fireproof; 


composition roof; hardwood and mosaic tile 
floors; hollow fireproof tile; metal ceilings; 


ornamental terra-cotta; safes; interior tile; 
metal doors ; 
steel and sash trim; electric ele- 


Address W. 


T. Bailey, Archt., 358 Beale Ave. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Fabens.—First National Bank o° Fa- 
bens, F. M. Nurchison, Robt. L. Howze, Chas. 
L. Betterton; plans erection building. 

Tex., Galveston.—American Bank & Trust 
Co.; leased space in American Nationa] In- 
surance Co.'s building and will improve for 
bank, 

Tex., Lufkin. — Citizens’ Guaranty State 
Bank, G. R. Thompson, V.-P.; erect $45,000 


9 


building ; 60x100 ft.; 2 stories; brick. 
Va., Durmid.—United Cigarette Machine Co., 
Gerow, Prest., Lynchburg; erect $25,- 
000 office building; 2 stories; 38x75 ft.; brick ; 
fireproof; Heard & Chesterman, Archts., Peo- 
ple’s Bank Bldg., Lynchburg. 

Va., Marion.—Marion National Bank 
not erect building as lately reported. 


will 


fireproof struc- | 


| $80,000 building; 
cement | 


ee 
—<<<$ 


La., Monroe.—First Baptist Church, w, 

La., New Orleans. — Franklin-Napoleon 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church; erect 
brick and _ stucco; slate 
reof; probably hardwood floors; hollow fire- 
proof tile; plaster board; rolling partitions; 
electric lights; H. F. Hinricks, Irma 
St.. probable Archt. Address Phillip Deseh- 
ner, Pastor, 2715 Marengo St. (Lately noted.) 


7298 
4000 


La., Shreveport._-Highland Baptist Church; 


erect $150,000 building; brick; Clarence Ww, 
King, Archt., First National Bank Bldg.; 


Central Construction Co., Contr. 
Mo., Jefferson City.—Immaculate Conception 
Church; erect $60,000 building; 40x125 ft.-: 1 


story; brick and stone; stone foundation: 
S. A. Moberly, Archt. 
Mo., Springfield. — Grace M. E. Church, 


Judge Argus Cox, Chrmn., Building Comm.; 


| erect $125,000 building; 35 classrooms, audito- 


vaults; wire glass; mail chutes; | 


rium, ete. 


Mo., Rich Hill.—Methodist Episcopal Church; 
erect $30,000 building; 2 stories and basement; 


brick; stone trim; composition roof; C. M. 
Williams, Archt., 404 Grand Ave., Temple 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

N. C., Greensboro.—Spring Garden Street 
Methodist Church, Rev. C. L. Kirkpatrick; 
erect $70,000 addition. 

N. C., Reidsville. — Methodist Protestant 
Church; improve and enlarge building. Ad- 
dress The Pastor. 

N. C., Wilmington. — First Presbyterian 
Church Trustees, M. Willard, Chrmn, 





Building Comm.; erect $45,000 building ; 40x5w 
ft.; brick; slate roof; wood floors; probably 
steam heat, $3000 ;' city lighting ; Geo. W. Kra- 
mer & Son, Archt., 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
and H. E. Bonitz, Asso. Archt., Wilmington, 


will supervise construction. Address Mr. 

| Willard. (See Machinery Wanted—Heating 
Plant.) ° 

N. C., Zebulon.—Zebulon Baptist Church, T. 


Va., Norfolk.—Bank of South Norfolk, Jno. 


Sloane Guy, Secy. Building Comm.; erect 


' brick church; bids until Mch. 15; plans and 


Cutherell, Prest.; erect bank and office 
| building lately noted; 30x75 ft.; brick; tar 
roof; tile and wood floors; steam heat; elec- 
| tric lights ; $25,000; bids within 10 days. Ad- | 
dress Rossel Edward Mitchell Co., Ltd., 
Archt. (See Machinery Wanted—Bank Fix- 
tures; Safe; Vault.) 


jath Printing Co.; | 


| building. 


5ox150 ft.; concrete base; frame; steam heat; | 


electric 
of 


wood 
Archt., 
owner. 
Md., Baltimore. 
Jchn TT. Stone, 
Tower 


floors; lights; C. Danielson, 


care company; construction by 
Maryland Casualty Co., 
Prest., Maryland Casualty 
Bldg.; erect number of buildings on 
2-acre tract west of University Parkway, 
fronting on Merryman’'s lane, Cedar Ave., 
S7th St. and Elm Ave.; administration: build- 
ing, unit system; power-house; printing 


Va., Portsmeuth.—Commercial & Mechanics’ 
Bank & Trust Co.; erect brick building; tar 
roof; tile and wood floors; steam heat; elec- 
tric lights; bids opened within 30 days; Ros- 
sel Edward Mitchell Co., Ltd., Archt., Nor- 
folk. Address Benwood Finance Corp., 54 
Haddington Bldg., Norfolk. 


W. Va., Charleston.—Schwabe & May; erect 


professional building; 3 or 4 stories; buff 
brick and steel; electric lights, etc.; 2 auto- 
mobile showrooms and storerooms on first 
floor. 

Churches. 
Ala.., 3irmingham. — Edgewood Saptist | 


Chureh; erect building: Dr. J. E. Dillard, 
Pastor, Southside Baptist Church, interested. 
Ark., Okolona. — Methodist Church ; 
$10,000 building; brick. Address The Pastor. 
Ga., Jefferson.—First Baptist Church; erect 
Address The Pastor. 
Reynolds.—Methodist Episcopal Church 
erect $40,000 building, lately noted; 
brick; stone trim; tile roof; wood and tile 
floors ; 119% ft. long; auditorium, 43 ft. wide ; 
Sunday-school department, 69 ft. wide; steam 
heat; electric lights; owner purchases all ma- 
terial; bids opened Aug. 1 for labor only. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. G. Christian, Pastor, Reynolds, 


erect 


Ga., 


South ; 


and C. E. Choate, Archt., 323 Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. (See Machinery Wanted—Electrical 


Equipment; Heating Plant; Seating; Brick.) 


| ing; 2 


specifications at office J. M.MeMichael, Archt., 
Charlotte. (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Enid.— First Methodist 
Church; considering erecting $150,000 
ing. Address The Pastor. 

Okla., Haskell. — Christian Church ; 
$30,000 building; brick and concrete; tile roof: 
electric lights; seating capacity 500. Address 
W. A. Steele. (Lately noted.) 

8S. C., Charlesten.—Citadel Square 
Church, Rev. C. C. Coleman, pastor ; 
$100,000 for improvements to include 
rium and Sunday-school rooms. 

S. C., Charleston.—Citadel Square Baptist 
Church; renovate and enlarge building, in- 
stall heating and lighting systems, 
$100,000; J. P. Thomas, interested. 

S. C., Winsboro.—Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Geo. Mayes, Pastor; erect $30,000 build- 
stories and basement ; 68x90 ft.; brick ; 


Episcopal 
build 


erect 


Baptist 
expend 
audito- 


etc. 5 


stone trim semi-fireproof; A. Meyer, Archt., 
Central Natl. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 

Tenn., Bristol—Clarence P. Daniel, Chrmn 
Bldg. Comm., to erect tabernacle; seat 4000 


Church, 
Comm. ; 


Tenn., Knoxville. — First Baptist 
Joseph P. Gaut, Chrmn, Building 
erect 3-story addition for Sunday-school 


rooms, gallery, choir loft, also remodel audi 


torium ; $150,000; R. H. Hunt, Archt., James 
Bldg., Chattanooga. (Lately noted.) 
Tenn., Maryville. — Methodist Episcopal 
Church; erect building. Address The Pastor 
Tex., Fort Davis. — Baptist Church; erect 


tev. L. R. Millican, 
(Lately noted.) 


$15,000 to $20,000 building; 

San Marcos interested. 
Tex., Fort Worth.—Trinty 

building. Address The Pastor. 


Church; erect 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Tex., Temple.——Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Colored; erect $10,000 building. Address The 
Pastor. 

Va., Atlantie.—Methodist Episcopal Church: 


erect $20,000 building; 50x60 ft.; Brickles & | 


Co., Archts., Easton, Md. 

W. Va., Bluefield. — Adams Street M. FE. 
Church, M. W. Reynolds, Chrmn. Building 
Comm.; erect $75,000 building; brick and hol- 
low tile; 83x106 ft.; slate roof; wood floors; 
steam heat; electric lights; Frank F. Stone, 
Areht., Pulaski, Va. (Lately noted.) 

W. Va., Clarksburg. St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, Rev. W. D. Canter, pastor; erect 
church and church-house; 1 story and base- 
ment; 80x110 ft.; brick and stone; S. W. 
Ford, Archt., Prinz Bldg., bids 
about Mch. 20. 


receives 


City and County. 

Fla., West Palm Beach — Library. — Agnes 
Ballard preparing plans for $15,000 library 
building. 

Ga., Atlanta — Cyclorama. — Park Board 
Commrs.; construct cyclorama in Grant Park. 


Ga., Atlanta—Library.—City; erect $25,000 
Carnegie Library for negroes. W. W. Gaines, 


Prest. Carnegie Library Board. 

Ky., Lexington—Fire Station.—City, Thos. C. 
Bradley, Mayor; erect fire station; 2 stories; 
slate roof; Wood G. Dunlap, Commr. of Pub- 
he Property. 

Okla., Cordell—Community Hall.—City ; con- 
sidering bond election to erect community 
hall. Address The Mayor. 

S. C.. Greenville—Substation, ete. — City, 
H. C. Harvley, Mayor; will call election on 
$400,000 bond issue for fire equipment, erect 
substation, complete hospital, ete. 


Dwellings. 
Ala., Albany.—J. J. Burk; erect 
Ala., Gadsden.—N. H. Burt; erect $10,000 
residence ; contemplated. 


residence. 


Ala., Talladega.—W. J. Tinney Lumber Co.; 
erect 15 operatives’ dwellings; 5 and 6 rooms 
each. 

Ark., Pine Bluff.—Ziba Bennitt; erect resi- 
dence and tenant-houses on Glen Lake plan- 
tation, 7 mi. from Pine Bluff; 142x142 ft.; 
“L” shape; frame; probably red slate roof; 
vapor-vacuum heat; electric plant; $100,000; 
separate contracts. Address Mann & Stern, 
Archts., Little Rock. (Lately noted.) 

D. C., Washington.—F. M. Howard, 533 Jef 
ferson St. N. W.: erect 2 dwellings, Georgia 


Ave. N. W.: 2 stories and basement; brick ; 
$16.0: N. R. Grimm, Archt., 1517 H St. 
N. W. 


Fla., Kissimmee.—Raymond Moore, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; reported to remodel residence; 
contemplates erecting number of cottages. 

Fla., Miami.—T. J. Nolan; erect 8 dwellings ; 
$100,000, 

Ga., Macon.—Chamber of Commerce, Jesse 
B. Hart, Prest.; promotiug organization of 
$250,000 company to erect dwellings. 

Ga., Newman.—H. J. Israel; erect residence. 

Ky., Glasgow.—Rev. John R. Winn; erect 
$15,000 residence; brick and frame; 32x45 ft. ; 
asbestos shingle roof; wood floors; Thos. J. 


Nolan, Archt., 235 Courier-Journal Bldg., 
Louisville, 
La., Shreveport.—Clarence Ellerbee; erect 
residence. 
Md., Baltimore. — Lewis Blaustein, 612 


Water St.; considering erecting several resi- 


dences on Eutaw PI. (See Apartment- 
houses.) 
Md., Baltimore.—Mrs. Emma Cox, Preston 


Apartments; erect $12,000 residence, Garri- 


son and Piedmont 


Aves.; 30x33.7 ft.; stone | 


| Spanish tile 


foundation; frame; slate roof; wood floors; 
heating plant, $1500; electric lights, $300; 
cement walks; John C. Spedden, Archt., 2715 
Harlem Ave. 

Md., Baltimore. — Daylight 
erect 10 dwellings, 4000 block Reisterstown 
Rd.; 2 stories; brick; $20,000; also $30,000 
public garage in rear; 100x189.6 ft. and 23.6 
ft. high. 

Md., Baltimore.—University Homes Co., 535 
Title Bldg.; erect 9 dwellings, 3941-57 E. 
Cloverhill Rd.; $67,500; 7 dwellings, 3941-53 
Canterburg Rd., and 9 at 3940-56 Cloverhill 
Rd.; 2% stories. 

Md., Baltimore. — Woodlawn Realty Co.; 
erect dwellings, 3012-38 Winfield Ave.; 2 sto 
ries ; $25,000. 

Md., Baltimore.--Linthicum Realty Co., W. 
Hf. Linthicum, Supt. 214 St. Paul St.; erect 


fealty Co.; 


| 25 daylight dwellings, Hilton St., initial opera- 


tion ; brick ; 21x40 ft.; composition roof : wood 
floors; tile partitions; porches; 
nace; F. E. Beall, Archt., 1335 N. 
construction by company under 
of Mr, McKewen. 


pipeless fur 
Gilmor St.; 
supervision 


Md., Baltimore.—Aeme Building Co, Equi 
table Bldg.; purchased property on Hilton 
St. at Hoffman La.; plans to erect 150 day 
light houses; brick; 2 stories; steam heat; 


porch front; wood floors; slag roof: Stanis 
laus Russell, Archt., 11 E. Lexington St.: 


struction by owner. 


con- 


Md., Buena Vista.—W. M. Gray: erect 9 
room residence; O. Harvey Miller, Archt., 
McLachlen Bldg., 10th and G Sts. N. W., 


Washington, D. C. Bridge- 


water, Va. 


and Miller Bldg., 


Md., Laurel.—Arthur Kraski ; erect residence. 
Mo., St. Louis.—Naulte & Nauman, Fuller- 
ton Bildg., for $11.500 
Lindell Blvd.; 2 stories; 29x29 ft.; brick. 


architects residence, 


N. C., Asheville. — Cora Drummond; erect 
$10,000 residence ; 7 rooms. 

N. C., Lexington.—Erlanger Cotton Mills; 
extend village; erect dwellings; make park 


improvements, ete.; E. S. Draper, Landscape 
Archt., Charlotte. 
N. C., Winston-Salem.—Realty Bond Co.; 


erecting number of dwellings in Columbia 


Hgts. Extension. 


N. C., Winston-Salem. — Pilot Real Estate 
Co.; erecting number of dwellings: Edwin 


D. Turner in charge of Building Dept 


N. C., Winston-Salem.—F. J. De Tamble, 
Twin-City Motor Co.; erect residence West 
| Highlands; hollow tile; stucco finish; red 


roof; Gilbert C. Humphreys, 


Archt. 
Okla., Enid.—Judge M. C. 
and erect 


Garber : remodel 
additions to residence: 2 
35x90 ft.: brick, 
slate roof; vapor steam heat: wood 
floors; electric lights; $25,000: Van Brunt & 
Hertz, Archt., 500 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, 


stories 
and basement: veneer and 


stucco: 





Mo. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Conner Home Build 
ing Co.; erect 6 dwellings $36,000. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—W. W. Conner; 
erect five 1-story frame dwellings; $25,000. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—W. H. Martin; erect 
2 dwellings $14,000. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—C. E. Huffman : erect 


4 dwellings ; $20,000. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Ross E. 
erect 26 dwellings, Las Vegas addition ; 
to $10,000 each. 

Okla., Tulsa. — Adams & Walker; erect 3 
residences and 3 garages; $25,500 


Thomas; 
$6000 


S. C., Walterboro.—John D. Warren; erect 
residence. 
Tenn., Knvoxville—Clarence Beaman: erect 


$10,000 residence: 2 stories; frame and stucco; 


| roof; tile bath and showers; 


bungalow type; wood floors; asphalt shingle 


servalts’ quar- 
ters, gymnasium and laundry-room in base 


ment; steam heat: sun parlor: French doors; 


brick mantels; plans ready; A. E, Gredig, 
Archt. 

Tenn., Memphis. — R. L. Proudfit; erect 
$10,000 residence; 8 rooms; hot-air heating 


plant, $800. 

Tenn., Memphis.—W. N. 
$10,000 residence; 6 
plant, $800. 

Tex., Amarillo.—T. C. 
000 residence. 


Stevenson; erect 


rooms; hot-air heating 


Greenhill; erect $11,- 


Tex., Brownwood.—Chamber of Commerce 
promoting organization Brownwood Home 
Building Co. ; $100,000 capital; erect dwellings. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Herbert Walker & Co.; 
erect 7 dwellings ; $15,500. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—W. FE. 
$10,000 residence. 

Fort Worth.—A. J. Sandegard: erect 
$6500 each. 


Livingston ; erect 
Tex., 
several dwellings: 

Tex., Fort Worth—W. W. 
dwellings ; $28,000. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Il. R. 
residence. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—c. C 
residence. 

Tex., Fort Worth—W. J 
eral dwellings: $7000 each. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—W. 8S. 


0M residence. 


IIolmes: erect 4 


York ; erect $14,500 
Foster ; erect $20,000 
Meggs: erect sev- 


Wright : erect $14,- 


Worth.—T. W 
$5590 each 


Tex., Fort Keitinger: erect 
several dwellings : 
Tex., Fort Worth 


000 residence. 


Charles May; erect $20,- 


Tex., Houston. Houston Land Corp.; 
erect 2-story S8-room brick-veneer bungalow ; 
$10,000. 


Tex., Jakehamon.—Chamber of Commerce 
Ilome Building Assn., capital $100,000; erect 
dwellings. 


Tex., San Antonio.—Mr. Brinkmeyer; re- 
model residence; Ralph Cameron, Archt., 606 
Frost Bldg. (See Apartment-Houses.) 

Tex., San Antonio.—Mr. Goethe; 
dence; Herbert S. Green, Archt., Alamo Bldg. ; 
Gunderman & Allen, lowest bidders at $16,454. 


erect resi 


Dr. Holland ; erect resi 
brick; Adams & 


Tex., San Antonio, 
dence: 2 stories; 9 rooms; 
Adams, Archts., Gibbs Bldg. 
m. @& GF. 
rooms ; 


Judkins ; 
hollow 

Bldg. 
United Cigarette Machine Co., 
Lynchburg; erect em- 


stories ; 


Antonio. 
9 


Tex., San 
erect 
tile; Ralph Cameron, Archt., 606 Frost 


residence ; stories: 9 
Va., Durmid. 
J. W. Prest., 
ployes’ dwellings; 1 and 2 
Heard & Chesterman, 
People’s Bank Bldg., Lynchburg. 


Gerow, 
frame; 
Archts., 


$3000 each: 


Va., Luray.—F’. W. Weaver; erect residence ; 
2 stories; 38x32 ft.; frame; 
hot-water 
Mims, 


asbestos shingle 


reof: wood floors: heat: electric 


lights concrete sidewalks; Speaqe & 
Co.. Archts. and Contrs. 

Va., Luray.—E. C. Harnsburger ; 
dence; Mims, Speake & Co., Archts. 

Va.. Ocean View.—S. L. Wasserman, 
Market, Norfolk; erect 
stories; 37x39 ft.; frame; Wichham 8. 
Archt., Citizens’ Bank Bldg., Norfolk 

Va., Norfolk.—Wm. E. Coley; 
residence ; 2% stories; 45x27 ft.; shingle and 
weather board; Phillip B. Moser, Archt., Law 
Bldg. 

Va., Steeles Tavern. 


erect resi 


City 


> 


$10,000 residence; 2 


Tayor, 


erect $10,000 


Mrs. Irene P. Searson ; 
erect 16-room residence; O. ‘Harvey Miller, 
Areht., MeLachlen Bldg... 10th and G Sts. 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and Miller Bldg., 
Bridgewater, Va. 

W. Va.. Charleston.—J. C. 
residence. 


Fisher; erect 
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W. Va., Morgantown.—G. E. Smith; erect 
$15,000 residence ; 2 stories and basement; 41x 
54 ft.; brick; Elmer Jacobs, Archt. 

W. Va., Morgantown.—M. H. Weil; erect 
$13,000 residence ; 2 stories and basement; 34x 
41 ft.; brick; Elmer Jacobs, Archt. 

W. Va., Morgantown.—J. E. 
erect $12,000 residence; 2 stories 


Mattingly ; 
and base- 


ment; 30x32 ft.; brick; Carl Reger, Archt., 
Traction Bldg. 
W. Va., Parkersburg.—M. Levy; erect resi- 


dence; 2 stories; 24x60 ft.; H. T. Barnham, 
Archt., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Va., Richmond.—H. Carl Messerschmidt ; 
preparing plans for $30,000 residence; 2 sto- 
ries; brick or frame. 

W. Va., Buckhannon.—F. E. Williams; erect 
$10,000 residence; hollow tile and stucco; E. 
J. Woods, Archt., Clarksburg. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Cornelius Aizpum; 
erect $14,000 residence and garage; 2 stories 
and basement; 30x36 ft.; brick and hollow 
tile; E. J. Woods, Archt. 

W. Va., Kingwood.—H. S. Whetsel; erect 
$10,000 residence; 2 stories and basement; 28x 
40 ft.; brick and hollow tile; J. C. Burchinal, 


Archt., Fairmont. 
W. Va., Wheeling. — Mrs. Margaret A. 
Hoye, 5 13th St.; erect $11,000 residence; 


26x36 ft.; hollow tile and stucco; slate roof; 
wood floors; hot-water heat, $2000; electric 
lights; hollow fireproof tile; H. Rex Stock- 
house, Archt., 129 S. 5th St., Philadelphia. 
Address owner. (Lately noted.) 


Government and State. 

Ga., Augusta — Warehouse. — Construction 
Division, War Dept., 7th and B Sts. S. W., 
Washington, D. C.; erect warehouse at Camp 
Hancock. 


Ga., Tifton—Bungalow, etc.—Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station; erect 6-room bun- 
galow; also barn; bids opened Mch. 1; plans 
and specifications from S. H. Starr, Director, 
eare Capt. H. H. Tift. 

Tex., Fort Bliss—Supply Building, etc.—Con- 
struction Division, War Dept., 7th and B Sts., 
Washington, D. C.; erect 24 zone supply ware- 
houses; 80x200 ft. each; bids opened about 
Mch, 15; Government probably supply all ma- 
terials except sand, cement, crushed stone and 
materials procurable locally; $1,000,000; also 
erect army base hospital; contractor to fur- 
nish labor and materials not in surplus stocks 
of Government ; $1,500,000. Address Capt. Har- 
vey R. Field, Constructing Quartermaster, 
Fort Bliss. (Lately noted.) 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 

Fla., Lake City. — United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.; purchased 
Columbia College building and will convert 
into hospital. 

Ga., 
Trustees; erect $150,000 nurses’ home; 4 
stories and basement; 57x150 ft.; holow tile, 
faced with brick; tile roof; erect hospital 


building later; Burge, Stevens & Conklin, 
Archts., National City Bldg. (Previously 
noted.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem. — City; erect Rey- 


nolds Memorial Hospital buildings; add wing 
to present building and finish structure in 
stucco; also erect administration building; 
steel and concrete; stucco finish; Georgian 
architecture; hospital for colored patients; 
total of 229 beds; install laundry and heating 
plants; Chas. Barton Keen, Archt., 1218 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Tex., Amarillo.—Potter County; votes April 
3 on $250,000 bonds to erect sanitarium. Ad- 
dress County Commrs. 

Tex., 





Atlanta. — Georgia Baptist Hospital | 


Amarillo.—Potter County Commrs. ; | 


considering calling election on $250,000 bond 
issue to erect hospital. 

Tex., Fort Bliss. — Construction Division, 
War Dept., 7th and B Sts., Washington, D. C.; 
erect army base hospital. (See Government 
and State.) 


Tex., Fort Worth.—Methodist Church; take 


over Harris Sanitarium ; erect additions ; Rev. | 


W. H. Matthews, Chrmn. Com. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—All Saints Hospital, Miss 
Marjorie House, Supt.; considering erecting 
nurses’ home. 

Va., Lynchburg.—Marshall Lodge Memorial 
Hospital; erect wards; $10,000; Craighill & 


Cardwell, Archts., People’s National Bank 
Bldg. 
Hotels. 
Ala., Huntsville—Thos, T. Terry and as- 


sociates; erect addition to McGee Hotel, to 
include 100 rooms, several stores, etc. 


Ala., Tuscaloosa.—McLester Hotel; improve 


building; new floors, bathrooms, furniture, 
ete. 
Fla., Brooksville.—Dr. J. Q. Lloyd; improve 


New Southern Hotel. 


Ky., Louisville. — Graham erect 


hctel. 


3rown ; 


La., Homer.—O. C. Oliphant, Secy. and Gen. 
Mgr. company planning to erect $200,000 
hotel ; fireproof. 

Md., Cumberland.—Central Investment Co. ; 
erect hotel and cafeteria; 69x100 ft.; 5 stories 
and basement; brick, steel and concrete ; 5-ply 
slag roof; steel I-beams and wood joist floor 
construction; low-pressure steam heat; con- 
crete sidewalk; electric elevator; $150,000; 
bids opened Mch. 15. Address Thos. W. Bid- 
dle, Archt., care Kelly Springfield Tire Co. 
(See Machinery Wanted — Cafeteria Equip- 
ment; Kitchen Equipment; Heating Plant; 
Refrigerating Plant.) 

N. C., Aulander.—W. A. Tayloe and associ- 
ates; promoting stock company to erect hotel; 
remodel hotel on site for apartments. 

N. C., Sanford.—Haivey Holleman; promot- 
ing organization of company to erect $150,- 


000 hotel. 
Okla., Pawhuska. — Admiral Building Co. 
incptd.; $50,000 capital; Jake Hamon, Roy 


Hoffman and others; erect hotel; 150 to.200 
rooms. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—M. P. Nippell; plans to 
erect $125,000 inn at Lake Worth ; brick. 


Tex., Uvalde.—G. R. Fenner, B. Y. Sharp 
and others committee promoting erection 
hotel. 

Miscellaneous. 
Ala., Piedmont — Barn.—F. M. Formby; 


erect dairy barn. 

Ark., Harrison—Community Hall.—Harrison 
Civic League, J. C. Murray, Chrmn. Com.; 
promoting erection community hall. 

Fla., Daytona Beach—Casino, etc.—Geo. H. 
sell interested in erection casino; 102x200 ft.; 
hollow tile and stucco; auditorium, ballroom, 
marble glass swimming pool, promenade ve- 
randa, bathhouses, billiard parlor, bowling 
alley and restaurant; 4 stores on lower floor; 
also construct pier; $100,000; S. H. Gove, 
Archt., Daytona. 

La., Alexandria — Clubhouse. — Alexandria 
Country Club, Edwin Harding, Prest.; im- 
prove and erect addition to clubhouse; repair 
and repaint clubrooms; provide cafe; improve 
golf links, ete. ; $10,000. 

La., Baton Rouge—Sales Stable——Frank Mar- 
shall; construct sales stable. 

La., New Orleans — Asylum. — Destitute 





| 


| 


| 








| 








; in School Dist. No. 1. 


Orphan Boys’ Asylum; erect administration | 


building and 2 dormitories; 2 
McDonnell, Archt. 


stories; F. J. 


——<—<—= 


La., Shreveport—Lumber Yard.—Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co.; construct lumber yard. 

Md., Baltimore—Home.—Casa Regina, Miss 
K. Z. Donellan, V.-P., Board of Directors; en- 
large girls’ home at 114 and 118-20 W. Franklin 
St.; remodel buildings and erect structure in 
rear; plans not definite. 

Mo., Easton—Memorial.—Willys-Hogan Post 
of American Legion; erect $15,000 clubhouse 
as war memorial. 

Mo., Kansas City—Exposition.—Chamber of 
Commerce; promoting erection exposition 
building ; 2 or 3 stories. 

Mo., Kansas City—Stock Pavilion.—Kansag 
City Stock Yards Co., W. H. Weeks, V.-P., 
19th and Wyoming Sts.; erect $400,000 stock 
pavilion; C. E. Smith & Co., Engrs., Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Va., Lynchburg—Orphanage.—Presbytcrian 
Orphanage, Rev. Wm. Megginson, Supt.; en- 
large orphanage. 





Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Fla., St. Petersburg—Seaboard Air Line 
R. R., W. D. Faucette, Ch. Engr., Norfolk, 
Va.; enlarge freight and passenger station; 
censtruct tracks, etc. 


Va., Norfolk.—Virginia Railway & Power 
Co.; erect waiting-room and office at Pine 


Beach Ferry; 1% stories; 68x43 ft.; $15,000; 


frame; Rossel Edward Mitchell & Co., 
Archts., Flatiron Bldg. 

Schools. 
Ala., Childersburg.—School Board; erect 


$30,000 building ; considering election on school 
tax. 

Ala., Ragland. — Board of Control, W. T. 
3rown, Chrmn.; erect building for Alabama 
School of Trades and Industry ; $60,000; War- 
ren & Knight, Archts., Birmingham. (Lately 
noted.) 

Fla., Redlands.—Dade County Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, R. E. Hall, Supt., Miami; 
erect addition to Redlands Farm Life School; 


$25,000; A. E. Lewis, Archt., Real Estate 
Bldg., Miami; bids opened. (Previously 
noted.) 

Ga., Atlanta. — Board of Education; erect 
6-room annex to Alexander School No. 2; 
$20,000. 

Ga., Colquitt.—Colquitt School Dist. votes 


Mch. 19 on $15,000 bonds to erect school: 
W. C. Dancer, Secy. Board of Trustees. 


Ga., Duluth.—Duluth School Dist. ; consider- 


| ing election Mch. 27 on $10,000 bonds to supple- 


ment $26,000 bonds recently voted to erect 
school; 107x80 ft.; brick veneer; 2 stories; 
steam heat; electric lights; Wm. J. J. Chase, 
Archt., City National Bldg., Atlanta. (Lately 
noted.) 

Ky., Louisville.—Louisville College of Phar- 
macy; expend $30,000 to remodel building; 55x 
55 ft.; 3 stories and basement; composition 
roof; galvanized iron cornices; skylight; 
composition, tile and wood floors; vapor heat, 
$4000; wiring, $1500. Address Arthur G. Tafel, 
Archt., Coleman Bldg. 

Ky., Winchester. — Clark County Board of 
Education ; erect $80,000 high school and audi- 
torium ; classroom building, 196x@1 ft. ; audito- 
rium, 75x95 ft.; brick, hollow tile and frame; 
Johns-Manville built-up roof; wood floors; 
bids until Mch. 13. Address John W. Crone & 
Son, Archts. 

La., Baton Rouge.—East Baton Rouge Par 
ish votes Mch, 9 on $600,000 bonds to pur 
chase sites, erect, equip and repair schools 
(Previously noted.) 


Md., Prince Frederick.—Board of Education ; 


| expend $20,000 to complete high school; au- 


thority for bond issue pending in Legislature. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Mo., Republic—Board of Education; erect 
$25,000 school; bonds voted. 

Mo., Galena.—School Dist. No. 31, E. D. 
Gracey, Clk.; construct $15,000 grade and high 
school; native stone; 8 rooms; Hawkins & 
Hoener, Archts., Springfield. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Kosciusko.—School Board, E. L. Ray, 
prest.; bids until Apr. 5 to erect high school; 
plans and specifications at office Bem Price, 
Archt., Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., after Mch. 15. 

Miss., Wesson. — Copiah-Lincoln Agricul- 
tural High School Trustees, R. E. Furr, | 
Prest.; erect 3-story brick dormitory ; $25,000; 
bids until Mch. 12; plans and specifications 
at office Eugene McCormick, Archt., Pica- 
yune, Miss. (Previously noted.) 

Mo., Camden Point.—Board of Education, W. 
A. Miller, Secy.; erect $37,000 school; J. H. 
Felt & Co., Archts., Grand Avenue Temple 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

Mo., Brookfield.—Directors School Dist., A. 
W. Baker, Clk.; bids until Mch. 16 to erect 
school building and install heating plant; 
Malcolm S. Martin, Archt., Hannibal. 

Mo., Kirkwood.—Brothers of Maray, Mary- 
hurst; erect $250,000 college building; 4 sto- 
ries; 41x50 ft.; fireproof; brick; W. J. Klutho, 
Archt., Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 
{Previously noted.) 

N. C., Candler.—Special Tax School Dist. ; 
yotes Mch. 24 on $35,000 bond issue. Address 
Board of Education. 

N. C., Carrboro.—School Dist.; voted $25,000 
bonds to erect and equip school. Address 
Board of Education. 

Okla., Anadarko.—Board of Education ; erect 
$125,000 school; 2 stories and basement; brick, 
stone and reinforced concrete; Tonini & 
Bramblet, Archts., Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma 
City. 

Okla.. Ardmore.—Department of Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Cato Sells, Commr., 
Washington, D. C.; bids until Mch. 25 to 
furnish material and erect brick dormitory 
and dairy barn at Bloomfield Seminary; 
plans and specifications at U. S. Indian ware- 
house, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and 








at office of superintendent at Bloomfield 
Seminary. 
Okla., Chickasha.—St. Joseph’s Catholic 


Academy; erect $100,000 combination adminis- 
tration building and dormitory. 

Okla., Duncan.—Board of Education, J. L. 
Davis, Clk.; erect $75,000 addition to school; 
1 story; brick; Jewel Hicks, Archt., 19% W. 
Main St., Oklahoma City. (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Ninnekah.—Board of Education, Dist. 
No. 1, E. Anderson, Clerk ; erect 16-room brick 
and frame school; $50,000; bids opened Mch., 
4; E. B. Eads, Archt., Sayer Bldg., Chickasha. 
(Lately noted.) 

Okla., Pawhuska.—School Dist. ; voted $50,000 
bonds to complete $150,000 high-school building. 
Address Board of Education. 

Okla., Ponea City.—City voted $98,000 bonds 
to erect ward school. Address Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Tenn., Celina.—Celina School Dist.; voted 
$30,000 bonds to erect school. Address Dist. 
School Trustees. | 

Tenn., Clarksville—City Board of Educa- 
tion; erect grammar school in South Clarks- 
ville; also improve Howell School; Thos. 
Gardner, Archt., Nashville. (Previously 
noted.) ; 


Tenn., Jackson.—Woman's College Building | 
Comm., S. B. Enochs, Secy.; meets Mch. 16 to 
adopt plans for administration building and 
2 dormitories; former to be erected at present 
and arranged for dormitory and administra- 
tion building combined, with provision for 
converting into administration building | 


| ceives bids at office Dr. R, L. Ramley until 


| Archts., Virginia-Carolina Bldg., Norfolk. 


| Trustees. 


later ; accommodate 80 to 100 students; archi- | 
tects invited to submit plans and specifica- | 
tions for all buildings. (Lately noted.) } 

Tenn., Memphis.—Southern Baptist Conven- | 
tion; erect theological school; Dr. Sutton E. 
Griggs interested. 

Tex., Dallas. — City; reported considering | 
election in Apr. on $1,500,000 school bonds and | 
$1,500,000 water and sewer bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 


erect high school. Address Dist. School Trus- 
tees. P 

W. Va., Ravenswood.— Ravenswood Inde- 
pendent School Dist.; erect high schooi. Ad 
dress Dist. School Trustees. 

W. Va., Ripley.—Ripley Independent School 
Dist.; erect high school. Address Dist. School 
Trustees. 

W. Va., Terra Alta.—Portland School Dist. ; 
erect high school. Address Dist. School 


| Trustees. 


Tex., El Paso.—City Board of Education re- | 


Mch, 8 to erect school in Manhattan Hts. | 
addition; plans and specifications at office | 
Beutell & Hardie, Archts., Caples Bldg. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tex., Smithville—Board of 
erect high school. 

Va., Cheriton.—Board of Education; erect | 
$50,000 high school; 2 stories; Diehl & Vance, | 


Education ; 


Va., Chincoteague.—Dist. School Board, C. | 
Cc. Joyner, Chrmn., Onancock; erect $50,000 
building; 2 stories and basement; brick; 20 | 
rooms; Carneal & Johnston, Archts., Rich- 
mond, will revise plans. 


Va., Richmond.—Virginia Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, H. L. Davidson, Supt.; contemplates | 
erection school; brick; H. Carl Messer- 
schmidt, Archt., Mutual Bldg.; Bascom J. 
Rowlet, Asso. Archt., Old Dominion Trust 
Bldg. 

Va., Smithfield.—School Board; erect $60,- 
000 grade and high school; 2 stories and base- | 
ment; 68x84 ft.; brick; bids about Mch. 1; | 
Chas. M. Robinson, Archt., Times-Dispatch 
Bidg., Richmond. 


W. Va., Bridgeport.—Bridgeport Independ- 


ent School Dist.; erect high school. Address | 
Dist. School Trustees. 

W. Va., Bristol—Tenmile School Dist.; 
erect high school. Address Dist. School 
Trustees. 


W. Va., Bunker Hill.—Mill Creek School 
Dist. ; erect high school. Address Dist. School | 
Trustees. 


W. Va., Ceredo. — Ceredo-Kenova Independ- 
ent Dist.; erect high school. Address Dist. | 
School Trustees. 

W. Va., Charles Town.—Charles Town Dist. ; 
erect high school. Address Dist. School Trus- | 
tees. 

W. Va., Downs.—Board of Education; erect 
$50,000 grade school; 2 stories and basement; | 
50x100 ft.; brick; C. H. Snider, Archt., Fair- 
mont. | 

W. Va., Frankford.—Frankford School Dist. ; 
erect high school. Address Dist. School 


W. Va., Grant Town.—Paw Paw Dist. Board 
of Education; erect $25,600 addition to grade | 
school; 2 stories; 46x87 ft.; brick; C. H. 
Snider, Archt., Professional Bldg., Fairmont. | 

W. Va., Hamlin.—Carrol School Dist.; erect 
high school. Address Dist. School Trustees. | 

W. Va., Montgomery. — Kanawha Dist. 
Board of Education, A. J. Kincaid, Secy.; 
bids until Mch. 8 to complete high school 
building under construction; plans and speci- | 
fications at office Board of Education, Mont- 


gomery, and office A. F. Wysong, Archt., 
Princeton. (Previously noted.) 
W. Va., Grantville—Board of Education, | 

} 


Gay Stakmaker, Prest.; erect $90,000 high 
school; brick and stone; S. W. Ford, Archt., 
Clarksburg. 

W. Va., Hodgesville. — Hodgesville Dist. ; | 
erect high school. Address Dist. School Trus- 
tees. | 


| 120 ft.; brick and concrete; $50,000. 


W. Va., Thoburn.—Lincoln Dist.; erect high 
school. Address Dist. School Trustees. 


Stores. 
Ala., Piedmont.—McAbee & Jenkins; erect 
building. 
Ark., Lockesburg.—H. L. Skinner; erect 


brick business building; also erect Suprise 
Theater. 

Ga., Atlanta.—Isaac Schoen and Carl Witt; 
contemplate erection $150,000 business build- 
ing. 

Ga., Atianta.—Lodowick J. Hill, Jr.; erect 


2-story brick business building; $12,000. 


Ga., Atlanta.— Southern Investment Co.; 


| erect 2 brick business buildings ; $30,000. 


Ga., Atlanta.—Forrest & George Adair ; erect 


| $70,000 building; 62x90 ft.; 3 stories; brick; 


steam heat; Hentz, Reid & Adler, Archts., 
92% N, Forsyth St.; day labor under super- 
vision of Miles & Bradt, Fourth Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 

Ga., La Grange. — Callaway Department 
Store; erect $40,000 building; 2 stories and 
basement ; 50x100 ft.; concrete and mill con- 


| struction ; limestone front; Walker & Chase, 
| Archts., National City Bldg., Atlanta. 


Ga., Nashville—Wm. Deep; erect store. 
Ky., Louisville.—Seelbach Realty Co.; ex- 


| pend $10,000 for alterations to building at 4th 


and Walnut Sts. 

La., Monroe.—F. Endom; erect brick build- 
ing ; 60x120 ft.; bids opened. 

Mo., Springfield. — C. E. Denton; expend 
$20,000 to alter and erect addition to store; 


| construct front; install soda-water fountain, 


ete. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Chas. Boyle; erect $18,000 
building ; 3 stories; brick. 

Tex., El Dorado. — Union Furniture Co. ; 


| erect 1-story brick building ; 32x90 ft. 


Tex., El Paso.—Kelly & Pollard; erect brick 
building. 

Tex., Lufkin. — Moore Grocery Co.; erect 
$40,000 building; 1 story; brick; contract let 
about Apr. 1. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Lufkin.— Behannon Bros.’ Wholesale 
Grain Co.; erect 2-story brick building; 50x 
(Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Yoakum.—F. W. Woolworth Co., New 
York City ; remodel Schwab Bldg. for store. 

Va., Cape Charles. — W. A. Copes; erect 
$30,000 store and office building; 3 stories; 
35x100 ft.; brick ; Diehl & Vance, Archts., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Bldg., Norfolk. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Luray.—I. N. Dovel; erect store and 
office building; 50x100 ft.; 2 stories and base- 
ment; brick, tile and frame; composition 
roof ; wood floors; steam heat; electric lights ; 
Mims, Speake & Co., Archts. 

Va., Norton.—Wise Hardware Co.; erect 5 


| or 6-story building. 


Va., Richmond.—H. T. Barnham, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg.; preparing .plans for 
alteration and addition to store; brick. 


W. Va., Charleston.—O. J. Morrison Depart- 


| ment Store Co.; erect $300,000 building; 65x 


W. Va., Hurricane.—Curry Dist.; erect high 
school. Address Dist. School Trustees. 


W. Va., New Martinsville—Magnolia Dist. ; | 


| 160 ft.; 4 stories and basement; steel and 


brick; construction in charge of H. B. Ag- 
stein, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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W. Va., Clarksburg.—O. J. Morrison Depart- 
ment Store Co.; improve building. 

W. Va., Ripley.—O. J. Morrison Department 
Store Co.; remodel building. 


W. Va., Spencer.—O. J. Morrison Depart- 
ment Store Co. ; enlarge store. 

W. Va., Welch.—McDowel| County Whole 
sale Co.: erect building: 2 stories 30x20, 3 


stories 45x200 ft.; brick, concrete and 
concrete and hardwood floors ; 
elevators, $2300: bids until 
West, Archt., Huntington. 
der Warehouses.) 


frame: 
electric lights ; 
Mech. 2; J. J. 
(Lately noted un 


W. Va., Wheeling.—Michael Pace; erect 2- 
story store and apartment building; 
ft.; brick; stone trim; wood floors; Geo. H. 
Dieringer, Archt., Wheeling Bank & Trust 
LBldg., taking bids until Apr. 15. 


Theaters. 


| 


| tem. 


| considering erection 
33x100 | 


Tenn.; erect warehouse; 120-ft. frontage; | 
brick or concrete; fire walls; sprinkler sys- 


(Lately noted.) 
Ky., Louisville—Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Jos. 
Burge, Secy.-Treas.; contemplates erection 
warehouse. 


La., New Orleans.—Appalachian Corp., Louis 
B. Magid, Prest.; contemplates expending 
$500,000 to double capacity of warehouse and 
$100,000 for overhead 


conveyor. (Previously 


noted.) 


Md., 
Brooks, 


Canton Co.. Walter B. 
and Water Sts.; 
6 warehouses at Canton 


Saltimore. — 


Prest., Commerce 


on pier 1700 ft. long and 307 ft. wide; each 
structure 480x100 ft.; concrete or steel; three 
3 stories; others, 5 stories; plans and con- 


| struction by owner. 


Ala., Gadsden.—S. A, Lynch Theater Corp. ; | 


erect motion-picture theater; 1 story; Zink 


& Sparklin, Ine., Archts., Munsey Bldg., | 
Wasihngton, D. C. 

Ark., Lockesburg.—H. WL. Skinner: erect 
theater. (See Stores.) 

D. C., Washington.—Jno. G. Jermon; erect 


theater, Pennsylvania Ave.; fireproof; asbes- 
tos-protected metal roof; cement floors; Zink 
& Sparklin, Inc., Archts., Munsey Bldg. 


Ga., Griffin —S. A. Lynch Theater Corp.; 
erect motion-picture theater; 1 story; Zink, 


& Sparklin, Inc., Archts., Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ga., Moultrie.—E. M. Vereen and J. Frank | 
Norman; erect motion-picture theater; seat- 
ing capacity 1500. 

Ky., Paducah.—D. Harry Jamieson, Archt. 


for $150,000 theater; seat 2000; fireproof; brick; 
bids opened in March. (See Mchy. Wanted— 
Theater Equipment; Seating; Ventilation; 
Scenery.) 


La., Lake Charles. — S. Bridgewater, De 
Ridder; erect theater; 90x220 ft.; steel and 
concrete; details not determined. 


La., Lake Charles.—S. M. De Bakey; erect 
$25,000 motion-picture and vaudeville theater ; 
45x100 ft.; reinforced concrete, brick and 
steel; composition roof; arcade, tile finish ; 2 
stores on each arcade; Knapp & East, 
Contrs. 


side 


Mo., Jefferson City. — Rube Armstrong and 
others; erect $113,000 theater; 1 story; 66x165 
ft.; brick and concrete; concrete foundation: 
reinforced concrete floors; 
haus, Archts. (Previously noted.) 

Mo., Mexico.—C. M. May: erect $40,000 mov- 
ing-picture theater; 2 70x106 ft.: 
brick; Kennerly & Stiegmeyer, Archts., Be- 
noist Bldg. (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem.—A. C. Miller; erect 
motion-picture and vaudeville theater; leased 
by S. A. Lynch Enterprises, Inc. 


stories: 


Tex., Amarillo—Dye, Ford & Rogers; con- 
template erection motion-picture theater. 


Warehouses. 
Ala., Points.—Dothan Bonded Ware- 
house & Compress Co., Dothan; erect ware- 
house shed near Five Points. 


Five 


Ala., Gadsden.—Isbel & Hallmark Furniture 
Co.; erect warehouse; 2 stories; 20x70 ft.; 
also remodel interior of store. 


Fla., Graceville—Pat Hand, Geneva: erect 
cotton gin and warehouse. 
Ga., Athens. — R. F. Willingham; expend 


several hundred thousand 
compress and warehouse. 


dollars to enlarge 


Ga., Dublin.—A. T. Cobb; erect cotton ware- 
house, 


Ga,, Lyerly.—Chas. A. Lyerly, Chattanooga, 


Miller & Sessing- | 


Miss., Friar Point.—Delta Grocery & Cotton 
Co., Clarksdale; erect branch house. 


Miss., McComb.—L. Z. Dickey Grocery Co. ; 





— 
a 


erect $50,000 warehouse; 1 story; 75x260 ft.. 
reinforced concrete; asbestos roof; concrete 
floors; ready for bids; Stewart & Stewart 
Archts. (Contract for this structure lately 
incorrectly noted let.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—Bemis Bros. Bag (o,: 
erect $200,000 warehouse; fireproof: 6 stories. 

Tenn., Knoxville—Jim Anderson Co.; erect 
50x150-ft. warehouse ; 4 stories and basement: 


brick ; composition roof; freight elevator: 
Ryno & Brackney, Archts. (Lately noted.) 
Tex., Fort Bliss. — Construction Division. 


War Dept., 7th and B Sts., Washington, D.C; 
erect 24 zone supply warehouses. 
ernment and State.) 


(See Goy- 


Tex., Galveston.—Texas Gulf Sulphur Co,; 
construct bins ; 530x609 ft.; capacity 50.090 tons, 

Va., Norfolk.—Imperial Tobacco Co., 6th ana 
Byrd Sts., Richmond; erect warehouse; Neff 
& ‘Thompson, Archts., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
Norfolk ; C. E. Davis, Engr. 6th and Byrd Stsg., 
Richmond. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Apartment-Houses. 
I). C., Washington.—i’. G. Bonamy; remodel 
apartment and store building, 824 9th St. N. 
W.; O. Harvey Miller, Archt., McLachlen 


Bld., 10th and G Sts. N. W., Washington, and 
Miller Bldg., Bridgewater, Va.; R. K. Fer- 
guson, Contr., Washington. 

Md., Cumberland.—J. Homer Cordry; erect 
apartment and garage: 49.4x50.8 ft.: concrete, 
brick and built-up con- 
erete, wood and marbleoid floors; steam heat; 
sidewalk ; $50,000; all subcontracts 
let except plumbing, steel and sky- 
lights: Geo. F. Sansbury, Archt. Address 
J. C. Powell, Contr., 19 S. Liberty St. (Late- 
ly noted.) 


steel, wood: roof; 
concrete 


heating, 


Association and Fraternal. 

Va., MeLean.—McLean A. F. & A. M.; erect 
$10,000 lodgeroom and hall; 2 stories; 26x45 
ft.: N. QR. Grimm, Archt., 1517 H St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Gorham, Contr., 
McLean. 


Bank and Office. 


La., Shreveport.—Ardis Building Co.; erect 
office building: 8 stories; brick; Edw. F. 
Neild. Archt., Merchants’ Bldg.; Central Con- 
struction Co., Contr. 

Md., Baltimore.—National 3ank, 
Hopkins Pl. extend build- 
ing from present structure to Baltimore St. ; 
Baltimore 


Exchange 


and Redwood St.; 


irregular dimensions; entrance on 


St.; $200,000; Joseph Evans Sperry, Archt., 
Calvert Bldg.; Cogswell-Koether Co., Contr., 


106 Park Ave. (Lately noted.) 


Churches. 


La., Alexandria.—First Presbyterian Church, 


Rev. B. LL. Price, Pastor: erect church; 
pressed brick: tile roof: also parsonage: 2 
stories: bungalow type: J. E. Green, Archt., 


1204 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; Burgess & 
Wilson, Contrs. (Previously noted.) 

m. <. 
Church ; 
stories ; 


Winston-Salem.—St. Paul’s Episcopal 
erect Buxton memorial building; 2 
brick and Sunday-school 
room; gymnasium, dining-room, kitchen and 
reception-rooms; C. K. Bryant, Archt., Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Bldg.; P. 8. Lubienski, 
Contr., both Richmond, Va. 


stone ; 


City and County. 

N. C., Hickory—Municipal Building.—City ; 
erect $118,000 building for offices, jail, audito- 
rium to seat 1000; 78x135 ft.; 2 and 3 stories; 
Chas. C. Hook, Areht., Charlotte; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Elliott | 


Building Co., Contr.; heating contract to F. 
B. Ingold at $5480. (Lately noted.) 
Dwellings. 

Ala., Birmingham.—Robley C. Mung erect 
$18,000 residence, Arlington Pl.; 2 ories; 
stone, Trame and stueco; composition roof; 
wood floors: Miller & Martin, Archts Title 
Guarantee Bldg.: Miller Bros., (ontrs. 
(Lately noted.) 

Ark., Pine Bluff.—Mrs. J. W. Wilkins: erect 
dwelling; brick veneer; tile roof; hardwood 
floors; hot-water heat; Thompson & [lardin, 
Archts., Little Rock; Mr. Fells, Contr., Pine 
Bluff. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., Daytona. — Julian A. Arroyo: erect 
residence; 96x60 ft.; 2 wings; archway 


porches; living-room and patio in center; 
Spanish renaissance adapted to American 
standards; reported cost $250,000; Jacob 
Espedahl, Archt. and Contr. 

La., Shreveport.—W. G. Butler, Contr. ; erect 


number of dwellings in Gladstone Addition. 


ua., Shreveport.—United States Drilling 
Corp., W. R. Haile, Prest.; erect number of 
dwellings; W. G. Butler, Engr. and Contr. 
(See Warehouses.) 

Md., Baltimore.—William F’. Kerwan: erect 
$15,000 residence, Cheswolde; stucco: slate 
roof; wood floors; hot-water heat; indirect 
lighting system; L. Sterling Wagner, Archt., 


1008 Munsey Bldg.; Phoenix Engineering Co., 
Contr., Munsey Bldg. 

Md., Easton.—Mr. Wicher; erect 20,000 
residence ; 2% stories; 20x100 ft.; S. B. Conley, 
Archt., 569 5th Ave., New York; contract on 
percentage Frank Ross. 

Miss., Greenville. — Greenville Housing 
Corp.; erect 10 dwellings; approximate cost 
$50,000; L. Vance, Contr. (Lutely noted.) 

Miss., Greenville—Dr. A. H. Henderson; 
erect 5 dwellings: T. B. Van Norman & Son, 


basis to 


' Contr. 


Mo., St. Louis.—Hattie Wilkinson 
Jost Miller Real Estate Co., 105 N. 9th St.; 
erect $10,500 residence; stories; Frank 
Thielecke, Contr., 4153 Enright Ave. 

N. C., Winston-Salem.—Fred Sheetz, Wach- 
evia Bank & ‘Trust Co.; erect 6 dwellings on 
Vintage St. and Gloria Ave.; 5 to 7 rooms; 


Secy. 


$20,000; contract let. 
Okla., Muskogee.—James M. Anthis; erect 
$35,000 residence; 2 stories; fireproof; rein- 


forced concrete floors; faced brick walls; 
tile roof; porches on both sides; 16 rooms; 
reception hall; music-room; library, ete.; 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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— 


double entrances; Charles W. Dawson, Archt. ; 


w. L. Hoffman, Contr. 
s.. C., Columbia.—Pacific Mills; 
dwellings ; frame ; $44,000; Kilham & Hopkins, 


i] 


erect 8 | 


Archts., 9 Park St.; General Building Co., | 


Contr.; both Boston, Mass. (Lately noted.) 

Tex.. Fort Worth.—Ben Martin; erect $35,- 
00 residence; brick and stone; 2 
pasement; 10 rooms; also $3000 garage; 2 
stories; frame; Lusher & Rockett, Contrs. 

Tex., San Antonio.—A. E. Schmidt; erect 
$10,000 residence ; 5 rooms and sleeping porch ; 
cement porch; C. B. Schoeppel, Arecht.; F. L. 
Glazier, Contr. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Charles F. Koehler; 
erect $10,000 residence ; stucco; glass in sleep- 
ing porch, ivory interior tinish ; C. B. Schoep- 


pel, Archt.; H. N. Jones Construction Co., 
Contr. 
Va., Charlottesville—-Weller Construction 


Co., 816 14th St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
contract to erect $50,000 residence and 
rage; 2 stories and basement; 70x40 ft. 
W. Va., Morgantown.— Nat. C. Burdett; 
erect 2 dwellings; 2 stories and basement ; 28x 
30 ft.; brick; $14,000; E. R. Baker, Contr. 


ga- 


W. Va., Morgantown.—R. Il. Jarvis: erect 
$12.00) residence; 2 stories; 34x37 ft.: Carl 


Reger, Archt., Traction Bldg.; Ruse & Baker, 
Contrs. 

W. Va., Morgantown.—G. S. Schouffler ; erect 
$12.00 residence; 2 and 
$4x37 {t.: Elmer Jacobs, Archt.., 
Moore, Contrs. 


basement ; 
Ilartman & 


stories 


Government and State. 
Tex., 
Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supvr. Archt., 
Washington, D. C.; construct south wing to 
postoffice; $16,100; W. YP. Thurston 
Contr., Richmond, Va. (Lately noted.) 


Co., 


Tex., Waco—Postoffice, etc.—Treasury Dept., 
Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Archt., 
Washington, D. C alteration to 
and courthouse; Geo. KE. Wright. 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. (Lately 


Contr., 
noted.) 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 
Tex., San Antonio.—Robert B. Green Me 
morial Hospital; erect $31,075 dormitory and 
garage addition; brick and reinforced 
crete; concrete floors; Herbert 8S. Green, 
Archt., Alamo Bank Bldg.; J. De Puy, Contr. 
(Lately noted.) 


con- 


Va., Norfolk.—Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Dept., C. W. Parks, Chief, Washington, 
D. C.; dispensary building (Specification No. 
4101) ; J. L. Robinson Constr. Co., Contr., 1180 
Lafayette Ave., Baltimore. 


Hotels. 


Ala., Selma.—Albert Hotel Co.; remodel 
Hotel Albert ; frame and brick ; wood and tile 
floors; steam heat; electric lights; $20,000; 
Jno. W. MeKeil, Archt.; B. D. Hoffman, 
Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Ala., Shawmut.—Shawmut Mill; erect $40,- 
000 hotel for employes; West Point Iron 
Works, Contr., West Point, Ga. 

Miss., Clarksdale-—MeWilliams Hotel Co.; 
erect hotel; Johnson-Harlow Lumber Co., 
Contr. 

N. C., Lillington.—J. C. Byrd & Bros., Bunn- 
level, N. C.; erect 2-story hotel; J. M. Shaw, 
Contr. 

Okla., Waurika.—Eugene Brown: $10,- 
0 hotel; 2 stories and basement; 22x80 ft.; 


erect 


L. H. Hass, Contr., Duncan. 

W. Va., Clarksburg—W. M. Dye and W. 
Taylor: erect $65,000 hotel in Glen Elk; 4 
Stories and basement; 75x90 ft.; concrete; 


Concrete Steel Bridge Co., Contr. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ala., Birmingham — Sheds. — Concrete Con 
struction Co.; erect $12,000 frame shed; Jack- 
son, Witte & Frye Construction Co., Contr. 

Bibb 
build- 


suilding. 
community 


Ga., Macon—Community 
Manufacturing Co.; erect 


| ing in connection with Mill No. 1; 74x150 ft.; 


stories and | 


| erect 


and stucco; slate roof; pine floors; 
heat from mill; lighting from local power 
station; Robert & Co., Archts., Atlanta; W. 
J. Beeland, Contr., Box 445, Macon. (Lately 
noted.) 


Md., 


frame 


Baltimore — Home. — The Anchorage ; 
addition 1638-40 Thames St.; 3 
brick; 38x70 ft.; extend present system of 
heating and electric lighting; $40,000; Henry 
Busselberg, Archt., 16444 Thames St.; Frank 
Herbert, Contr., 1109 Madison Ave. 

N. C., Thomasville—Orphanage.—Thomas- 
ville Baptist Orphanage, M. L. Kesler, Mgr.; 
erect administration building; 1% stories and 
basement; 52x43 ft.; brick and frame: tile 
roof ; wood floors; steam heat; electric lights ; 


stories ; 


J. M. McMichael, Archt.; Jno. P. Little & 
| Son, Contrs.; both Charlotte. 
Okla., Oklahoma City—Undertaking Estab 


Fort Worth — Postoffice. — Treasury | 


erect $20,000 addition ; 
basement; Tonini & 
Bldg.: W. T 
St. 


lishment.—Ed. L. Hahn; 
1 story and 
Archts., Terminal 
Contr., 1939 W. 11th 

Va., Roanoke Dormitory. Viscose Co., 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; erect $500,000 dormitory 
for girls; 4 stories; fireproof; concrete and 
brick ; accommodate 400; gymnasium, recrea- 


Bramblet, 
Lawrence, 


tion-room, auditorium, reading-room, etc.; 
Ballinger & Perrot, Archts., 17th and Arch 
Sts., Philadelphia; D. J. Phipps, Contr., 


(Lately noted under Hotels.) 


Schools. 


Roanoke. 


Ala., Fairfax.—Fairfax Mill; erect $30,000 
addition to school; gymnasium, etc.; Robert 
| & Co., Archts., Atlanta, Ga.; West Point 
Iron Works, Contr., West Point, Ga. 

La., Jennings. — Jefferson Davis Parish 


postoffice | 


| 
| School 


| 


Board; erect $225,000 Northside High 

224x162 ft.; ordinary construction ; 
Barrett specification roof; wood floors; low 
pressure steam heat, $21,700; knob and tube 
work, $1700; F. W. Steinman & Son, Archts., 
Beaumont, Tex.; Caldwell Bros., Contrs., 859 
Carondelet St., New Orleans. Address W. 
P. Arnette, Supt. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Upper Marlboro.—County School Com 
missioners; erect $35,000 high school: 2 
ries; brick; asbestos shingle and slag roof; 
wood floors: steam heat: C. L. Harding. 
Archt.; M. W. Collins, Contr.: both 729 15th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. (Previously 
noted.) 

N. C., Concord.—Woman’s Board Home Mis- 
sions of Presbyterian Church, 156 5th Ave., 
New York; -erect $40,000 school; 3 stories and 
basement; 83x47 ft.; brick and frame; slate 
roof; wood floors; steam heat; electric 
lights; Louis H. Asbury, Archt.; Jno. P. Lit 
tle & Son, Contrs.; both Charlotte. 

Okla., 


School; 


sto 


Healdton.—Board of Edueation, F. 


R. Parker, Clk.; erect $110,000 high school: 
2 stories and basement: 28 rooms; brick and 
stone; rubber roof: electric lights; Honini 


& Bramblet, Archts., 
homa City; R. D. 
(Lately noted.) 
—. Vee 
of Education, 
Mannington ; 
and 


Terminal Bldg., Okla 
Pollard, Contr., Claremore. 


Monongah.—Linecoln Dist. Board 
Brand, Prest. R. D. 4, 
$42,000 high school; 2 
basement; C. H. Snider, Archt., 
Professional Bldg., Fairmont; John M. Kis- 
ner, Contr., Fairmont. (Previously noted.) 


Leon 
erect 


stories 


Stores. 
D. C., Washington.—Jno. C. Walker: 
3-story-and-basement store and office building, 


erect 


| marle 


; erect 


| Connecticut Ave., nr, 19th St.; A. P. 
Jr., Archt., 816 14th St. N. W.; 
son Construction Co., Contr., Evans Bldg. 

La., Lafayette.—F. G. Mouton; erect $14,800 
store ; .36x80 ft.; brick; asbestos roof; wood 
floors; F. G. Knapp, Archt.; J. A. Van Dyke, 
Contr. 


Clark, 
Boyle-Robert- 


Bros.; erect 
Knapp & 


La., Lake Charles. — Deloviso 
$20,000 building; 1 story; § 
East, Contrs. 


stores ; 


Mo., St. Louis.—Union News Co., 105 Reade 
St., New York: remodel store; $13,000; Chas. 
A. Schuetz, Archt., care owner; ©. E. Hamil 


ton, Contr., $16 Olive St., St. Louis. 
N. C., Clinton.—T. F. 
store and warehouse; brick and concrete; 


Ferrell: erect 2-story 
30x 


126 ft.; Liberty Engineering & Construction 
Co., Contr., Wilmington. 

N. C., Raleigh.—Gilmer Bros., Jno. L. Gil- 
mer: both Winston-Salem, N. C.; erect 4-story 
department store; foundation for 10 stories; 


c. V. York, Contr. 

N. C.. Zebulon.—Zebulon Drug Co.; 
$50,000 store and office building; J. M. 
nedy, Archt., Raleigh ; Liberty Engineering & 
Construction Co., Contr., Wilmington. 


210x54 ft. : $250,000 ; 
erect 
Ken- 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—R. M. Crissman ; 
contract to erect $12,000 ‘brick building, 2400 
Exchange Ave. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Mr. Nix; erect $15,000 
store: L. Harrington, Archt.; J. De Puy, 
Contr. 

Va., Luray.—I. N. Dovel; erect business 
building; Mims, Speake & Co., Archts. and 


Contrs. 

Va., Norfolk.—S. D. Seott, 
inal; erect $17,000 store; 2 
R. KR. Richardson & Co., 
Commerce Bldg. 


Southgate Term 
79x52 ft 
Bank of 


stories: 


Contrs., 


Theaters. 

Tex., Corsicana.—Corsicana Theater Co.; 
erect $60,000 building; 52x120 ft.; fireproof; 
roof garden; steam heat $5000; lighting, 
$2000; H. O. Blanding, Archt., Corsicana; 
Cc. D. Hill & Co., Asso. Archts., Dallas. Ad- 
dress G. W. Brillheart, Contr., Corsicana. 
(Lately noted.) 

Va., Charlottesville-—Kendler-Zimmerman 
Co.; erect $75,000 to $100.000 moving-picture 
theater; 50x225 ft.; semi-fireproof; slag roof; 
floors ; terra-cotta ; 
wire glass; steam heat; elec- 
tric lights; ventilators; Zink & Sparklin, 
Ine., Archts., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. 
Cc. Address J. W. Adams, Contr., care Albe- 
Telephone Co., Charlottesville. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Building Material; Mar- 
ble; Doors; Plate Glass; Roofing and Sheet 
Metal Work; Reinforcing Steel; Ornamental 
Iron Work.) 


Va., 


composition ornamental 


interior tile; 


Danville.—Piedmont Hardware Co.; 
warehouse; 56x148 ft.; reinforced con- 
crete; hollow fireproof tile; tar and gravel 
roof; concrete floors; metal doors; steel sash 
and trim; electric lights; Heard & Chester- 
man, Archts., Danville; J. P. Pettyjohn & 
Co., Contrs., 212 Sth St., Lynchburg. (Lately 
noted.) 

W. Va., Moundsville. 
contract to erect New 
steel and brick. 


Thos. has 


Shimp 
Strand > 


Theater; 3 


stories ; 


Warehouses. 
Ga., Atlanta.—Crane Co.; erect $110,000 ware 
house; 100x100 ft.; 4 stories; reinforced con- 


heat; electric 
Ten Eyck Brown, 
Contr. 


cement floors; steam 
lights; freight elevator; A. 
Archt.; Griffin 
(Lately noted.) 


crete ; 


Construction Co., 


La., Shreveport.—United States Drilling 
Corp., W. R. Haile, Prest.; establish supply 
depot; erect brick warehouse, 100x125 ft.; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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also eerct number of dwellings for officials 


employes; W. G. Butler, Engr. 


(Lately noted.) 


and 
Contr. 


and | 


house and salesroom; 2 stories; reinforced 
eoncrete; A., F. Stewart Construction Co., 


|; Contr, 


N. C., Clinton.—Clinton Cotton Warehouse | 


Co.; erect $45,000 warehouse; Benton*& Ben- 
ton, Archts., Wilson; Liberty Engineering & 
Construction Co., Contr., Wilmington. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Wichita Motors Co., 


1 W. California Ave.; erect $20,000 ware- | 


Tenn., Memphis.—Fisher Lime & Cement 
Co., W. W. Fischer, Prest.; erect $200,000 
building for warerooms, salesrooms, display- 
rooms, safety vaults, kitchen, dining-room and 
restrooms for officers and employes; eleva- | 
tors; 125,000 sq. ft. floor space; 5000 sq. ft. 


office space; steel, reinforced concrete ang 
tile; Kaucher, Hodges & Co., Contrs.; B. yp, 
Harrison, Archt., will supervise construction. 
(Lately noted.) 

Va., South Boston. — Willingham Tobacco 
Co. ; erect $100,000 warehouse; 3 stories; brick 
and reinforced concrete; J. A. Jones, Contr,, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





Automobile Accessories.—L. Roncoroni, 27 
Rue Clignancourt, Paris, France.—To repre- 
sent mfrs. of automobile and bicycle ac- 


eessories, especially novelties; sporting 
goods. 

Bank Fixtures.—Planters’ Bank & Trust 
Co., W. D. Croom, V.-P., Burgaw, N. C.— 


Prices on bank fixtures. 

Bank Fixtures.—Cleveland Bank & Trust 
Co., Wm. Lineberger, Prest., Shelby, N. C.— 
Prices on safe, vault, etc. 

Bank Fixtures.—R. Jack Smith, Greens- 
boro, N. C.—Prices on safe vault and fix- 
tures for bank. 

Bank Fixtures.—Bank of South Norfolk, 
John E. Cutherell, Prest., Norfolk, Va.— 
Prices on bank fixtures, safe, vault, etc. 

Boiler.—See Engine, etc. 

Boiler.—See Sawmill. 

Boiler.—Mt. Airy Mantel & Table Co., Mt. 
Airy, N. C.—Boiler. 

Boiler, ete.—Mrs. B. A. Wright, Route 1, 
Hurdles Mill, N. C.—To let contract for mfre. 
of clothes boiler and canning device. 

Boiler.—Alfred G. Olson, Bottineau, N. D. 
Second-hand 2 to 5 H. P. steam boiler; hori- 
zontal type preferred; to supply steam for 
2 or 5 H. P. engine. 

Boilers.—Gaston Kaolin Co., C. 
ney, Bessemer City, N. C.—Boilers. 

Boilers.—E. Pettler & Son, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Two 500 H. P 
water-tube boilers. 

Boilers.—John G. Duncan Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn. — Dealers’ 
prices on 100 H. P. locomotive boiler; 100 
H. P. return-tubular boiler; immediate ship- 
ment; second-hand. 

Boilers.—Taylor-Donahoe Table Co., Mor- 
ristown, Tenn.—Two 125 or 150 H. P. steel- 
enclosed boilers; good second-hand. 

Boiler.—Corrugated Paper Products 
L. J. Rosenberg, V.-P., Stevens and Mc- 


E. Whit- 





Creek, all 


MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED — 


ston-Salem, N. C. — Names and addresses | 
mfrs. small and large glass bottles; samples 
and prices. 

Boxes.—Ralph R. Clinard, Box 843, Win- | 
ston-Salem, N. C. — Names and addresses 
mrfrs. boxes; samples and prices. 


Brass and Copper. — Charlotte Radiator 
Co., 10 E. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.—Names 
and addresses mfrs. of thin brass and cop- 
per for building honeycomb radiators. 

Brick.—Rev. Jos. G. Christian, Pastor M. 
F. Church, Reynolds, Ga.—Prices on 80,000 


| face brick. 


Brick Machinery.—J. M. Torrence, Box 
591, Atlanta, Ga.—Brick machinery; second- 
hand. 





Brick Machinery. Clay, Farris. Gleason | 
& McClure, Glen Gleason, Mgr., Demopolis, | 
Ala.—Brick machinery. } 

Bridge Construction. — Wayne County | 


Commrs., Frank H. Fry, Clerk, Wayne, W. 
Va.—Bids until Mch. 18; construct 4 steel 
bridges, superstructures, over Twelve-Pole 
140-ft. spans; Project No. B-5; | 


| plans, ete., from Howard A. Levering, Coun- 





Ce. } 


Daniel Sts., Atlanta, Ga.—Prices on 75 H. P. | 


boiler for 120 lbs. pressure. 

Boiler. — Max L. McRae, McRae, Ga.— 
Prices on 150 H. P. boiler for 50,000 to 75,000 
daily capacity brick plant. (Supersedes re- 
eent item.) 

Boilers.—John G. Duncan Co., 
son and Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Dealers’ prices on two 50 H. P. return-tubu- 
lar boilers; two 50 H. P. locomotive boilers; 
immediate delivery. 


| man, 


Cor. Jack- | 


Boiler. — Bridgewater Plow Corp., L. Vv. | 


Miller, Asst. Mgr., Bridgewater, Va.—50 to 
75 H. P. boiler; second-hand preferred. 
Boilers.—Ragan Tank & Mfg. Co., B. F. 


Ragan, Prest.-Mgr., Tulsa, Okla.—Prices on | 


boilers. 

Boilers.—John G. Duncan Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—Second-hand 
10 to 15 H. P. portable boilers on wheels; 
geod condition; 100 Ibs. steam pressure; 
dealer’s price, description and location. 

Boilers.—DeWitt Rice Mill Co., DeWitt, 
Ark.—Prices on return-tubular boilers for 
$300,000 rice mill. 

Bottles.—Ralph R. Clinard, Box 843, Win- 


ty Road Engr. 

Bridge Construction.—Greenwood County 
Highway Comsn., E. I. Davis, Secy., 201 Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Greenwood, 8S. C.—Bids 
until Mch. 11; construct steel truss bridge 
with concrete substructure; Reedy Creek 
Bridge over Reedy Creek; 171.8 cu. yds. 
class B concrete; 102 cu. yds. class C con- 
crete; 120-ft. clear span; 16-ft. clear road- 
way; 3-in. floor; plans, ete., from R. B. 
Cowherd, Engr., Greenwood, S. C. 


Bridge Construction. — Board of Public | 


Works, Thos. B. Crutcher, Chrmn., Louis- 
ville, Ky. — Bids until Mch. 8; improve } 
Breckenridge St. bridge over Beargrass | 


Creek; two 638-ft. through steel plate girder | 
spans for crossing; concrete slab span; 8700 
sq. ft. gunite surface; 15,000 Ibs. steel for | 
concrete; plans, ete., on file. 

Buildings (Portable).—Arthur W. Chap- | 
Bethesda, Md.—Names and addresses | 
mfrs. ready-cut houses in Southeast. 

Building Material. — J. W. Adams, care 
Albemarle Telephone Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
Prices on plain and ornamental plastering, 
metal lath, exterior and interior marble, | 
composition flooring, iron-clad doors, kala- | 
mein doors, plate glass, miscellaneous and | 
ornamental iron work, roofing and _ sheet- 
metal work, reinforcing steel. 


Buttonhole Machinery.—James J. Paxton, | 
Box 96, No. 10 Cruz St., San Juan, Porto | 
Rico.—Names and addresses mfrs. button- 


hole mchy. 
Cafeteria Equipment. — Thos. W. Biddle, | 
eare Kelly Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, | 
Md.—Data on cafeteria equipment. 
Cars.—Boca Ceiga Bridge Co., W. D. Me- | 
Adoo, Megr.-Engr., Florida Bank Bldg., 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—Gasoline cars. 


Cartons.—Ralph R. Clinard, Box 843, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. — Names and addresses 
mfrs. cartons; samples and prices. 


Cement.—Carolina Cement Brick Co., Gib- | 
son, N. C. — One carload Portland cement 


each week indefinitely; prices delivered 


| Green Pond, N. C. 


Cement.—Town of Bridgeport, W. Va., J. 
W. Johnston, Mayor.—Bids until Mch. 8; 


| 3000 bbls. cement; plans, ete., on file. 


Compressor.—E. Pettler & Son, First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.—600 cu. 
ft. motor-driven air compressor. 


Copper Plates.—R. Amiel G. Spiliotopulos 


| & Co., Transfere, 72 Rue St. Lazare, Paris, 


France.—Names and addresses firms to sup- 
ply copper in plates. 

Cotton Machinery.—E. E. James, Prest, 
James-Conrad Co., Masonic Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.—Data and prices on shoestring 
machinery. 

Cotton Textiles, ete.—Vincenzo Luccardi, 
Via Silvio Pellico 12, Milan, Italy.—To repre- 
sent mfrs. of cotton and woolen textiles; 
hosiery; seeds; grains, etc. 

Couplings (Hose).—See Metal Seats, ete. 

Crane.—G. J. Adams, 39 S St., New York. 
10-ton standard-gauge locomotive crane with 
38-ft. boom; double drum; second-hand pre- 
ferred. 

Crane.—Pennsylvania Equipment Co., 1426 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.—75 to 100- 
ton capacity railroad wrecking crane. 

Creosoting Equipment. — Young-Tucker 
Mfg. Co., Darlington, S. C.—Machinery to 
treat posts with creosote. 

Crusher.—Birmingham Slag Co., H. G. Ire- 


land, Megr., 1616 Jefferson County Bank 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. — Prices on slag 
crusher. 


Crusher.—Long Island Cotton Mills, Os- 


| borne Brown, Secy.-Treas., Long Island, N. 


C.—Second-hand rock crusher, 14 or 16-in. 


jaws; Champion preferred; first-class con- 
| dition, 
Ditcher.—J. O. Bell, Tuxedo, N. C.—Sec- 


ond-hand ditcher; prices on new machines. 
Doors.—See Building Material. 


Doors.—J. J. Stroud, Greenville, N. C.— 
Data from manufacturers of revolving doors 


| for banks and hotels. 


Drainage System.—Buchanan County Su- 
pervisors, Platte River Drainage Dist. No. 
1, W. F. Dyer, Secy., Platte City, Mo.—Bids 
until Mch. 25; deepen and straighten chan- 
nels of Platte, One Hundred and Two and 
Third fork Rivers; W. B. Hazen, Engr. 


| Commercial Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Drainage System. — Pace Drainage Dist. 
Commrs., Bolivar County, Cleveland, Miss.— 
Bids until Mch. 8; construct 142.500 ft. drain- 
age canals; 341,704 cu. yds. excavation; 
plans, ete., with W. W. Boone, Civil Engr., 
Shelby Bldg. 

Dredge Bucket. — Harvey Co., 113 South 
St., Baltimore, Md.—15g cu. yd. clam-shell 
bucket; for hard and soft coal; closing drum 


| chain operated. 


Drykilns.—Gaston Kaolin Co., C. E. Whit- 
ney, Bessemer City, N. C. — Drykilns or 
ovens. 

Drill Press. — McClure Motor Co., E. D. 
Cobbs, Secy., 2020 Ave. B, Birmingham, Ala. 
Bids until April 1; drill press. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Edger.—Grantsboro Milling Co., J. L. Me- 


Cotter, Treas.-Mgr., Grantsboro, N. C.— 
Edger for small saw outfit. 
Electrical Equipment.—DeWitt Rice Mill 


(o., DeWitt, Ark.—Prices on electrical equip- 
ment for $300,000 rice mill. 

Electrical Equipment.—Rev. Jos. G. Chris- 
tian, Pastor M. E. Church, Reynolds, Ga.— 
Prices on electrical equipment for church. 

Elevator.—Central Motor Co., Somerset, 
Ky.—4000-Ib. eapacity elevator; belt without 
power preferred; price, description and lo- 
eation. 

Elevator. John G. Duncan Co., N. E. Cor. 
Jackson and Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Second-hund elevator for 4000 to 5000 Ibs.; 
for automobiles; second-hand, good condi- 
tion; quick delivery. 

Enamelware, ete. — West India Specialty 
Sales Co., Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British 
West Indies —Names and addresses mfrs. of 
enanielware; trunks and bags; boots; etc. 


Engine. — Hodgson Machinery Co., B. C. 


Hodgson, 827 Holston National Bank Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn.—8%4x10-in. double-drum 
hoisting engine; slewing gear, with or with- 
out boiler. 

Engines.—Gaston Kaolin Co., C. E. Whit- 
ney, Bessemer City, N. C.—Engines. 


Engine, ete.—John G. Duncan Co., Centra: | 


and Jackson Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—Jobbers’ 
prices on second-hand 12x16 engine with 


boiler. to drive large circular sawmill, having | 


head blocks to open 54 to 60 in., swing 66 
to 72-in. saw with overhead log turner and 
gang edger. 

Engine.—See Sawmill. 

Engine. — Max L. McRae, McRae, Ga.— 


Prices on 125 H. P. engine for 50,000 to 
75,000 daily capacity brick plant. (Super- | 
sedes recent item.) 

Engine.—Saml. T. Williams, 223 N. Cal- 


vert St., Baltimore, Md.—100 H. P. horizon- | 


tal engine; throttling or automatic. 

Engine. — Robinson Packers’ Co., H. D. 
Parker, Mgr., 226 E. 3d St., Tulsa, Okla.— 
50 or 75 H. P. gas engine; second-hand pre- 
ferred. 

Engine. —- Fletcher Brick Works, 
Fletcher, Prest.-Mgr., Fletcher, N. C.—25 H. 
P, fuel oil engine. 

Engine.—Bridgewater Plow Corp., L. V. 
Miller, Asst. Mgr., Bridgewater, Va.—20 to 
30 H. P. engine; second-hand preferred. 

Furniture Machinery.—Virginia Furniture 
Co., Nick Prillaman, Treas., Martinsville, Va. 
Furniture mchy.; $30,000 equipment; open 
bids March 15. 

Factory Supplies.—D. Perriez and R. Zhen- 
dre, Laforest 22, Rue Saint-Remi, Bordeaux, 
France.—To represent mfrs. of belts; pul- 
leys; oils; grease; etc. . 

Filter Presses.—Gaston Kaolin Co., C. E. 





Whitmy, Bessemer City, N. C. — filter 
presses. 
Flooring, ete.—Berryton Mills, Berryton, 


Ga.—40,000 ft. 13-16x% No. 1 factory maple | 


flooring; 90,000 ft. B. M. 3x8 flooring; 40,000 
ft. B. M. 2x8 decking. 

Generator. —, Black Diamond Collieries, 
Coal Creek, Tenn=~225 or 325 K. V. A. gen- 
erator; 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300 volts; D. C. 
to engine for 100 lbs. steam pressure. 

Generator.—See Sawmill. 


Generator.—Fletcher Brick Works, J. P. 


Fletcher, Prest.-Mgr., Fletcher, N. C.—10 H. j 


P, generator. 
Generators. — Harold E. Willson, Conslt. 


Engr., Thurmont, W. Va.—15 O. K. W. mo- | 


tor-generating set, 2200 volts, 250 D. C. 

Hardware.—J. A. Vazquez & Co., 113 Cuba 
St., Havana, Cuba.—To represent mfrs. of 
heavy hardware. 


a Fe 


Heaters.—H. W. Biggs, Room 511 Law and 
Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.—Names 
and addresses mfrs. 


heaters or other oli-burning heaters for fur- 
naces. 

Heating Plant. — T. B. Cox, Tishmingo, 
Okla.—Prices on steam, electric or other 
methods of heating. 

Heating Plant. — Rev. Jos. G. Christian, 


Pastor M. E. Church, Reynolds, Ga.—Prices 
on heating plant for church. 

Heating Plant. — M. 8S. Willard, Chrmn. 
Building Comm, First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilmington, N. C.—Prices on heating plant 

| for church 40x50 ft. 

Heating Plant. — Thos. W. Biddle, care 
Kelly Sprinfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md.— 
Data on heating plant for $150,000 hotel and 
cafeteria. 

| Hoisting Machinery.—Gaston 
Cc. E. Whitney, Bessemer City, N. C. 
| ing mcehy. 
Hoop Iron.—Globe Brick Co., F. G. Porter, 
Prest.-Mgr., Box 765, East Liverpool, O.— 


Kaolin Co., 
Hoist- 


| than 20-ft. lengths. 


Hoist. — Burton Oil & Development Co., 
Reynolds Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. — Belt- 
; driven hoist; handle 2%-yard dragline 
bucket hoist of 2 drums; one drum to have 
2 speeds; low speed 200 and high speed 600 
ft. per minute. 


Implements. — J. L. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, South Africa.—Catalogues, price 
lists, ete., on agricultural implements, ete. 

Kitchen Equipment. — Thos. W. Biddle, 
eare Kelly Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md.—Data on kitchen equipment for 
$150,000 hotel and cafeteria. 

Knitting Machinery. — G. C. Buquo, Hot 
Springs, N. C.—Data and prices on knitting 
mchy. for full and half cotton hose; has 
150x100-ft. space; electric motor drive, A. C. 

Labels.—Ralph R. Clinard, Box 843, Win- 
N. C. — Names and 


Lillibridge oil vapor | 


Machine Shop Equipment.—Harlan Elec- 
tric & Machine Works, F. C. Tarvin, V.-P., 
Harlan, Ky.—Machine shop equipment, in- 
cluding lathes, steam hammers, blower weld- 
ing machine, bulldozers, ete. : 

Machine Tools.—Union Iron Works, W. N. 
Saunders, Prest., 508 McKevitt Bldg., Nor- 
folk, Va.—Lathes, planers, radial drill, ete. 

Machine Tools.—Mt. Belvieu Iron Works, 
A. M. Bullard, Mgr., Mt. Belview, Tex.—21- 


| in. swing lathe, 24 to 26-in. shaper, bolt ma- 


1200 Ibs. black hoop iron, 1-16x1 in., not less | 





addresses | 


| ston-Salem, 
| mfrs. labels; samples and prices. 
| Lathe.-McClure Motor Co., E. D. Cobbs, | 
Secy., 2020 Ave. B, Birmingham, Ala.—Bids | 
until April 1; lathe. 
Lath.—T. B. Cox, Tishmingo, Okla.— 


| Prices on lath. 
Laundry Equipment. — Walter C. Smith, 
sox 221, Attalla, Ala—Steam laundry equip- 
ment; $7000. 
| Lighting Fixtures.—Treasury Dept., Su- 
pervising Archt.’s Office, Washington, D. C.— 
sids until Mch. 25 to furnish and install 
lighting fixtures in U. S. Postoffices at 


3ellefourche, 8. D.; Decatur, Ala.; Denton, 
Tex.; Mit. Pleasant, Mich.; Rhinelander, 
Wis.; Sunbury, Pa.; U. S. Postoffice and 


Courthouse at Woodward, Okla.; plans, etce., 
or file. 


Locomotives.—Boca Ceiga Bridge Co., W. | 


D. McAdoo, Mgr.-Engr., Florida Bank Bldg., 
| St. Petersburg, Fla.—3 or 4 gasoline loco- 
motives; 25 mi. per hour speed; to pull 3 
or 4 trailers. 

Lumber.—Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, 
N. J. — First-class long-leaf yellow pine; 
second-hand; probably use, sound and with- 
out notches, following: 25-30 posts, 12x12 
in. by 14 ft. long; 30-40 girders, 12x20 in. by 
16 ft. long; 60-70 beams, 12x16 in. by 20 ft. 
long; prefer dressed; quote prices and where 
located. 

-Lumber.—Inter-State Mfg. Co., Martin P. 
Connolly, Mgr., Parkersburg, W. Va.—Oak, 
maple and poplar stock cut to size; veneer 
panels cut to size. 


Mailing Packages.—Ralph R. Clinard, Box | 


843, Winston-Salem, N. C.—Names and ad- 


dresses mfrs. mailing packages for liquid; 
| samples and prices. 


| and prices on 


chine, hacksaw, 2% to 8 or 10-in. pipe ma- 
chine; heavy duty. 


Machine Tools.—E. Pettler & Son, First 
National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Ma- 
chine. tools, including lathes, planer and 


radial drill; motor driven. 

Machine Tools. — Tuscaloosa Machinery 
Exchange, Clayton Strickland, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.—Machine tools, including 26x14 heavy- 
duty and 24x24-ft. lathes, 3-ft. plain radial 
drill, welding and cutting equipment. 

Marble.—See Building Material. 

Metal Ceiling.—T. B. Cox, 
Okla.—Prices on metal ceiling. 

Metal Lath.—J. B. Alsbrook, Greeleyville, 
S. C.—1250 sq. yds. black metal lath. 

Metal Seats, ete. — Van Fleet Co., R. A. 
Ellis, Mgr., Florence Villa, Fla.—Names and 
addresses mfrs. metal seats; similar to those 
on mowing machines, sulky plows, etc.; 
spring standards upon seats they are 
mounted; hose coupling used on freight 
ears, 

Metalware, etc.—B. Kashyap & Co., Anar- 
kali St., Lahore, India. — Names and ad- 
dresses mfrs. dress trimming braids, silk 
hosiery of very fine quality, lamp wicks, 
metal hollow-ware, especially small tin boxes 
for tooth powder, etc.; small wooden boxes 
with dovetailed joints, etc. 

Mining Machinery. — Harold E. Willson, 
Consit. Engr., Thurmont, W. Va. — Short 
wall-cutting machines. 

Mixer.—Riviera Lumber Co., Riviera, Tex. 
Small power-driven concrete mixer without 
engine; second-hand. 


Tishmingo, 


Motors.—Harold HE. Willson, Conslt. Engr., 
Tbhurmont, W. Va.—6-ton reel-gathering mo- 
ters, 


Motor.—N. C. McFadyen, Cameron, N. C. 
Used vertical electric motor; 60-cycle, 8- 


phase, 220-volt, 15 to 30 H. P. 

Oiling. — State Roads Comsn., Clyde H. 
Wilson, Secy., 601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.—Bids until Mch. 9; oil 6 sections State 
Highway, comprising 355.70 mi., requiring 
691,710 gals. oil; plans, ete., on file. 

Oil-mill Mchy.—Lucian D. Wylly & Co., 48 
E. 41st St., New York.—To correspond with 


| mfrs. machines for cleaning linseed. 


Oil Refinery Equipment. — Evans & De 
Laureal, Broussard, La.—Data and prices on 
refinery equipment for engine and lubri- 
eating oils. 

Oil Refinery.—Denison Oil & Refining Co., 
Security Bldg., Denison, Tex.—Bids on 2000- 
bbl. capacity refinery. 

Ornamental Iron Work.—-See Building Ma- 
terial. 

Painting Machine.—-Falls City Tin Tag & 
Lithographing Co., Wentzel and Market 
Sts., Louisville, Ky.—Tin-painting machine; 
new or second-hand. 


Paper Cup Machinery. — Jas. J. Paxton, 
Box 96, No. 10 Cruz St., San Juan, Porto 
Rico.—Names and addresses mfrs. paper cup 
machinery. 

Paper Machinery.—Vivian Cotton Mills, T. 
C. Summer, Secy., Cherryville, N. C.—Data 
mchy. to mfre. water-proof 


| puper, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Paving. — City of Richmond, Ky.—Con- 
struct 63,000 sq. yds. street paving; two- 
course concrete or sheet asphalt, bituminous 
or Kentucky rock asphalt; wearing surface 
ou 6-ins concrete base; plans, ete., from §. 
F. Crecelius, City Engr. 

Paving.—City of Montgomery, Ala., J. L. 
Cobbs, Treas.—Bids until Mch. 11; construct 
gravel paving and concrete storm sewers on 
Goode St.; plans, ete., from H. A. Washing- 
ton, City Engr. 

Paving.—City of Florala, Ala., J. J. Bell, 
Mayor.—Bids until Mch. 20; construct 31,250 
sq. yds. pavement; 27,280 sq. yds. sidewalks ; 
brick; sheet asphalt; bituminous concrete 
or concrete, with curb, gutters, storm drain- 
age, etc.; plans, ete., from J. B. McCrary 
Co., Engr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Paving.—City of Caruthersville, Mo., L. M. 


McGinnis, Clerk.—Bids until Mech. 1; con- 
struct 6400 sq. yds. vibrolithic paving; 
plans, ete., on file. 

Paving.—City of Huntington, W. Va., D. 


G. Miller.—Bids until Mch. 20; pave Merritt 
Ave., Staunton Rd. and 35th St.; plans, etc., 
from Jos. N. Doyle, Engr., Hippodrome 
Bldg. 


Paving.—City of Miami, Fla., W. B. Moore, 
Clerk.—Bids until Mch. 11; construct con- 
crete sidewalks and curbs in Sidewalk Im- 
provement Dist. No. 16; plans, ete., on file. 

Paving.—City of Gulfport, Miss., Geo. P. 
Kearse, Clerk.—Bids until Mch. 2; improve 
sidewalk on 12th St. and 32d Ave.; 1700 sq. 
yds. concrete sidewalk, 190 sq. ft. street 
crossings, 4490 lin. ft. concrete curb, 400 cu. 
yds. grading; plans, ete., from Hobart D. 
Shaw, City Engr. 

Paving Material. —- Town of Bridgeport, 
W. Va., J. W. Johnston, Mayor.—Bids until 
Mch. 8; 370,000 3 and 4-in. paving blocks, 
§2i tons sand, 1225 tons gravel, 3000 bbls. 
cement; plans, ete., on file. 

‘Piles.—Chemical Construction Co., Trust 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.—Quantity of piles 
delivered at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, Md., in- 
cluding 14 dolphin, 10 corner, 2 mooring, all 
48-50 ft.; 6 mooring, 35 ft.; 7 brace, 42 ft.; 
13 brace, 32 ft.; 36 straight, 38-40 ft.; 86 
straight, 28-30 ft.; all piles 8-in. head, 12-in. 
butt; prefer long-leaf pine. 

Pipe. — E. C. Guy, Cashier Avery County 
Bank, Newland, N. C.—Names and addresses 
dealers in second-hand spiral iron or steel 
pipe. 

Pipe. — Globe Brick Co., F. G. Porter, 
Prest.-Mgr., Box 765, East Liverpool, O.— 
250 pieces 6-in. standard untarred cast-iron 
soil pipe. 

Piping, ete.—Marathon Oil Co., 502% E. 
Houston St., San Antonio, Tex.—Bids until 
Mch. 15; 2-in. tubing; 2, 4, 4% and 6-in. 
lines; 8-in. casings; 5-in,. sucker rods; as- 
sorted carload lots. 

Plaster.—J. B. Alsbrook, 
C.—10 tons plaster. 

Plaster and Cement.—T. B. Cox, Tish- 
mingo, Okla.—Prices on plaster and cement 
in car lots. 

Plate Glass.—See Building Material. 

Plumbing.—T. B. Cox, Tishmingo, Okla.— 


Greeleyville, 8. 


Prices on bath tubs, lavatories, etc.; new 
or second-hand. 
Printing Press.—Falls City Tin Tag & 


Lithographing Co., Wentzel and Market Sts., 
Louisville, Ky.—Flat bed tin-printing press; 
new or second-hand. 

Pulley.—John G. Duncan Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn. — Dealers’ 
prices on 54x9 or 10-in. face two 15-16-in. 
bore iron pulley; second-hand. 


Pumps.—Gaston Kaolin Co., C. E. Whit- 
ney, Bessemer City, N. C.—Force pumps. 





Pumps.—J. T. Ray, Mountain City, Tenn. 
Two second-hand rotary power pumps with 
2-in. connections. + 

Pumps, ete.—E. Pettler & Son, First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 
heater and feed pumps for 500 H. P. water- 
tube boilers. 

Railway. — Police Commrs. of Ouachita 
Parish, Monroe, La. — Second-hand 15 mi. 
narrow-gauge railroad, 2 locomotives, 25 
dump cars; needed to rush to completion 
110 mi. gravel and hard-surface roads. 

Refrigerating Plant. — Thos. W. Biddle, 
care Kelly Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, 
Md.—Data on refrigerating plant for $150,000 
hotel and cafeteria. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Water | 


Safe.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Safes.—Hodges State Bank, R. A. Smith, 
V.-P., Hodges, Ala.—Prices on safes. 

Sawmill. — Berrey Reeves Lumber Co., T, 
W. Reeves, Secy., Pine Belt, Ala.—50 to 60 
H. P. portable sawmill. 

Sawmill.—Southern Pine & Hardwood Co, 
213-214 Alston Bldg., Birmingham. Ala— 
Sawmill, No. 3, with carriage complete; 10x 


12 engine; 48x12 boiler; self-feed ripsaw; 
| 40-in. exhaust fan; 20-ft. 2-saw trimmer; 
3-saw edger; lath mill complete; 50 H. P, 
3-phase 60-cycle A. C. current generator, 100 
R. P. M., between 220 and 440 voltaze. 
Saw and Planing Mill.—Riviera Lumber 
Co., Riviera, Tex.—Small portable second- 


Reinforcing Steel.—See Building Material. | 


Rigs (Well Drilling).—Marathon 
502% KE. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex.— 
Two rotary drilling rigs. 

Road Construction. — Buncombe County 
Commrs., B. A. Paxton, Chrmn., Asheville, 
N. C.—Bids until March 15; improve 8-mi. 
Asheville-Leicester road; concrete and as- 
phaltiec concrete. 

Road Construction.—Wayne County Com- 
missioners, Frank H. Fry, Clerk, Wayne, 
W. Va.—Bids until Mch. 18; construct 2.6 
mi. Lavelette-Camp Creek Class A road; 
Federal-aid Project No. 88; plans, etec., from 
Howard A. Levering, County Road Engr. 


Road Construction. — Hartley County 
Commrs., A. B. Cullender, County Clerk, 
Channing, Tex.—Bids until Mch. 8; con- 


struct road; 43,988.9 cu. yds. earth and rock 
excavation, 71,529.11 cu. yds. earth and clay 
borrow, reinforcing steel 2521.6 lbs.; plans, 
ete., from Hess & Skinner, County Engrs., 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Road Construction. — Caldwell County 
Comsn., G. F. Harper, Chrmn., Lenoir, N. C. 
Bids until March 8; construct 6.58 mi. Yadkin 
Valley Road; 26,000 cu. yds. earth excava- 
tien; 1088% lin. ft. terra-cotta or corrugated 
iron pipe; plans, ete., from 8S. B. Howard, 
County Engr. 


Railroad Construction. — Carolina Engi- 
neering Co., 412 Southern Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.—Bids until Mch. 20;, construct 12 


mi. standard-gauge railroad, Wilmington to 
Carolina Beach; 150,000 yds. sand and sandy 
clay grading; light work; probably handled 
best with light steam shovel (caterpillar) 
and small capacity dump cars; small team 
outfit can be used for surface ditches and 
light grade work; contractors invited to 
ascertain conditions; only grading contracts 
will be let now. 

Road Construction. — Greenwood County 
Highway Comsn., Greenwood, S. C.—Bids 
until Mech. 11; construct 18.238 mi, Dixie 
Highway between Greenwood and Edgefield 
County line; 16.477 mi. topsoil road; 47,260 
cu. yds. topsoil, 138.9 cu. yds. concrete, 4327 
Ibs. reinforced steel, 58,579 cu. yds. excava- 
tion; 1.761 mi. concrete pavement; 18,600 sq. 
yds. concrete surfacing; 5323 cu. yds. ex- 
cavation; plans, etc., from J. Roy Pennell, 
State Highway Engr., Columbia, S. C. 

Road Construction—Cobb County Com- 


Oil Co., | 








hand saw and planing mill; good condition; 
state price, location and weight. 
Seating.—See Theater Equipment. 
Seating.—Rev. Jos. G. Christian, Pastor M. 
E. Church, Reynolds, Ga.—Prices on pews 
and chairs for church. 
Scenery.—See Theater Equipment. 
Sewers.—Town, W. H. Call, Mayor, Selma, 
N. C.—Bids until Mch. 16; sanitary sewer 
system; 5 mi. vitrified pipe sewers from 8 
to 15 in. in diameter; plans, etc., with Wm. 
M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, N. C. 


Sewers. — City, C. A. Musgrave, Clerk, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Bids until Mch. 2; 
575 lin. ft. 8-in. sanitary sewers; pave 
streets; plans, ete., with City Clerk and L. 


G. Merrill, City Engr. 

Sewers.—City Comsn., L. P. Cloutier, Secy., 
Natchitoches, La.—Bids until Mch. 24; sani- 
tary sewer system; vitrified sewer pipe and 
branches; line structures; pump pit, ete; 
specifications, ete., with W. F. Johnson, 
Mayor, and Xavier A. Kramer, Conslt. Engr., 
Magnolia, Miss. 

Sewer System.—Town, T. J. Price, Chrmn. 
Water-works Comsn., Rogersville, Tenn.— 
Bids until Mch. 18; extend sewer and water 
systems; 11,857 ft. 6 to 12-in. vitrified clay 
sewer pipe; 21 manholes; 10 lampholes; 5 
flush tanks; double alternating flush tanks; 
plans, ete., on file at Rogersville; J. N. 
Ambler, Conslt. Engr., 2221 Monument Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 

Sewer System.—City, J. G. Mills, Mayor, 


Wake Fforest, N. C.—Bids until Mech. 25; 
sewer and water systems; 2 mi. vitrified 


pipe sewers, 8-in. diameter; plans, etc., on 
file at Wake Forest, and blank forms of pro- 
posal, ete., with Wm. M, Piatt, Engr., Dur- 
bam, N. C. 

Shirt and Overall Machinery. — J. A. 
Goodwyn, Box 722, Norfolk, Va.—Data and 
prices on mchy. for shirt and overall factory. 

Shovel (Steam).—M. E. Gettys Lumber Co., 
Gaffney, S. C.—Prices on small tractor steam 
shovel. 
equipment for $300,000 rice mill. 

Soda. — Globe Brick Co., F. G, 
Prest.-Mgr., Box 765, East Liverpool, 


Porter, 
o— 


| 20,000 Ibs. silicate of soda, 40 degrees Baume. 


missioners Roads and Revenues, J. R. Mil- 


ler, Clerk, Marietta, Ga—Bids until Mch. 


| 


19; construct 3.4 mi. Federal-aid road, Geor- | 


gio Project No. 102; 39,950 sq. yds. pave- 


ment; 7956.9 cu. yds. excavation; 35,950 lin. | 


ft. 2x10 wood curb; 694.10 lin. ft. 12 to 30- 
in. D. S. V. pipe; plans, ete., with Knox T. 
Thomas, Project Engr., 300 Forsyth Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. . 

Roofing, ete. — Dezell Enterprise Co., 
Greensboro, Fla. — 60 squares composition 
roofing with underwriter’s label; 10,000 sq. 
ft. building paper; immediate shipment. 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Work.—See Build- | 


ing Material. 


Sprinkler Equipment, etc. — DeWitt Rice 
Mill Co., DeWitt, Ark.—Prices on sprinkler 

Tanks.—Ragan Tank & Mfg. Co., B. F. 
Reagan, Prest.-Mgr., Tulsa, Okla.—Prices on 
tanks. 

Steel Bars, Rivets, etc.—Allemandet, 32 Rue 
Etienne Marcel, Paris, France.—Miscellane- 
eus Siemens-Martin steel bar, steel wire, 
rivets, etc.; list of sizes, quantity, ete., on 
file with Manufacturers Record. 

Steel Building.—E. Pettler & 
National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
60x25-ft. steel building. 

Steel Chutes.—Harold E. Willson, Conslt. 
Engr., Thurmont, W. Va.—Steel chutes for 
tipple, 

Stoves (Oil). 


Son, First 
Pa.—40x 


R. K. Blackshear, Box 546, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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" Corsicana, Tex.—Correspond with mfrs. fuel 


oil stoves; view to State agency. 

Suitings——Jas. J. Paxton, Box 96, No. 10 
Cruz St., San Juan, Porto Rico.—Names and 
addresses mfrs. Palm Beach and cool-crash 
suitings. 

Tank and Tower. 
National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.—60,000- 
gal. elevated tank and tower. 

Theater Equipment.—D. Harry Jamieson, 
Paducah, Ky.—Data on theater equipment, 
scenery, seating and ventilation for $150,- 
000 building to seat 2000. 

Telephone System.—Roseboro & Fayette- 
ville Telephone Co., L. M. Cooper, Secy., 
Autryville, N. C—Bids until Mch. 22 to fur- 

) juniper poles, No. 12 galvanized 





nish 25-ft. 

wire, insulators, brackets, ete. 
Vault._See Bank fixtures. 
Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 
Veneer.—See Lumber. 


Ventilation.—_D. Harry Jamieson, Paducah, 
Ky.—Data on ventilation for theater. 


Water-works, ete.—City, J. G. Mills, Mayor, 
Wake Forest, N. C—Bids until Mch. 25; 
water and sewer systems; 5 mi. cast-iron 
pipe, 6 to 10 in. diam.; valves; hydrants; 
pumping stations; tower; tank; motor- 
driven pumps, ete.; plans, ete., on file at 
Wake Forest, and blank forms of proposal, 
etc., with Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, 
N, C. 

Water-works.—T. J. Price, Chrmn. Water- 
works Comsn., Rogersville, Tenn.—Bids un- 
til Mch. 18; extend water and sewer systems; 
15,500 ft. 6 and 4-in. cast-iron water mains; 
10,800 ft. 2-in. galvanized water main; 76 
6, 4 and 2-in. valves; 32 fire hydrants; plans, 


etc., on file at Rogersville; J. N. Ambler, 
Consit. Engr., 2221 Monument Ave., Rich- 


mond, Va. 


Wharf. — Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex.—Bids until Mch. 5; construct 
lumber wharf east side city slip; plans, etc., 
on file with Engineering Dept. 

Woodworking Machinery. — Thomas F. 
Mitchell, Double Springs, Ala. — Data and 
prices on mchy. for turned porch columns. 


officers: Robert T. Ervin and H. L. Brittain, 


| V.-P.s; Jere Austill, Secy.; H. B. Urquhart of 


E. Pettler & Son, First | 


| has let 


Birmingham, Treas.; Geo. H. Clarke of Bir- 
mingham, Chief Engr. 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—Seaboard Air Line, it 
is reported, will lay some additional terminal 
tracks. W. D. Faucette is Chief Engr. at 
Norfolk, Va. 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—W. D. McAdoo, Mgr. 
St. Petersburg Beach, Florida Bank Bldg., 
contract to build railway, including 
bridge across Boca Ceiga Bay, and will 
operate with light gasoline locomotives. 


N. C., Rocky Mount. — Business men of 
Rocky Mount are reported contemplating con- 
struction of a railroad from Rocky Mount to 
Dortches, Red Oak, Taylor's Store and Nash- 
ville, N. C., about 21 mi. Board of Trade may 
be able to give information. 


N. C., Wilmington. — Carolina Engineering 
Co., 412 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, is in- 
viting bids until March 20 to. grade about 12 


mi. of the Carolina Beach Railway, which 
will run from Wilmington to Carolina Beach. 
Tex., Cisco.—A recent report that the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad was preparing to build ad- 
ditional yard tracks and other facilities at 
Cisco is officially denied. No such improve- 
ments are contemplated in the near future. 


Tex., Eastland.—John Ringling of Chicago 
is reported saying that the Ringling, East- 
land & Gulf Railway will be operated begin- 
ning March 15 from Mangum via Eastland to 
Wayland, Tex., 25 mi. Grading is proceeding 
on a further extension into Stephens County. 
Entire line is to extend from May to New- 
castle, Tex., about 80 mi. C. U. Connellee of 
Eastland and others also interested. 

Tex., Ranger.—Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort 
Worth Railroad has 12 mi. of track ready to 
operate from Ranger south to Edhobby, Tex., 
and about 30 mi. more graded on which track- 
laying is proceeding. Jake Hamon of Ard- 
more, Okla., and Frank Kell of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., are interested. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work, 


municipal improvements, or the sale of machine 


or the letting of contracts in the 
are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. 


South or Southwest, 
We invite information 


of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, as well 


as from Southern readers. 
as from advertisers. 


News of value will be 


Ordnance Material to Be Sold. 


Announcement is made in another column 


| of an important sale by order of the United 


| Co. at Boston and Seaview Aves. 


Woodworking Mchy., etc.—R. Sala, Casella | 


Postale N. 22908, Messina, Italy.—Catalogues, 
prices, terms on: Mchy. for working wood 
and furniture; general hardware; small tools 
of every description. 


Co., Louisville Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky.— 
Woodworking mchy. 

Woodworking Machinery. — W. W. Rich, 
Emporia, Va.—Names and addresses mfrs. 
heading mchy. 

Woodworking Machinery.—R. P. Johnson, 
Wytheville, Va.—Dealers’ prices on planer, 
matcher and moulder; double surfacer; 20 
or 24-in. machine; second-hand or rebuilt. 


Woodworking Machinery. — Bridgewater 
Plow Corp., L. V. Miller, Asst. Mgr., Bridge- 
water, Va.—2 or 4 handle bender; surface 
wood and 4 side handle planers; self-feed 
rip-saw ; cut-off saw; inside handle and out- 
side handle shaper; belt sander; 2 small 
steam vats or tanks; 4 trucks; second-hand 
preferred. 





Railroad Construction 
Railways. 


Ala., Mobile.—Construction of the long pro- 


posed Mobile & West Alabama Railroad will | 


begin this year at Mobile, Tuscaloosa and 


Florence, Ala., according to a report quoting | 


L. A. May of New York, Prest., after a meet- 
ing in Mobile. The route is from Mobile to 
the Tennessee River, about 275 mi. 


Other | 


States Army Ordnance Department of mate- 
rial and equipment at Bridgeport, Conn., on 
March 18 and 19, the sale beginning at 11 
A. M. each day on the premises of Ware- 
house 193 of the Remington Arms—U. M. C. 
The sale 
includes 5000 tons of steel hot and cold- 
rolled, forged, chrome, high speed, ete., in 
commercial sizes and lengths; besides brass, 
aluminum, bronze, copper in tubes, bars, 
wire, etc.; bolts, nuts, rivets, pipe, belting, 
factory supplies, etc. Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co., 1519-1521 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pat, are the auctioneers. 





Important Announcement. 


Amouncement is made that the highway 


| materials department of the H. H. Rebertson 
Woodwerking Machinery.—United Casket | 


Company, Pittsburgh, has been purchased 
by the National Steel Fabric Co., also of 
that city, and that the balance of all un- 
filled fabric orders will be shipped by the 
National Steel Fabric Co. It is further 


stated that correspondence relating to past | 


contracts or new business should be ad- 
dressed to the National Steel Fabric Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of which E. L. Benedict, formerly manager 
of the highway materials department of the 
Robertson Company, is general sales man- 
ager. President H. H. Robertson also ex- 
presses thanks to customers for their co- 


operation during the 1919 construction sea- | 
be well | 


son, and says their interests will 
cared for by the new company during the 
ceming season. 





General Sales Manager. 

R. E. S. 
sales manager of the T. L. Smith Company of 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of concrete-mixing 
machinery and contractors’ equipment. He 
will be in charge of the company’s general 
sales offices, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
where the advertising and sales departments 
are now located. 
Mr. Geare has operated under the firm name 
of Geare & Company, engineers, specializing 
in sales engineering in the construction and 


Geare has been appointed general | 


For the past four years | 


published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


| power-plant field. Geare & Company handled 
the business for the T. L. Smith Company, 
the Manistee Iron Works and others. 
A Successful Sale. 

Concerning the sale on February 26 of machine 
tools, machinery and mechanical equipment at 
the plant of the J. N. Lapointe Company, Hud- 

Mass., the auctioneers, J. E. Conant & Co. 
of Lowell, Mass., say there was an exceedingly 
gratifying attendance in spite of the present 
hazard of railroad and motor-car transporta- 


son, 


tion. The total result of the sale for the 316 
lots, large and small, was $49,733. Lot 214 


brought $3300; 215, $3200; 274, $3100; 222, $3000; 
209, $2800 ; 270, $2000, and so on. It is remarked 
that the success of the auction shows that 
nothing will prevent,a full attendance at a 
public sale in which the public has confidence 
and at which the property is pledged without 
reserve or limit to the highest bidders. The 
firm received 77 inquiries by wire, mail and 
telephone concerning the outcome. 





Has Opened an Office in Washington. 

G. L. Lemon & Company, certified public 
accountants, of Birmingham, Ala., have opened 
an. office in Washington, D. C., at 1301 G 
St. N. W., telephone M-994. The opening of 
this office, it is stated, was necessary on 
account of the firm’s rapidly increasing income 
tax clientele, and they have placed there a 
thoroughly competent accountant, as well as 
| one of the best income tax men in Washing- 
ton. The office will also handle audit systems 
and accounting practice. 


Durable Machines. 


Contractors who think they are getting 
unusually long service out of concrete-mix- 
| ing machinery after it has passed its third 
or fourth year will be interested in a sale 
recently consummated at Des Moines, Iowa, 
Jumes Horrabin & Co. having purchased 
from the Pierson Construction Co. a Smith 
| paver built in 1902, which has been in con- 
tinuous operation since that time. This ma- 
chine is one of the first ever built by T. L. 
Smith, founder of the company, which bears 
his name, and it emphasizes the quality and 
durability which has always’ been a feature 
| of the Smith mixers. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Industrial Buildings. 


Milliken Bros. Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, have taken 
eontracts for the following industrial build- 
ings-of standardized truss unit type, known 
as Milliken buildings: 
20x100 ft. and 40x40 ft., respectively, for the 
soston & Lockport Block Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
one-story machine shop, 40x160 ft., for the 
Lehigh Machine Co., Lehighton, Pa.; one- 
story forge shop, 67x80 ft., for the Frost 
Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, Mich.; and one- 
story silk mill, 47x100 ft., for the Mapele 
Silk Manufacturing Co., Alburtis, Pa. Re- 
cent export 
clude a total of 28 different structures to be 
located in Cuba, Santo Domingo, Colombia, 
Venezuela and at points in the Levant. 
These buildings, to be used for general in- 


dustrial service, average from 41x60 ft. to 
61x140 ft. in size. 
Will Haul Heavy Materials. 
The Tennalark Transportation Co., Inc., 


Two one-story shops, ‘ 


orders for these buildings in- | 


220 Capitol Blvd., Nashville, Tenn., has been | 


organized with $100,000 capital to haul heavy 
materials with motor trucks for road build- 
ing and other purposes. They have in serv- 
ice at present 20 four-yard heavy-duty Dia- 


mond T special trucks with hydraulic hoists | 


and dump bodies. 
pany are A. L. 
Young, secretary, 
treasurer. 


Lawson, 
and 


president; C. §. 


Granbery 





Wire Rope Stock at Birmingham. 


The Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Ke- 
nosha, Wis., announce that they have estab- 
lished a complete stock of wire rope of all 
kinds, and also of wire rope fittings at their 
Birmingham warehouse, 1722 Avenue B, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The business of this com- 
pany in the South has been growing rapidly 
for the last three or four years, and more par- 
ticularly during the last six months, and the 
new stock has been placed there to give its 
many Southern customers the very 
service. “Macwhyte” wire rope is manufac- 
tured complete in the modern factory at 
Kenosha, and the wire 
fabricated is drawn in the company’s own 


The officers of the com- | 


Jackson, | 


best | 


from which it is | 


wire mill, so that it has complete control | 


of the quality of its product from the very 
beginning. James A. Boope, Southern man- 
ager for the company, is sending out an 
announcement to his customers of the es- 
tablishment of the stock at Birmingham. 





Asphalt for Paving. 


Permanent headquarters for the Asphalt As- 
sociation, representing the producers and 
users of asphalt for paving, have been estab- 
lished in the new National Association Bldg., 
25 W. 43d St., New York city. From their 
headquarters and its branch offices at Wash- 
ington, Chicago and Toronto the Association 
will continue its educational and research 
work, J. R. Draney of the United States As- 
phalt Refining Co. is president ; W. W. McFar- 
land of the Warner-Quinlan Company, vice- 
president; Herbert Spencer of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, treasurer, and J. E. 
Pennybacker, formerly chief of management 
of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
secretary. A feature of the Association’s ac- 
tivities is a brochure series explaining the 
approved methods of constructing asphalt 
pavements, including asphalt macadam, as- 
phaltic concrete and sheet asphalt pavements, 
and presenting information as to asphalt 
specifications, the use of asphalt fillers for 
brick and block pavements. Lectures in uni- 


Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 





Ala., Cullman.—Parker Bank & Trust Co., 
capital stock $50,000 paid in and another $50,000 
additional capital authorized, is reorganized 
end has begun business; M. L. Robertson, 
Prest.; C. A. Stiefelmeyer and R. E. Lee, V.- 
P.’s; Joe Spitznagel, Cash. 

Ala., Hodges.—Hodges State Bank, capital 
$10,000, is chartered; V. H. Gary, Prest.; R. 
A. Smith, V.-P.; C. E. Haynes, Cash. 

Ark., Blytheville.— A national bank, with 
capital stock of $100,000 and surplus of $10,000, 
is being organized. Clinton Frazier will be 
Prest., T. B. Hicks of Tunison, Miss., V.-P., 
and L. N. Mathis of Ripley, Miss., Cashier. 

Ark., Hughes.—Planters’ National Bank 
of Hughes, capital $30,000, surplus $3000, 
has begun business. B. C. Pouncey, Prest.; 
J. O. E. Beck, V.-P.; A. L. Waring, Cash. 
the Kansas City Southern Railroad at Lees- 
ville. 

Ark., Round Pond.—Bank of Round Pond, 


capital $25,000 paid in, is organized. Chas. 
Fleming, Prest.: W. F. McCachren, V.-P.; 


W. H. Bynum, Secy.-Treas. 
Fla., Milton.—State Bank of Milton, capital 
stock $15,000, is chartered. John B. Turner, 


—_—_——. 
——— 


Miss., Canton.—Madison County Bank, eapi- 
tal $125,000, has applied for charter. W. BZ. 
Weiner, Tip Ray, Charles Trolio and others, 

Miss., Port Gibson.—Claiborne Bank, capita) 
$15,000, has applied for charter. D. A. Lowe, 
Geo. A, Taylor and others. 

Mo., Chadwick.—Farmers’ Bank, to succeed 
the Chadwick State Bank, capital $15,000, is 
incptd. Thomas Harris will be Prest. and Rex 
Harris, Cash. 


N. C., Burgaw. — Planters’ Bank & Trust 


_Co., authorized capital $25,000, subscribed $10,- 


000, is chartered. W. A. Brown, [Trest.; W., 
D. Croom, V.-P.; J. E. Crutchfield, Cashier, 
| Will begin business April 1. 

N. C., Goldsboro.—Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., capital $200,000 authorized, $100,000 paid 
in, is chartered. Will begin business about 
May 15. R. H. Edward, Prest.; B. C. Scott, 


Cashr.: D. N. Newsom, N. A. Howell and 
Geo. M. Warrick and others directors 

N. C., Marion.—A bank is being organized, 
it is reported, by C. F. James of the Elizabeth 
Knitting Mills and others. 

N. C., Potecasi—Bank of Potecasi, capital 
stock $10,000, has begun business. 

N. C., Shelby.—Cleveland Bank & Trust 
Co., capital $125,000, is chartered. Wm. Line- 
berger, Prest.; R. E. Campbell, V.-P.; J. J. 
Lattimore, Secy. and Treas. Will begin 
business about May 15. 

N. C., Troy.—Troy Loan & Trust Co., cap- 


| ital stock $75,000, will apply for charter; to 


| Bank, capital stock $25,000, is chartered 
i. 


Prest.; J. H. Harvell and W. A. McLeod, 
V.-Ps.; N. C. Elder, Cashr. 

Ga., Jefferson.—Jefferson Banking Co. and | 
the Bank of Jackson County, it is reported, 
have consolidated with the First National 
Bank, capital $250,000, and began business 
Feb. 23. 

Ga., Jefferson. — Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Co., capital stock $100,000, all subscribed, 
organized to begin business Mch. 1. Thos. 


S. Johnson, Prest.; S. V. Wilhite and R. D. | 


Moore, Sr., V.-P.’s; Homer Hancock, Cash 

Ga., Newnan.—First National Bank and the 
Coweta National Bank have consolidated as 
the ‘First National Bank of Newnan; total 
assets $475,000. R. W. Freeman, Prest.; Mike 
Powell, W. C. Wright and N. E. Powell, 
V.-Ps.; J. H. Powell, Cash. 

Ga., Newnan. — Newnan Banking & Trust 


begin business at once. 

Okla., Hunter.—First National Bank, capita) 
$25,000, has applied for charter. yr. € 
Brower, Enid, Okla., and others. 

S. C., Carlisle—Farmers and Merchants’ 
M. 
Deaver, Prest.; J. D. Smith and J. K. 
Deaver, V.-P.’s; L. B. Woodward, Cash 

§. C., Colleton.—Bank of Ashton, capital 
stock $20,000, paid in about $10,000, opened 


| for business Feb. 2. Dr. E. P. Carter, 
| Prest.; T. J. Simmons, V.-P.; L. E. Parler, 


| general securities business. 


Co. is organized to succeed the Newnan Bank- | 
ing Co., capital of which is to be increased 


or t . | 
from $125,000 to $400,000, with surplus of $100,000. | general trast business. 


Will occupy the same quarters. Among those 


' reported interested are H. C. Arnall, Jr., L. H. | 


Hill, J. R. Brown and T. B. McRitchie. 
Ga., Valdosta. — Merchants’ 
desta, capital $100,000, has applied for charter ; 


! Hf. Y. Tillman, Prest.; A. F. Winn, Jr., Secy. 


| Capital stock $400,000. 


| chartered. 


versities and colleges have been given or ar- | 


ranged for in about 25 of the leading educa. 
tional institutions of the United States and 
Canada. 


| clude T. W. Madison, 


Ky., Hellier.—State Bank of Hellier, capital 
$15,000, has been organized by J. F. Justice, T. 
J. Mitchell, Ira Williams and others. 


Bank of Val- | 


| ley, 


La., Homer.—American National Bank, capi- | 


tal $50,000, is chartered. 
LB W. Byerley, Cashier. 
La., Leesville.—Leesville & Slagle Railroad 
is reported completed to a connection with 
La., Monroe.—Louisiana Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., organized by capitalists of Alex- 
andria, Arcadia and other points, is incptd. 
Begins business im- 
Temple Bldg. 
C. Peters, C. H. 
Thomas, H. N. 
Terrell and R. 


Perry L. Pyle, Prest. ; 


in the Masonic 
Directors: A. Collman, F. 
Godwin, A. Siegel, E. G. 
Thompson, M. John, W. 8. 
R. Rhymes, all of Monroe. 
Md., Cumberland.—People’s Bank of Cum- 
berland, capital $100,000, surplus $20,000, is 
yeo. D. Landwehr, Prest.; Harry 


mediately 


| MeCuen, Prest.; E. 


Footer and Susman Rosenbaum, V.-Ps.; John | 
| Schiller, Cash. Began business Feb. 24. 


3rooksville State 
has begun business. 
Others interested in- 
H. H. Brooks, J. G. 


Miss., Brooksville. — 
Bank, capital $25,000, 
E. V. Yates is Prest. 


Wilkins and others. 


Cash. 

S. C., Columbia.—Liberty Company, capital 
stock $100,000, is being organized to conduct a 
Incorporators, A. 
S. Manning, W. A. Coleman, A. H. Kohn, Ju- 
lien C. Rogers, R. Beverly Sloan and others. 

S. C., Columbia.—Liberty Trust Co., capital 
stock $260,000, is being organized to conduct a 
Incorporators, A. §. 
Manning, W. A. Coleman, A. H. Kohn, Julien 
C. Rogers, R. Beverly Sloan and others. 

S. C., Elloree.—Citizens’ Bank of Elloree, 
cepital $25,000, is being organized. Address Dr. 
J. T. Green for information. 

S. C., Florence.—Carolina Trust Co., capi- 
tal $100,000 paid in, is incptd. J. F. Stack- 
Chrmn. of the board; J. B. Aiken, 
Prest.; D. W. Alderman, Jr., V.-P.; E. M. 
Singletary, Secy., and S.« I. Sulzbacher, 
Treas. 

S. C., Greenville—Guaranty Finance Corp., 
capital stock $30,000, is chartered. FE. B. 
S. McKissick and A. M. 
Rickman, A. W. Hill, Secy. and 
Treas. 

S. C., Leesville—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, capital stock $50,000, has applied for 
charter; incorporators, D. M. Crosson, J. C. 
Swygert and W. K. Shealy. 

S. C., Marion.—Marion Building and Loan 
Association is chartered; capital stock $250 
000. L. D. Lide, Prest.; J. O. Gasque, V.-P.; 
Cc. B. Wilden, Secy. and Treas. 

S. C., Spartanburg. — Dearman Investment 
Co., capital $100,000, is organized to begin busi- 
ness; incorporators, Geo. Dearman, Chas. A. 
Moss and I. C. Blackwood. 

S. C., Union.—Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co., 
capital stock $100,000, opened for business 


Feb. 22. C. H. Peake, Prest.; E. L. Little 


V.-P.’s; 





(Continued on Page 188.) 
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jchn of Jonesville, 1st -V.-P.; C. K. Morgan, | 


2d V.-P. and Cash. 

Tex., Alamo.—First State Bank, capital stock 
$25,000, is chartered; Geo. L. Jones, Prest.; F. 
L. Schumacker, Cash. 

Tex., Dallas.—Liberty State Bank, capital 
stock $100,000, is chartered; Hugh Hardy, 
Prest.; Raymond Thomas, Cash. 

Tex., Fabens.—First National Bank, capital 
$25,000, surplus $2500, has applied, for charter. 
Incptrs.: F. M. Murchison, Robt. L. Howze, 
C. M. Newnan, H. D. Camp and C. L. Bet- 
terton. 

Tex., Lelia Lake.—Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank, capital stock $15,000, is chartered ; 
E. L. Kennedy, Prest.; K. A. Bird, Cash. 


Tex., Lufkin.—Lufkin Building and Loan 
Assn., capital stock $1,000,000, has begun 
business. W. M. Glenn, Prest.; K. W. Dren- 


nan and N. D. Shands, V.-P.’s; J. H. Alder- 
son. Secy. and Treas. 

Tex., Mineral Wells.—Security State Bank, 
eapital stock $250,000, is chartered; P. 8S. 
Wolfe, Prest.; F. P. Brasleton, Cash. 

Tex., Pittsburg.—Pittsburg Building and 
Loan Association, capital stock $500,000, 
$110,000 subscribed, is organized. 
Dolinski, Prest.; J. M. Holman, J. T. Web- 
ster and J. F. Reynolds, V.-P.’s; Sam R. 
Greer, Secy.-Treas. 

Va., Ewing. — People’s Bank of Ewing, 
eapital, maximum, $15,000, minimum $10,000, 
is chartered. W. C. Fugate, Prest.; Herbert 
T. Ritchie, Secy. 

Va., Portsmouth.—Commercial & Mechanics’ 
Bank and Trust Co. is being organized by 
the Benwood Finance Co., 54 Haddington 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va., and will have a branch 
savings bank at Cradock, Va. To begin busi- 
ness June 1. 

Va., South Norfolk.—First National Bank, 
capital $100,000, surplus $12,500, is incorporated 
by the Benwood Finance Corp., 54 Hadding- 
ton Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Will begin business 
Apr. 1. Jno. BE. Cutherell, Prest.; D. 
Raper, C. L. Gibson, Moses Glasser and A. S. 
Jones, V.-Ps.; I. T. Davis, Jr., Cash. 

W. Va., Bayard.—Bayard National Bank, 
capital $25,000, has been organized. M. Tam- 
bourini, Prest.;: Robert Neville of Keyser, 

W. Va., Davy.—Bank of Davy, a new con- 
cern, is chartered. Geo. Wolfe will be Prest. 
and Dr. J. Howard Anderson of Marytown, 
V.-P. 

W. Va., Hurricane.—Hurricane National 
Bank, capital $25,000, surplus $2500, will begin 
business as soon as charter is granted. W. H. 
Kirtley, L. D. Riffe, Ben Kiff, C. E. Whitten 
and J. S. Burdette, incorporators. 





New Securities. 





Ala., Dothan—(Water, 
of 5 per cent bonds offered Feb. 8 reported 
not sold. Address The Mayor. 

Ala., Montgomery—(Road).—Special dispatch 
to the Manufacturers Record says: Alabama 
voted bond issue $25,000,000 for roads Feb. 16; 


Phillip | 


W. | 


Sewer).—The $70,000 | 


$2,000,000 to be sold now; interest not to ex- | 


ceed 5 per cent; bonds to mature serially 
(likely every year), beginning after 5-year 
period; no bonds have yet been lithographed. | 
John A. Rogers, Chrmn., is official in charge. | 

Ark., Fayetteville—(Road).—Sold to Gunter | 
& Co. of Little Rock at par, $600,000 of 6 per 
cent bonds (convertible to 5% per cent) of 
Improvement Dist. No. 3, Washington County. 

Ark., Little Rock—(Warrants).—Bids will be 
received until noon March 5 for not less than 
$325,000 and not more than $375,000 of one-year 
city warrants. Address Ben D. Brickhouse, | 
Prest. Board of Public Affairs. 

Ark., Marianna—(Drainage).—Sold to the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis. 
$285,000 of 5 per cent $500 and $10000 denomi- 
nation bonds of Lee-Phillips Drainage Dist., 
Lee and Phillips County, dated Sept. 1, 1919. | 


| ceived until Mch. 17 for $30,000 of 5 per cent 


Fla., Bronson—(Road).—All bids were re- 
jected for the $100,000 of bonds of Cedar Key 
Road Dist., Levy County, voted in January. 
Address County Commrs. 

Fla., Gainesville—(Road, Bridge).—All bids 
were rejected, it is reported, for the $310,000 
of 5% per cent bonds of Alachua County 
Special Road and Bridge Dist. No. 1 offered 
Feb. 10. Address County Commrs. 

Fla., Jacksonville — (Water, 
will be received until Mch. 18 for $60,000 of 6 
per cent city bonds. L. S. Ward is Mayor; 
I. M. Bailey, Clk. 

Fla., Jacksonville — (Refunding).— No bids 
were received, it is reported, for the $300,000 
per cent refunding St. John’s River. 
Duval County, improvement bonds offered 
Feb, 17. Address Frank Brown. County Clk. 

Fla., Lakeland—(Street).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Mch. 15 for not less than $50,000 
nor more than $75,000 of city bonds. Address 
H. L. Swatts, City Clerk. (For particulars 
see Proposals Department. 

Fla., Ocala—(Road).—Election April 20 for 
$56,000 of Marion County bonds. Address Coun- 
ty Commrs. 

Fla., Sumterville—(Road).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until April 5 for $750,000 of 5 per cent 
$1000 denomination bonds of Sumter County, 
dated Jan. 1, 1920. Address W. N. Potter, Clk. 
Board of County Commrs. For particulare see 
Proposals Department. 

Ga., Byron — (School). — Bids will be re- 
ceived, it is reported, until noon Mch. 1 for 


of 5 


Sewer). — Bids 


$20,000 of 4% per cent $100 denomination bonds | 


of Byron Consolidated School Dist., Houston 
County, dated Jan. 1, 1920, and due Jan. 1, 
1940. -E. Bruce Walton is secretary-treasurer 
of the Board of Education. 

Ga., Calhoun—(Road).—Election called for 
March 12 on $350,000 of 6 per cent $1000 denom- 
ination Gordon County bonds dated July 1, 
1920, and maturing 1922 to 1951. Address W. R. 
Rankin, Clk. County Commrs. 

Ga., Colquitt—(School).—Election Mch. 19 
on $15,000 of 5% per cent, $500 denomination, | 
serial 30-year Colquitt School Dist., Miller 
County bonds. M. L. Stapleton is Supt and 
W. C. Dancer Secy. School Board. 

Ga., Duluth — (School). — Election will be 
held March 27 on $10,000 of city bonds of | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Duluth School Dis. Address Board of Edu 
cation. 
Ga., Waynesboro—(Road).—Election to be 


held Apr. 20 on $600,000 of Burke County 
bonds. Address County Commrs. 

Ga., Wrightsville—(Sewer).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Mch. 17 for $30,000 of 5% per cent | 
30-year city bonds. Address R. B. Bryan, 
Clk. 

La., Amite — (Drainage).— Election to be 
held March 27 on $400,000 of bonds of Tan- 
gipahoa Drainage Dist. Address Police Jury. 

La., Baton Rouge—(School).—Election will 
be held Mch. 9 on $600,000 of 5 per cent 29- 
year bonds of School Dist. No. 1, Parish of 
East Baton Rouge. Address R. C. Gordon, 
vice-president Parish School Board. 

La., Boyce—(Water, Light).—Bids will be 
received until 8 P. M. Mch. 18 for $20,000 of 5 
per cent, 20-year serial, $500 denomination 
town bonds, dated Mch. 1, 1920. A. M. Dean, 
Mayor; FE. G. Clarke, Clerk. For particulars 
see Proposals Department. 


La., Clinton — (School).— Bids will be re- 


$1000 denomination serial 1921 to 1929 bonds 
of Parish School Dist. No. 6, East Feliciana 
Parish, voted Jan. 6 and dated Jan. 7, 1920. 
Address D. G. Lunsford, Supt. Parish School 
Board. 


La., Iota—(Water-works, Light).—$44,000 of 





city bonds voted recently. Address The 
Mayor. 
La., Lafayette—(Drainage).—Election will 


be held Mch. 20 on $30,000 of 5 per cent serial 
(not to exceed 28 years) bonds of Third Sub- | 


ey 
— 


Drainage Dist. of Drainage Dist. No. 1 of 


Lafayette Parish. Address L. A. Prejean, 
Prest. Drainage Commrs. 
La., Leesville—(Street).—Bids will be re. 


ceived on Mch. 16 for $120,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds at not less than par. Address Thos, 
J. Davis, Mayor. For particulars see Pr¢. 
posals Department. 

La., Monroe—(Road).—Bids will be receive 
until 2 P. M. Mch. 31 for $1,112,000 of 5 per cent 
$1000 denomination bonds of Ouachita Parish, 
Road Dist. No. 1, voted Dec. 2, 1919. Chas, W. 
Phillips is Prest. and W. A. O’Kelly Clerk 
Police Jury. 

La., Monroe—(Light, Water, Sewer, Pay- 
ing, etc.).—Bids will be received until Mch. 31 
for $1,450,000 of 5 per cent $1000 denomination 


40-year improvement bonds voted Noy. 18. P, 
A. Poag is Secy.-Treas. 
La., Opelousas—(Road).—Bids will be re- 


ceived until 11 A. M. Mch. 2 for $16.00 of 5 


per cent $400 denomination bonds of St. Lan- 
dry Parish Road Dist. No. 10, dated Aug. 1, 
1919. Address F. Octave Pavy, Prest. Police 
Jury. 

La., Opelousas—(Road).—Bids will be re- 


ceived until 11 A. M. Mch. 1 for $39,000 of § 
per cent $500 and $1000 denominations, 199% 
to $1959, inclusive, bonds of St. Landry Parish 
Road Dist. No. 13 dated July 1, 1919. Address 
F. Octave Pavy, Prest. Police Jury. 

La., Shreveport — (Water-works).— No bids 
were received Feb. 24 for the $400,000 of 5 per 
cent $1000 denomination city bonds offered 
for a second time on that date. This result 
was attributed to the fact that money is 
generally commanding a higher rate than § 
per cent. Geo. O. Lilley is Commr. of Ac- 
counts and Finance. 

La., Shreveport—(School).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Mch. 16 for $500,000 of 5 per cent 
$1000 denomination bonds of Caddo Parish 
School Dist. No. 1, voted Jan. 14 and dated 


July 1. Address C. E. Byrd, Supt. School 
Board. 
La., Springville—(Road).—Bids were re- 


ceived, it is reported, until March 1 for $270,- 
006 bonds of Livingston Parish. Address 
Police Jury. 

La., Springville—(Road).—Sold to the First 
State Bank & Trust Co. of Hammond, it is 


| reported, at par and premium of $101.09 and 


interest, $110.000 of + per cent $1000 denomi- 
nation 1920-1944, inclusive, bonds of Road Dist. 
No. 2, Livingston Parish, recently offered. 

Md., Hagerstown—(Schools, Roads).—It is 
proposed to issue $1,000,000 of Washington 
County bonds. Address Henry Holzapfel, 
Jr., Prest, County Commrs. 

Md., Hagerstown—( Light) .—$300,000 of city 
bonds will be authorized by a bill which has 
been introduced in the Legislature. Address 
The Mayor. 

Md., Hyattsville — (School). — Contemplated 
to issue $40,000 of bonds. Address Board of 
Education. 

Md., Prince Frederick—(School).—Bond is- 
sue of $20,000 is to be authorized by a bill in 
the Legislature. Address School Board. 

Miss., Biloxi—(Paving, Beach Protection).— 
Voted Feb. 24 $350,000 of 5% per cent bonds. 
John J. Kennedy, Mayor. 

Miss., Brookhaven—(Sewer).—Sold to Speed 
& Kearney, Engrs., Memphis, Tenn., $125,000 
of 5% per cent 20-year bonds, offered Feb. 10. 

Miss., Cleveland—(Drainage).—Sold Jan. 1 to 
the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., at par and a premium, $175,000 of 6 
per cent $1000 denomination 1 to 20-year bonds 
of Lead Bayou Drainage Dist., dated Jan. 1 

Miss., Edwards—(Light and Power) .—Elec- 
tion March 22 on $7500 town bonds. Address 
H. A. Cannada, Town Clerk. 


Miss., Louisville— (Water, Sewer).—It is 


| Proposed to issue $10,000 of city bonds. Ad- 


dress G. W. E. Bennett, Town Clk. 
(Continued on Page 190.) 
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“The “Oil City of America” 


makes a Record— 


ULSA, Oklahoma, sometimes 

called the “Oil City of America,” 
is one of the fastest growing towns in 
the Middle South. 

In the past three years the popula- 
tion of Tulsa has jumped from 28,240 
to nearly 79,000! 

More people mean more business, 
and more business means more build- 
ings. ‘That is why Tulsa is constantly 
building, building, building, The city’s 
skyline changes every few months! 

Tulsa insists that its new buildings 
be up to the minute—thoroughly mod- 
ern in every respect. Thus it is that 
the buildings shown here, as well as 
most of the other prominent buildings 
in this live city, are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 

Known Costs and Guaranteed Service 

The Barrett Specification represents 


the modern way 
of buying a roof. 





When you write the Barrett Speci- 
fication into your building plans, you 
definitely eliminate all uncertainty con- 
nected with your roofing problems. 
You deal with known costs and guar- 
anteed service. 


For we are ready to guarantee 
Barrett Specification Roofs to give 
20 years of service, free from mainte- 
nance costs of any kind. 


This guaranty, which is in the form 
of a Surety Bond issued by the well- 
known U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, costs you 
absolutely nothing. 


It is obtainable on all roofs of 50 
squares or over, in towns of 25,000 or 
more, and in smaller places where our 
Inspection Service is available. Our 
only stipulation is that the Barrett 
Specification, dated May 1, 1916, be 
strictly followed and that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us. 
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Cont.: G. A. Fuller Construction Co. - £ 
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Below ‘“‘Mid-Oo’”’ Bldg. (Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Co.), Tulsa, Okla. 
Archt.: Schumacher & Atkinson, Tulsa, 
Okla. Gen. Cont.: Hoffman Bros., 
Kansas City. Roof Cont.: Builders’ 
Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Below: R. M. McFarlin 
Building, Tulsa, Okla, 
Arch. : Geo. W inkler, Tulsa. 
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$5508 bonds of Suqualena Consolidated School 
Dist., 
Board. 

Miss., Noxapater—(Paving).—Election called 
for Mch. 1 on $10,000 of town bonds. Address | 
Thos. G. Hopkins, Mayor. 


Miss., Philadelphia — (Road). — Election | 
March 11 on $220,000 bonds of Neshoba County. 
Address County Commrs. 

Mo., Bloomfield — (Road).—It is reported 
that the sale of the $145,000 of 5% per cent 
bonds of Stoddard County during December 
to the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis, | 
jointly, was not closed. Address County 
Commrs. 

Mo., Ironton—(Road).—Sold to William R. | 
Compton Co., St. Louis, at a premium of $98 | 
and interest, $200,000 of 5 per cent $1000 de- | 
nomination bonds of Iron County recently 
voted and dated Feb. 1, 1920. 


Mo., Republic—(School). — $17,500 of bonds | 
voted February 25. Address School Board. 


Mo., St. Joseph—(Drainage).—Bids ‘will be 
received until Mch. 26 for $230,000 of 5% per 
cent 5-20-year bonds of Platte River Drain- 
age Dist. No. 1, Buchanan County. Address 
W. F. Dyer, Secy. Drainage Supvrs. 

Mo., Sweet Springs—(Light Plant).—Bids 
will be received until March 1 for $20,000 of 5 | 
per cent 5-20-year optional bonds voted Feb. | 
3. Address J. J. Smith, Mayor. 

N. C., Asheville—(School).—Election, it is 
reported, Mch. 24 on $35,000 of not exceeding 
6 per cent bonds of Candler Special Tax 
School Dist., Buncombe County. Address 
County School Board. 

N. C., Carrboro—(School).—$25,000 of city 
bonds reported voted recently. Address The 
Mayor. 

N. C€., Greensboro — (Paving). — $300,000 of 
either 54% or 5% per cent city bonds have been 
authorized by the City Commrs. Address The 
Mayor. 


N. C., Lynn—(School).—$10,000 of not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent bonds are being offered for 
sale. Address W. F. Swann. 

N. C., Rockingham—(School).—Bids will be | 
received until 3 P. M. Mch. 16 for $75,000 of 
6 per cent 30-year school bonds. Address W. 
L. Seales, Town Treas. 

Okla., Clinton—(Water).—Approved by the 
Attorney-General, it is reported, $350,000 of 
water bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Okla., Dunecan—(School).—Votel Feb. 11 $75,- 
000 of bonds. Address E. H. Bond. John 
L. Davis is City Clerk. 

Okla., Frederick—( Water) .—$140,000 of city 
bonds voted Feb. 20. Address The Mayor. 

Okla., Kiefer—(Water-works, Sewer).—The 
following bonds have been approved by the | 
Attorney-General: $41,000 sewer bonds and 
$26,000 water-works bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Okla., Oklahoma City—(School) .—$820,000 of 
Oklahoma County bonds voted recently have . 
been approved. Address Thomas Bodine, 
County Clk. 

Okla., Okmulgee—(School).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 8 P. M. Mch. 1 for $238,000 of 5 
per cent $1000 denomination bonds of Okmul- 
gee School Dist. No. 1, Okmulgee County, 
dated Feb. 1, 1920. Address R. W. Adkisson, 
Clk. Board of Education. 

Okla., Ponea City—(School).—$98,000 of city 
bends were voted Feb. 24. Address School 
Board. 


Okla., Shawnee—(Fire).—BElection Feb. 24 
on $100,000 of fire bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Okla., Shawnee — (Fire). — Voted Feb. 24 | 
$100,000 of city bonds. Address The Mayor. | 


| 
Miss.,. Meridian—(School).—Voted Feb." 24" 


Lauderdale County. Address School | 


| were rejected. 
| tary and Drainage Comsn. 


Okla., Tulsa — (School).— Bids will be re- 
ceived until noon Mch. 15 for $850,000 of 5 
per cent 20-year $1000 denomination bonds 


| Board of Education. 


S. C., Charleston—(Road, Bridge).—Sold at 
par and accrued interest to the Bank of 
Charleston $275,000 of 4% per cent $1000 de- 


| nomination 20-year Charleston County bonds, 


voted Oct. 10, 1917 and dated Nov. 1, 1919. 
Bids received for these bonds Aug. 5 last 
Cc. E. Tipton is Secy. Sani- 


S. C., Charleston—(County Improvements) .— 
The General Assembly recently passed a law 


| authorizing Charleston County to vote on 
| $400,000 additional bond issue. 


Cc. E. Tipton 
is Secy. Charleston County Sanitary and 
Drainage Comsn. 


S. C., Cheraw—(Road).—Sold to H. G. Carri- 


| sen, Camden, S. C., at par plus premium of 


$400 and accrued interest, $15,000 (part of $40,- 
000 issue) of 6 per cent $1000 denomination 


| Cheraw Township bonds voted in May, 1915, 


dated July 1, 1915, and offered Jan. 27, 1920, 
July 1, 1940 being date of maturity. D. L. Till- 


| man is Clk. Board of Public Works. 


N. C., Charlotte — (Notes). — Bids 
asked until Feb. 


| voted Feb. 17. Address H. O. McClure, Prest. | 


——— 


Tex., Kenedy—(Road).—Sale of $300,000 of ” 
bonds of Karnes County for which bids were 
asked Feb. 18 has been indefinitely postponed, 
Address J. H. Stoltzfus, Secy. Commerciaj 


| Club. 





Tex., McKinney—(School).—$5000 of 5 per 
cent 20-year bonds of Collin County Common 
School Dist. No. 73 have been registered by 
the State Comptroller, it is reported. Aq. 
dress County School Board. 


Tex., McKinney — (Road). — The following 


| bond issues have been approved by the Atty,. 


Gen. : - $237,000 of 5% per cent serial bonds of 
Dist. No. 8, Collin County, and $50,000 of 5% 
per cent serial bonds of Dist. No. 22, Collin 
County. Address County Commrs, 

Tex., Sour Lake—(Street).—$10,000 of city 
warrants have been sold. Address W. I, 
Clark. 

Va., Norfolk—(Water).—Voted Feb. %4 $8, 
000,000 of 5 per cent 30-year city bonds. Ad- 
dress C. E. Ashburner, City Mgr. 

Va., Smithfield—(School.)—$50,000 of Smith- 
field School Dist., Isle of Wight County, 
bonds were voted recently, it is reported, 


Address County School Board. 


were | 
25 for two loans of $220,000 | 


and $60,000, respectively, dated Mch. 1, 1920, | 


and maturing 90 days, 6 months, 9 months or 
1 year, at option of bidder. The $220,000 Ioan 
may be sub-divided to suit purchaser. 

dress F. R. McNinch, Commr. of Finance. 


Ad- | 


S. C., Denmark—(Water-works) .—$50,000 of | 


bonds recently voted. Address The Mayor. 
S. C., Eau Claire — (Water-works).— Bids 


will be received until noon Mch. 20 for $40,000 | 


of not over 6 per cent 20-year town bonds. 


Address H. W. McCreight, Secy., 802 Liberty | 


Natl. Bank Bldg., Columbia, 8. C. For par- 
ticulars see Proposals Department. 
S. C., Greenville — (Hospital, Fire Equip- 


ment, Water, Street).—Contemplated to issue | 


S. 
19 $120,000 of town bonds. 
yet set. Address W. F. Austin, Chrmn, Com- 


| missioners Public Works. 


Tenn., Fayetteville—(Road).—Bids will be 


received until 11 A. M. Mech. 3, it is reported, | 


for $100,000 (part of authorized issue of $300,- 
000) of 5% per cent $1000 denomination Lin- 
coln 


Tenn., Pikeville—(Road).—Bids will be re- 


for $68,000 of 5 per cent semi-annual bonds of 
Bledsoe County. Frank 8S. Ferguson is County 
Judge. 

Tex., Amarillo — (Hospital) .— Contemplated 
to hold an election on $250,000 of bonds of 
Potter County. Address County Commrs. 

Tex., Brownsville—(Road).—Election, it is 
reported, on Feb. 24 on $25,000 of Cameron 
County Road Dist. No. 2 bonds. Address 
County Commrs. 


Tex., Dallas—(Water, Sewer, School).—A 
election on $1,500,000 of water and sewer bonds 
and $1,500,000 of school bonds during April. 


Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Gatesville—(Road).—Election Feb. 
on $1,250,000 of Coryell County bonds failed to 
earry. Address R. B. Cross. 


Tex., Harrisburg—(Water-works, Street). 


County bonds dated Mch. 1, 1920. Ad- | 
| dress J. C. Diemer, Clk. County Court. 





Financial Notes. 


Louisville Title Co., Louisville, Ky., will in- 
crease capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Ennis National Bank, Ennis, Tex., has in- 
creased capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

First National Bank of Thomasville, N. C, 
has increased capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Security State Bank, Norman, Okla., has in 
creased capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Bank of Grandfield, Grandfield, Okla., has 
increased capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Bank of Fairmont, Fairmont, N. C., will in- 
crease capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 


Planters’ National Bank, Saluda, S. C., will 


$400,000 of city bonds. H. C. Harvley is Mayor. | increase capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


C., Seneca—(Water, Sewer).—Voted Feb. | 
Date for bids not | 


Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., will in- 
crease capital stock from $600,000 to $1,200,000. 
Burlington State Bank, Burlington, Tex., 


| has increased capital stock from $15,000 to 
| $30,000. 


State Bank, Waelder, Tex., has 
capital stock from $35,000 to 


Farmers’ 
increased 
$50,000. 

First Guaranty State Bank, Cisco, Tex., 
has increased capital stock from $40,000 to 


| $50,000. 
ceived, it is reported, until 1 P. M. March 15 | 


Guaranty State Bank, Carrizo Springs, 
Tex., has increased capital stock from $15,000 


| to $25,000. 


Central National Bank, Albany, Ala., pro- 


| poses to increase capital stock from $100,000 


to $200,000. 

Palmetto National Bank, Columbia, S. C., 
has increased capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank of Newnan- 


| Ga., proposes to increase capital stock from 


' report says it is contemplated to hold an | 


| Louisiana, 
| increase 


$60,000 to $120,000. 
Caleasieu National Bank of Southwest 
Lake Charles, La., proposes to 


capital stock from $700,000 to 


| $750,000. 


21 | 


$9000 street improvement and $18,000 water- | 
works bonds, 5 per cent 40-year, are reported | 


registered with the State Comptroller. Ad- 
dress The Mayor.” 

Tex., Hillsboro—(Road).— $105,000 of Irene 
Road Dist., Hill County, bonds were voted 
on Feb. it is reported. Address County 
Commrs. 


5 
4, 


| 
| 


Savings Bank of Norfolk, Va., has in- 
creased capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 


Louisiana Farm Mortgage Co., Lake 
Charles, La., proposes to increase capital 
from $350,000 to $375,000. 

Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., Monroe, 
La., proposes to increase capital stock from 
$250,000 to $500,000. 

Tennessee State Funding Board recently 
paid at maturity a State note for $1,000,000 
out of the general fund. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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